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Put the Best Regulator on that Cylinder 
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You Are Invited 
to See This 
10-Minute 
‘Demonstration 
of M/P Metlwals 











SHOWS SENSATIONAL FEATURES OF THIS 
NEW IDEA IN PARTITIONS AND PANELING! 


YOU ARE INVITED to see a 10-minute demonstration of the 
exclusive construction features of M/P Metlwal Panelingand 
Movable Steel Partitions ... which eliminate the need for 
plaster in new construction and permit fast, clean, simple 
installation in modernization or partitioning work. 


PRE-FABRICATED! PRE-DECORATED! Made in lifelike wood 
grains and soft color finishes . . . providing an all-flush sur 
face from floor to ceiling . . . eliminating the need for filler 
boards of other materials at ends or above the cornice level. 





New, high notes in modernity are reached in the treatment of this 
office lobby with M/P Partitions and Paneling. This new method of 
partitioning space, covering walls is adaptable to all types of interiors 


M/P Metlwals make possible an endless variety of new, 
modern decorative effects. These distinctive interiors can 
be used for executive, factory and general offices, stores, 
banks, hotels, hospitals, schools, residences and other 


buildings of every kind. 


THEY PROVIDE ALL of the recognized advantages of steel: 
durability, fire-resistance, greater strength, less weight, and 
low maintenance, plus extra value, due to their flush-type 
surfaces, bonderizing of all parts, and life-like, baked-on, 
woodgrain finishes! 


PERMANENT IN SERVICE, like stationary, built-in partitions, 
M/P Movable Steel Partitions and Metlwal Paneling may 
be easily moved and relocated anywhere with little or no 
waste! They insure quiet, long-life and economy both in 
initial and upkeep costs. 


FOR A 10-MINUTE DEMONSTRATION, a call or a note to any 
of our offices will bring a trained expert to your desk. 
Western Asbestos Co. offers a complete M/P Partition and 
Paneling service from engineering to completed installation 
... including doors, railings, gates, hardware, and a full 
line of accessories. 


WESTERN ASBESTOS CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS *« ENGINEERS * CONTRACTORS 


675 TOWNSEND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO— HEMLOCK 4884 
LATHAM SQUARE BUILDING, OAKLAND—TEMPLEBAR 7474 
1224 EYE STREET, SACRAMENTO— SACRAMENTO 2-8993 





ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR MARTIN-PARRY MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS AND METLWAL PANELING 
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Every time you handle your product, you add to 
its finished cost. So make every move count! 
Beware the sluggishness that comes with human 
fatigue. See that work for skilled hands is de- 
livered promptly . and promptly removed. 


Avoid unnecessary rehandling. 


THE EASY WAY: “THRU-THE-AIR” 


The easy low cost way is “thru-the-air.” Whatever 
your loads, up to 15 tons, there’s a P&H Trav-Lift 
to move them direct . . . from any point to another 
within the area served . .. and all with the pressing 
of buttons! One operator does the job, without 
delay, without effort—and without rehandling! 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


4604 W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


PQ TION 
EXCAVATORS » ELECTRIG CRANES 














+ ARC WELDERS 
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Electrically-operated Trav-Lifts are available with 
either floor or cage control. You may choose from 
a wide range of types and capacities. Call your 
P&H Hoist Engineer... 

. and learn how Trav-Lifts can help you “make 


or write us for literature 


every move count!” 
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HEAVY DUTY CRANE 
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Helpless Giants 

T IS a sad commentary on a big corporation that the Govern- 
| ment feels it cannot be put on the same footing as anyone else 
in buying a government-owned war plant. If such a corporation 
annot be trusted to perform a worth-while service and to pursue a 
jive-and-let-live policy toward its competitors and the community 
it serves, the Government's attitude is justifiable; yet who is in a 
position to pass final judgment on U. S. Steel and Alcoa in these 
matters ? 

To be sure, U. S. Steel is widely considered to be a profits- 

minded behemoth that opens or closes plants only upon the recom- 
mendation of the accounting department, and Alcoa a grasping 
demon that instantly strangles anyone else who dares to deal in 
aluminum. Yet U. S. Steel takes plenty of beatings at the hands of 
Bethlehem and the smaller steel companies, while Alcoa had to 
g from doorstep to doorstep to find the first customers for 
aluminum, and despite its unlovely reputation has a singularly loyal 
and enthusiastic group of employees. 
The situation is a significant example of the failure of nearly 
every large corporation to recognize that it has a distinct personal 
identity and character in the minds of the public. This picture of 
itself may be a mistaken concept, and again it may not. In either 
ase, the corporation needs to do a public relations job of either 
putting its house in order or telling the truth about itself, or both. 
Unfortunately most corporations believe that public relations con- 
sist of handing out a lot of balderdash about themselves that they 
wouldn't believe about anyone else. 


Training The Armed Forces 


NIVERSAL military training as a program of national de- 
fense merely teaches individual civilians a little about military 
iffairs. What is equally needed, if not more so, is to teach military 
ind naval personnel something about industrial matters. 
Armies, navies, and air forces could not function at all in war- 


5 ine without the industrial machinery of the country being geared 


up to serve them, yet the armed services in peacetime do little or 
nothing to acquaint their personnel with the system and methods 
under which industry operates. The result is a familiar story to in- 
dustrialists, of officers of all ranks floundering around in vital po- 
sitions until civilians, in or out of uniform, help to set them right. 

Requiring officers and the higher grades of non-coms to spend 
it least a third of their time in studying the principles and observing 
the operations of industry would not be at all amiss. An armed 
force, whether on air, sea, or land, is just one link in a huge indus- 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 
® The job of seeing that a plane won't come 
down until the pilot wants it to is fully as much 
a task of peace as of war. The picture shows 
an arc welding job on an upper truss of a Main- 
liner landing gear at the United Air Lines’ 
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maintenance shops outside Cheyenne, Wyo. 


25c PER MONTH $2.00 PER YEAR 
Copyright 1945 by King Publications 


ttialized chain. 


You Begin With Acorns 


VA TIS just a year since the Western States Council came into being, 
the first all-western organization to promote the development 
of industry in the West. Since then impatient critics have been pro- 
daiming its futility because it did not immediately unite the entire 
area and present a solid front at Washington on the immediate post- 
war problem of greatest importance. 
yy Actually, it has done a far better job by going slow, because ex- 
Fetience already has proven that it takes considerable time for 
Xople to learn the wisdom of subordinating regional prejudices 
ind working together. On its first big test, the steel problem, it ap- 
ptoached the situation from a basis of facts and logic, rather than 
‘motion, and indications are that this precedent will be followed 
m other matters. If so, its prestige will grow naturally and solidly. 


aS Bes, : Wh es Sat < eas: 
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er Seales have earned their 
world-wide reputation for enduring accuracy 
through constant research to improve even 
the most minute parts—through research in 
the selection of the most enduring materials 
—through research in design to perfect each 
part. This has been the Fairbanks-Morse pol- 


icy for over a hundred years, and it continues 





to be the Fairbanks-Morse policy today. 
Skilled craftsmen produce these parts with 
the aid of modern machines. Trained assem- 
blers put them together. A weighing machine 
so constructed performs accurately day after 
day, year after year. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse 


Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





airbanks -Morse Frmnwrrt 


RS ~,  Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor ~~ 
SG ANKS Se Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 





A name worth remembering 
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for Fine Finish and 
Longer Tool Life 











1. When you have too many rejects, 2. The cutting fluid must both cool 3- For instance, to get a fine finish 
too much burring and filing, and ex- and lubricate, and it must also have on tough, alloy steels you need a cut- 
cessive tool wear — investigate the the correct chemical affinity for the ting fluid with extreme pressure char- 
cutting fluid used. metals worked. acteristics. 





4. Oiliness, load-carrying capacity, 5- Red Line Cutting Fluids give you 6. Do as hundreds of other skilled 
transparency for close control, and all these qualities. Each fluid was de- machinists—rely on Red Line for the 
ease of flushing chips are other desir- veloped by extensive research in the right cutting fluids, as recommended 
able qualities. industry. by your Union oilman. 


Another U NION OIL 


Seccess —Jestcd KF hAoducl 
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Doesn’t Stop THESE Chains 


(@ OPERATION IN LIVE STEAM is all in the day’s work for 
these Rex Z-Metal chain belts. They’re built for just this 
type of corrosive service .. . to operate effectively under 
conditions that would quickly stop the ordinary chain. 


® HERE'S THE SECRET! Rex Z-Metal has a matrix of duc- 
tile iron with spheroidal particles ofironcarbide uniformly 
distributed throughout, as shown in this photo-micro- 
graph (200 times magnification). This spheroidized 
structure insures uniform high strength to Rex Z-Metal 


chain belts. 
* * a 


Rex Z-Metal chain belts are the answer to many drive and 
conveyor problems involving heavy loads or corrosive con- 
ditions. The Rex Man will be glad to help you with your chain 
belt application problems, For complete information on Rex 
Z-Metal chain belts, write for your copy of Bulletin No. 437. 
Address Chain Belt Company, 1723 West Bruce Street, 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin, 















@) IN THIS FISH CANNING PLANT, Rex 
Z-Metal chain belts are used to con- 
vey cans through the cookers. 
More than 25% stronger than 
standard malleable chains, Rex be 
Z-Metal chains operate efficiently 
without taking “time-out” for fre- 
quent repairs or maintenance. 
Wherever corrosive or abrasive 
operating conditions would cause 
ordinary cast chains to fail, Rex 
Z-Metal chains are the choice. 

















222.9 CHAIN BELTS 


Manufactured in every available type for the positive transmission 
of power, timing of operations and conveying of materials > 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE H 


West Coast Offices: Los Angeles... San Francisco... Seattle. . . Portland m 
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HYSTER 


LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COVERS THE COUNTRY 


33 HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS AND FAC- 


., TORY BRANCH OFFICES GIVE HYSTER 


OWNERS COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE... 


HYSTER owners throughout industry 
have rapid service on genuine Hyster parts 
and on mechanical maintenance. 

Nation-wide parts and mechanical service is 
available through 2 Hyster factories, 8 Hyster 
branch offices and 23 Hyster distributors—a 
total of 33 centers. 

This network of Hyster service facilities 
provides two important features: 


1. Strategically located supplies of genuine Hyster 
parts. 


lg ~~ 2 Factory-trained mechanics ready to render 


special service. 


Hyster lift trucks get around-the-clock use, 
meet both production and utility demands. 
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When either parts replacements or service at- 
tention is required, both are quickly available. 
Hyster’s Service Department, like Hyster’s 
Sales Department, covers the country. 
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PAY a: 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 


2998 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon 
1898 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 





Manufacturers of a complete line of pneumatic 
tire lift and straddle trucks and mobile cranes 
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THE PROBLEM: Noise from switch-engines and city traffic 
outside, and office machines inside, made it difficult for 
members of the sales and clerical staff of the W. P. 
Fuller Co. in Seattle to make themselves understood 
on the telephone. 

THE SOLUTION: Management realized that sound condi- 
tioning was necessary to prevent garbled phone mes- 
sages and otherwise to increase efficiency. So the local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor was called in. As a mem- 
ber of the world’s most experienced acoustical organ- 
ization, he recommended the installation of sound- 
absorbing Acousti-Celotex—the famous perforated 
fibre tile that is the most widely used of all sound- 
conditioning material. 

THE RESULT: The immediate decrease in noise promptly 
caused an increase in efficiency. Typing and phone con- 
versations could be carried on without interference. 
Office Manager Russell Trimble says, ““Acousti-Celotex 
has hushed the noise. Our people don’t have to raise 
their voices to be heard. They are more efficient in 
their work. Phone messages are more clearly under- 
stood. And they end their day’s work more rested.” 


% 





..- lt Happened in Seattle! 


What happened in Seattle is not unusual. Ask your 
Acousti-Celotex distributor to solve your noise prob- 
lem. His recommendations are yours without obliga- 
tion—and he guarantees results. A note or call will 
bring him to your desk. 


Distributors of Acousti-Celotex in the West 


ASBESTOS SUPPLY COMPANIES 


SEATTLE * TACOMA « PORTLAND + SPOKANE +* MISSOULA 


JAY GREAR CORPORATION 


ALBUQUERQUE « EL PASO 


J. B. MATZ, SPECIALTY CONTRACTOR 


PHOENIX 


LAUREN BURT, INC. 
FORMERLY ROCKY MOUNTAIN ACOUSTICAL CO. 
DENVER + SALT LAKE CITY 


THE HAROLD E. SHUGART CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


WESTERN ASBESTOS COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO * OAKLAND + SACRAMENTO 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Every type of 
WIRE... 








... for every kind 
of product 



























F you make it of wire, you'll find in the more than 400 
different types of wire we manufacture . . . not only the 
wire exactly right for your needs, but the best wire of its 
type being produced anywhere. 


The urgent necessity of highly mechanized warfare 
stimulated astounding advances in the art of wire making. 
New steels and better steels have been developed, new 
techniques in wire making have been invented. We have 
learned not only how to produce wire for the most exact- 
ing requirements but how to turn it out faster and in 
greater quantities. All this will inevitably be reflected in 
the wire we offer you for peacetime purposes. 

Plan to use U-S-S American Manufacturers Wire. Our 
modern mills can supply whatever type of wire you re- 
quire—either direct from the Pacific Coast, or from other | 
strategic locations. And our wire specialists have accum- 
ulated a lot of good ideas that you may find helpful. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco - Los Angeles - Portland - Seattle - Salt Lake City 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES Steet 
Presents 

the 
Theatre Guito4 
OntheAin 
Every sumoar tvininG BOow 
AMERICAN Network (Blue! 


UNITED STATES Sf Bae 
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Take it by and large, for every $100 
you spend on clerical salaries, you 
spend $10 on business forms, 

Total, $110. 

Can that total figure be cut? 

It can be cut to $95, $85, $75 — if 
forms are engineered to your business! 

In one plant, Moore introduced 
forms that saved 81% of the typists’ 
non-productive time. In another, a 
Moore record book proved to be 149% 
faster than loose forms. 


The Moore Business Forms repre- 
sentative discovers how to combine 
forms, save paper stock, cut operating 
time. He makes specific recommenda- 
tions for your business. Then Moore 
furnishes the forms —in lots of hun- 
dreds or many millions, for one store, 
or for far-scattered branches. 

The ten companies listed below have 
long been under Moore ownership. 
Now they are combined under the 
Moore name — without change in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


in Canada— Moore Business Forms ,Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





How much of him is paper? 


ownership, management, or policy. 
This is the largest company of its kind. 

To keep production flowing, to un- 
limber new efficiency in your office 
force, perhaps to save thousands of 
dollars, get in touch with the nearest 
Moore Business Forms division, as 
listed below, or its local office. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with every- 
thing from a simple sales book to the 
most intricate multiple form that your 
business requires, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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»> CUTTING OIL 


PROLONGS TOOL LIFE 
INSURES SMOOTHER FINISH 


Richfield Tul-Kut Transparent Cutting Oil is a combination of highly 





treated mineral oils compounded with sulphurized lard oil. 


Transparency is the result of purity of ingredients and method of 
manufacture. The absence of harsh chemicals gives Tul-Kut stability 
and long life and eliminates dangerous effects on machine operators. 


Tul-Kut "B" Transparent is for lighter, faster cutting operations. Tul-Kut "C" 
Transparent is blended for heavier and slower machining. Any desired viscosity 
may be obtained by blending Tul-Kut with neutral oil. Call in Richfield engineer- 
ing service for proper recommendations. 


Check These Advantages ... 


Long lasting. Can be used over and over again by filtering and 
addition of make-up oil. 


Purity makes it harmless to normal skin, hands and lungs and 
resistant to heat and chemical breakdown. 


Transparency gives better view of operation and facilitates 
inspections. 


KY Tul-Kut is a quality cutting oil for longer tool life, low consump- 
tion, better finish on machined parts and safety to the operator. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


MACHINE TOOLS and PRODUCTION | 


EQUIPMENT 


CAN HELP YOU RECONVERT! 


Government-owned Machine Tools and 
Industrial Equipment are available now 
to help industry shoulder the reconver- 
sion load. 

It is the responsibility of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to dispose 
of these surpluses as soon as possible—to 


turn them over to private industry, where 
they'll do the greatest good for the most 
people in the shortest time. 

Therefore, in order to speed reconver- 
sion by getting this equipment into the 
hands of skilled craftsmen, faster . . . we 


ask you to follow this simple procedure: 


@ Submit in writing your requirements for machine tools and industrial 


equipment to us now. 
© Send a typewritten list to your nearest R.F.C. Regional Office listed below. 


© Make your descriptions brief, one line if possible, clearly grouping 


various types of equipment you need. 


The supply of surplus tools is sufficient to 
meet all of the needs of industry, and in 
the event that your local R.F.C. Regional 
Office cannot fill your specific require- 
ments, it will endeavor to locate needed 
equipment from other offices throughout 





the country. 

First step in creating jobs is getting 
machines in motion faster. 

The 31 strategically located agencies 
below are ready to make your reconver- 
sion problems easier. 


CONSTRUCTION JINANCE GORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 








Agencies located at: Atlanta + Birmingh * Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas + Denver 
Detroit * Helena + Houst ville * Kansas City, Mo. «+ Little Rock + Los Angeles * Lovisville 
Minneapolis Nashville New Orleans New York +* Oklahoma City Omaha «+ Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Richmond «+ St. Lovis * Salt Lake City * San Antonio + San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 


104 
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READ THIS . 















Among the new ideas in design which longer life, decreased wear, savings in 
in the crucible of mechanized War, have weight and space, etc., as@empared with 
achieved records exceeding even the hopes other forms of gearing. 


of their most enthusiastic supporters is 


: : What some of t 
Cone-Drive gearing. 


what they may meg 
It has taken a war to prove that Cone- sign of new prod 
Drive’s pre-war promises could be fulfilled booklet now a 
and repeated time after time in unequalled in developing 
records of increased load carrying ability, peace-time 


B records are and 
omorrow in the de- 
is told in a 20-page 
able to those engaged 
ew products for war or 





Ask for Booklet 745 





Also available: Manuals 


CW-41B (For executives) 
CW-41A (For design engineers) 





= | CONE-DRIVE DIVISION "ic%Sx.r00%,.couranz 
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MAKING THE BIG JOBS EASY 


Large, heavy loads to move? Do it the modern way—with Towmotor. Directing the 


power of a Towmotor makes even the big job easy. Requires no additional manpower, 
no increase in effort, regardless of the size and weight of the load. 

Ihe Towmotor distributor, thoroughly acquainted with every phase of materials 
handling, knows how Towmotor can benefit you. Let him show you—in terms of savings 


in time, money and manpower. 


Irving G. King & Co. Pacific Industrial Products Co. 
821 Mateo Street 801 Jefferson Street 
Los Angeles 21, California Oakland 7, California 


Phone: TUcker 3176 Phone: GLencourt 5921 


Albert J. Lilygren 
558 First Avenue, S. Concord Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Washington Portland 4, Oregon 


Phone: ELiot 5275 Phone: ATwater 9211 


[Walt THE ONE-MAN GANG 
Lo 
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SQUARE D AND THE NATION'S INDUSTRIES... 














site) ie 
SELZNICK 9 
INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIOS 
Sane ca ett 














4 Square D type P.K. Main Distribution Switch Board in 
‘ operation at major Hollywood Motion Picture Studio. 


@ To motion picture players, the winning of an “Oscar” repre- 
sents acting perfection. But behind this coveted award, are many 
far reaching factors which make that degree of perfection possi- 
ble. Not the least in importance is Square D Electrical Equip- 
ment, designed and built for uninterrupted electrical service 
E> Z from camera to screen. 


¥ In order to achieve SUSTAINED ELECTRICAL SATISFACTION, 
many motion picture studios use Square D Control Equipment. 
Technical and sound engineers know that the success of Square 
D is built upon four basic principles... PRECISION WORKMAN- 

A call to your local Square D Field Engineer pa pone en SOUND ENGINEERING and TROUBLE 

or Distributor, will bring an immediate solu- 

tion to your electrical control problems. To Industry, the nation over, Square D is the working symbol 

for electrical control perfection. 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 © SEATTLE 1 * DENVER 4 © DETROIT 11 * MILWAUKEE 2 
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THIS IS 


KNOW-HOW 
IN BRASS 

























by Revere 


Brass, whether in the form of plate, sheet, 
strip, rod, bar, tube, pipe or special 
shapes, can be no better than the original 
casting from which those products are 
fabricated. 

That is why Revere exercises the most 
careful control over this basic process. 
‘That control begins in the laboratory and 
is carried through to the finished prod- 
uct. In many cases Revere engineers have 
worked out original methods. Through 
analyses of test specimens from every 
melt, through detailed supervision of 
workmen, and through careful training 4 
of those workmen to the meticulous 
Revere standards of craftsmanship, we 
and you are assured that every casting is 
absolutely right and will produce sound 
products for you. 

For the fine Revere brasses, see your & 
distributor or call us. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles 





1. Charging the furnace 

2. Taking test sample of melt 
3. Pouring a sound slab 

4. Sawing gate off cake 

5. Slabs ready for rolling 


, 


ae: ) y 
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Let Us Help You Get “Geared-Up” 
Fast For Peacetime Production 


Here at Western Gear Works and Pacific Gear and 
Tool we have a pool of designing talent and engineer- 
ing “know how” that goes far beyond the making of 
gears. We have men who have dealt with and solved 
hundreds of mechanical power transmission problems 
in connection with plant designs; gear boxes and 
transmissions in finished products from aircraft to 
toys. Thus we consider original planning, designing 
and gearing “know how” as part of our stock in trade. 
Use this “‘specialized” engineering service to help you 
develop your own ideas faster. Write, wire or phone 


our nearest office for immediate engineering counsel. 





PACIFIC WESTERN 
GEAR & TOOL WORKS GEAR WORKS 


PACIFIC3WESTER 


Plants: Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Lynwood. Address all inquiries to: 
Western Gear Works, 417 Ninth Avenue South, Seattle 4, Washington 
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Four conveniently located Pacific - Western 
plants are equipped to turn out a wide range 
of gears—continuous tooth herringbone 
gears, hob cut herringbone gears, helical, spur, 
spiral, worm, hypoid and zerol bevel gears. 


PACIFIC-WESTERN SPEED REDUCERS 





Pacific-Western Speed Reducers are available 
for ratios of 2:1 to 300:1; for transmitting 
from fractional horsepower to 1,500 hp., in 
standard units. Larger special units available 
upon request. Full range of sizes are available 
in single, double and triple reductions with 





single or multiple power takeoffs. 
a 
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THIS RELIABLE, LOW-COST WAY ; 






@ Link-Belt Bulk-Flo has brought surprising economies—and 
new operating efficiencies—to many flowable materials of a 
non-corrosive, non-abrasive nature. Bulk-Flo is an elevator, a 
conveyor, and a feeder, all in one compact, flexible unit. It is 


self-feeding, self-discharging, and largely self-cleaning. 


Breakage, degradation, dusting, and contamination are reduced 
by Bulk-Flo handling. Extra protection against exposure or 
other damage is provided by the dust-tight casing, and—be- 
cause the flights extend across practically the entire casing 
section, high capacity is assured. 


Bulk-Flo can be set up to move a wide variety of materials 
vertically, horizontally, around corners and curves, and on any 
desired slant. It requires little space; costs little to operate; 
brings substantial savings. Write for illustrated Book No. 2075 
—or ask a Link-Belt Materials Handling Engineer for specific 


suggestions. 

oa LINK-BELT COMPANY 

ae) PACIFIC DIVISION 

Plants at San Francisco 24, 400 Paul Ave.; Los Angeles 33, 
361 S. Anderson St.; Seattle 4, 820 First Ave. S. 

Offices and Warehouses: Portland 9, 1637 N.W. 14th St.; 

FROM STOCK Spokane 8, 151 Lincoln St.; Oakland 7, 1025 Harrison St. 




















The photograph below 
and the sketch illustrate 
an L-type Bulk-Flo ele- 
vator-conveyor — 13 ft. 
horizontal and 45 ft. ver- 
tical centers — handling 
mineral mix from mixers 
to storage bin. 
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_fMove YOUR BULK MATERIALS 


/ 
¥ 


TWO-WAY 
CHUTE 
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A FEW 
BULK-FLO 
FEATURES: 


1 Suitable for wide 
* range of capacities. 


>. ewagned opera- 


3 Automatic loading 

(without feeders) 
at one or several 
points. 


4. Automatic dis- 
charge at one or 
more points. 


5. Operates with par- 
tial or full load. 


é. Dust-tight casing; 


mo annoying up- 
t. 


7. Requires minimum 
space. 
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“I’LL PUT YOUR 


PACKINGS ON 
THE SPOT!” 


Growled Chief Engineer ee 











ANoTHER TRUE STORY OF HOW 
PLANT PACKING SOLVED A TOUGH 





PROBLEM AFTER OTHERS FAILED 


THE first time that Chief Engineer Jackson 
called in the local Plant packing expert, he was 
an embittered man. “It’s a wonder our ship got 
back from the South Pacific at all,” he said gloom- 
ily, as our man studied the problem at first hand. 
“I fought those two triplex boiler feed pumps all 
over the South Pacific, tried everything I had 
but nothing would hold” 


“So if you don’t mind,” he said politely, but 
firmly, to our man, “I'll just take thirty-five sets of 
the packing you so confidently recommend. You tell 
me I won’t need nearly that many sets? My friend, 
I tell you that I] know the South Pacific heat. We’re 
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sailing there again—and I’m not taking any more 


” 


chances! 


The next time that Chief Engineer Jackson got into 
port, there was a look of awe mixed with happiness 
on his face. “ Hey,” he roared, grinning like a school- 
boy, “What do you fellows put into those Plant 
packings? We went all the way to the South Seas 
and back —and I still have the original sets in those 


pumps!” 


Plant On-The-Spot Packing-Service has a long 
and distinguished record of changing skeptics 
into boosters. Plant technicians, with their 
knowledge of western conditions, can generally 
satisfy every need from the regular line of Plant 
packings, made especially for western users. How- 
ever, for special needs they can instantly call upon 
the research and resources of our San Francisco 


factory. Call Plant—for new packing-satisfaction! 
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This FREE Service May 


CUT YOUR COSTS- 
BOOST PRODUCTION 


ASK FOR A PLANT SURVEY TO: 


1. Insure Correct, Adequate Lubrication 
2. Reduce Lubricant Inventories 


3. Save Lubrication Time and Expense 


Here is an offer that can cost you nothing, and might very well 
mean a considerable net profit to your plant. Associated engi- 
neers will come in, survey your equipment, determine if the cor- 
rect lubricants are being used for proper maintenance. They may, 
in some cases, suggest a doubling up, or multi-purpose use of an 
oil or grease that is formulated to do several jobs well. This last 
feature alone can cut your inventories considerably, and serve as 
a safety check against improper care of valuable machinery. 


As in one recent instance, they may recommend a changeover 
in the equipment itself, for more economical operation. This is 
another example of the varied services available to you through 
your nearby Associated Representative. For full information, 
call the nearest Associated office, or write — 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
79 New Montgomery Street « San Francisco 5 


wets Gr rep 








f BUY and HOLD } seiceiaieuanmenaanats 


VICTORY BONDS 





& 


> 
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STRAIGHT Stups (__H///7 








ways to fasten 
metal parts 
in Ya second with 


NELSON acchomahe 
STUD WELDING 





Securing Covers: Covers of 
all kinds, with or without 
gaskets, can be secured quck- 
ly and easily. Usually the 
cover itself can be used as a 
template; studs are welded 
through the cover holes. 








Pipe Hangers and Brackets: 
There are scores of faster, bet- 
ter ways to secure pipe, tub- 
ing or conduit with stud 
welding. Welds can be made 
in all positions; welder is com- 
pletely portable. 











General Fastening to Metal: 
Wherever brackets or at- 
tachments must be secured to 
sheet, plate or structural 
metal, the stud welder can do 
the job at the rate of one-half 
second or less per weld. 

















Metal Liners and Jackets: 
The shoulder stud provides 
correct spacing between liner 
and casing or jacket, and no 
holes pass through the liner 
which can be left smooth and 
unblemished. 




















The NELSON Stud Welder is fully portable, 
works from any standard welding generator, and 
welds in any position. Studs from 4” to 4” in 
diameter and up to 8” in length are welded with 


Securing Pipe, Cable and 
Hose: Shoulder studs provide 
a fast, convenient method of 


complete fusion to metal in 1, second. 
To speed production, to do a better job faster, 
put this versatile tool on your job. The facts are 


attaching many types of pipe, 
conduit, cable, tubing or hose; 
three typical applications are 





illustrated at left. 





yours for the asking . . . 





ps WRITE NOW for complete information, 
or to arrange a demonstration in your own shop 
at your convenience... 





Spacer and Bumper Bars: 
Spacer bars, bumpers and 
. guard rails can be attached 


NELSON SALES CORPORATION simply and economically with ke 
LORAIN. OHIO shoulder studs. Portability of 
Representatives pars Distributors for the stud welder makes the job KS 


Nelson Specialty Welding Equipment Corp. 


Nelson Stud Welding Corp. 
San Leandro, California 


easy on large assemblies. 
Lorain, Ohio 











OTHER SS FLUX. FILLED stubs 


PIPVALLSL 


INSULATION BATTEN METAL LATH METAL LATH GROOVED STIRRUP FEMALE 
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WHITE KNOWS TRANSPORTATI 
FROM THE GROUND UP! 


Photo of C-54 and Douglas owned 
White Trucks. Courtesy Douglas 
Aircraft, Santa Monica Plant. 


White has furnished the 
ground link since the first 
days of air mail. 


All forms of transportation require 
motor trucks to complete the services 
they render. That is why practically every 
commodity the public uses rides part of 
the way on trucks from its point of origin 
to its point of consumer use. 


In the new field of air cargo, White 
Trucks have had experience furnishing 
the ground link for air transport since 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY e CLEVELAND 


Pacific Coast Branches and Dealers in all the important cities 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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the inauguration of air mail. During the 
war, Super Power Whites have helped 
solve both transport and production 
phases of aviation that only the right 
truck could solve. And, for the expan- 
sion ahead, White is prepared with trucks 
that will supply dependable and econom- 
ical ground service—trucks that are built 
by men who know transportation from 
the ground up. 
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SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


EXPERIENCE POINTS out that everybody profits when you 
protect your shipments with Signode Steel Strapping—a 
method applicable to practically all types of containers, or 
shipping units, from small, light boxes to large bundled or 
palletized loads of heavy products. 
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It’s timely now to plan an inventory of your packing and 
shipping procedure with the competent help of a skilled 
Signode Packaging and Carloading Engineer. 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2615 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, lil. 
458 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 441 Seaton St., Los Angeles 13 
1021 4th Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Is your office 





full of “SPLIT PERSONALITIES”? 


e@ Ten to one it is! For if your employees must spend time doing 
unnecessary routine jobs trying to get ready to work—you have “split 
personalities” —employees forced to split your time and their ability 
between jobs that matter and unproductive paper rustling. 

The cause? Often it’s the forms used. Old-fashioned forms that haven’t 
progressed with modern business efforts. Forms that require handwork, 
carbon stuffing, positioning and other time-wasting jobs that should 
have been eliminated by design. 

Too often, forms are regarded as mere adjuncts to routine. If this is 
your case, check the forms you use. Then you may be interested in what 
UARCO has to show you. For UARCO has made a science of creating 
better forms... forms for the individual business that pay off in savings 
of time and money . . . forms that simplify and speed work. 

Spend a half hour with a UARCO representative. You'll be amazed at 


the substantial saving of time the right form will bring you. Call in 
today—or write, 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland + Offices in All Principal Cities 







AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS Z 
SINGLE SET 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 5 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS - 





For CHOTAMECE, WARCO Multi-told 


Carbon Set forms. These forms can be 
used in regular billing and bookkeeping 
machines, or can turn any standard office 
typewriter into a continuous forms ma- 
chine. They are perfectly aligned—carbon 
filled—consecutively numbered. This par- 
ticular form offers amazing flexibilities of 
uses—provides legible, clean copies. For 
further information, write today. 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION MEN 8 <@ -” 


oP 





Developments by steel construction men today are numerous and 
varied. Tomorrow's demands call for precision and exactness. Pipe 
will be bent into intricate shapes, while sheets will be stamped or 
formed, punched and welded to special contours. 


Western Pipe & Steel Company's personnel over the past forty years 
has accumulated millions of hours of steel construction knowledge 
and ‘know-how. Whether it be of a storage tank, smoke stack, 
pressure vessel, water, oil or gas pipe line, Western Pipe & Steel 
Company has the answer to your steel construction problems. 


Our staff will be glad to make recommendations on the application 
of steel to your needs. A letter or call is all that is necessary. 


WWEUA LO PIPE & STEEL COMPANY 
WESTERN BUILT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


- vane OF CALIFORNIA 
onks Linings, Corrosion 


Bolted Resisting . 
Galvanized Pipe Q y 
Riveted Gas, Water & Oil 
Welded Towers 
Towers Bubble j 
Evaporator 
Gas Cleaners Fractionating < rr 
Gos Holders vous <AETEO 
essure 
Gas Separators wlanes 
Heat Exchangers Structural ' 
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cook a turkey” 
ern — 4 Wwith liv 


_. YES, THE HEAT USED to roast your holiday turkey in a 
modern gas oven is made with air—and lots of it. Fluid 

“heat, it is sometimes called, and here’s how the magic 
of “Air at Work” figures in almost every step of the 
manufacturing process. 

First, a mixture of coal and coke is ignited, and a 
stream of air is passed through it to attain the proper 
temperature for gas-making. Then steam is applied to 

» the hot fuel, and the reaction produces carbon monox- 
ide, hydrogen, and methane—known as “blue” gas. 
When the fuel has cooled and the reaction slowed 
©. down, Sturtevant-engineered air is put to work again 
» and the cycle repeated. Then the gas is forced into a 
iN ' “carburetor” where it is enriched with an oil spray and 
’ * blended by “superheating.” Sturtevant also takes on the 
job of forcing the gas through purifiers to storage and, 
under carefully regulated pressures, through miles of 
_pipe right to your burner, Altogether, the amount of 
“air required to make enough gas to roast your turkey 
weighs about twice as much as the turkey itself! 


























To gos men they‘re BLOWERS, 
EXHAUSTERS, or BOOSTERS, and 
it’s hard to find a gas plant where 
Sturtevant is not first choicel 





NEW HORIZONS COMING UP—in heating, ventilating, air- 
conditioning, controlling dust and fumes, or burning 
fuel more economically—and Sturtevant “Engineered 
Air” will be an ever more important production tool. 
Why not talk with a Sturtevant Engineer now about 
how “Air at Work” can help you? 


THE B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Division of Westinghouse Electric 
Plant at Berkeley, California 
SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE » PORTLAND + SPOKANE 
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How ars work —— 
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VALVE CLOSED—The valve plate of a ‘‘Dual- 
Cushion” Valve is flat, fits solidly and tightly 
on the seat without weakening, bending or 
wae action. Reaction plate and valve 

spring combination relax pressure on valve in 
closed position to prevent shock, give quick 
opening, silent closing and reduced resistance, 





VALVE OPEN—Reaction “plate and valve 
spring increase resistance against valve to 
cushion valve as it comes to a stop in the 
wide open position. Note that dual-cushioning 
effect is only possible in the modern design 
of this Sullivan valve mechanism. (Inner valve 
is not shown in these diagrams.) 





; 


PRODUCTS: 
STATIONARY AND PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS 
eran CASTING GRIPS + FOUNDATION 
RS + PORTABLE HOISTS - ROCK DRILLS 
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SULLIVAN dual-cushien VALVES 


for Heavy-Duty Air-Compressor Efficiency 


@ “Dual-Cushion” Valves in your Sullivan 100 Series Air 


Compressor. . 


-mean quiet, long-life operation and horsepower 


savings and full rated capacity on year-after-year continuous oper- 
ation. Ask your Sullivan Representative for names of plants in 
your locality where there are Sullivan Air Compressors at work. 
Get the on-the-job story of what you can expect from Sullivan, 
modern, heavy-duty, advanced compressor design. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY, michigan city, indiana 











in Canada: Canadian Sullivan Machinery Company, Ltd., Dundas, Ontario 


DOUBLE AIR-FLOW PORTS 

Double ports ensure maximum, 
frictionless air flow. ‘Dual Cush- 
ion’ Valves combine simplicity 
with advanced engineering to give 
top efficiency under all working 
conditions. 


SULLIVAN 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIR COMPRESSORS from \, to 3,000 H. P. 


Offices » SEATTLE - SPOKANE - BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PORTLAND 


PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


ST, LOUIS 


- DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 


BIRMINGHAM - KNOXVILLE - HUNTINGTON - LOS ANGELES - DULUTH - EL PAS@ 
BUTTE « SALT LAKE CITY - SCRANTON - DENVER - DALLAS, 
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THIS 1S A TRUCK CHASSIS—THE POWER UNIT 


cd. i> It can be used either to carry or to 
6) oO pull loads. 


THIS 1S A MODERN FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


Different types of bodies de- 
signed to carry almost any kind 
















of commodity may be mounted 
on a Fruehauf chassis. 





~ =—— Ee WASHINGTON PACKERS im 
w 


COUPLE THE TRUCK TO THE FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
and YOU HAVE A TRUCK-AND-TRAILER! 


With it you can haul at least 
twice as much as the truck alone 
could carry. That’s because any 
truck, like a horse, can pull far 
more than it is designed to carry. 


* eee cane 
a og DEWKIST Ge Siem iow 















SINCE A small truck, pulling a Fruehauf Trailer, can haul the same 
load that a much bigger truck can carry, you can make these three 
important savings: 


& Your truck and Fruehauf owners say 30% to 60% less. 
Trailer will cost less than a big 


truck—probably one-third less. © Your truck will cost much 


less to replace when worn out— 
te Your costs for gas, oil and and the Fruehauf Trailer will 
maintenance will be lower— outlast several trucks. 





Further, Fruehauf Trailers are fast and safe. They are easy to 
handle on hilly, winding roads or busy, city streets. Send us a com- 
plete description of your hauling or delivery needs and you will 
promptly receive full information about Fruehauf Trailers. 











World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Western Manufacturing Plant — Los Angeles 


Sales and Service Branches: Los Angeles + Fresno 
San Diego « San Francisco + Salt Lake City + Phoenix 
Seattle + Portland « Spokane + Denver « El Paso 


TRAILERS 72°77°2:°7. 
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Professional Talent Required 

Management stands appalled at the mil- 
lions of man hours lost by strikes and other 
industrial disagreements, but in the ma- 
jority of cases doesn’t do much except 
wring its hands over this tremendous wast- 
age that must be added to the cost of pro- 
duction. Far too many times employers at- 
tempt to meet the situation by amateur 
methods, instead of doing what is recog- 
nized by wise management (pages 33-35) 
as the natural, simple and business-like 
remedy, namely, to put the job of negotiat- 
ing agreements in the hands of an em- 
ployers association which does nothing 
else but. 


~} 


More Aluminum Needed 

Instead of aluminum being a drug on 
the market more plants may be needed to 
produce enough of it to satisfy the new 
uses participants in the Light Metals Clinic 
at Pullman, Wash., have found for the 
metal, see pages 39-40. 


Growing Pains 

Everyone knows the task of keeping 
growing children in clothes. The relation- 
ship between western apparel manufactur- 
ers and their market is much the same as 
that of parent and child. The market is 
growing so rapidly that the manufacturers 
are having to jump to keep up with it. 
Just how rapidly the industry is growing 
is indicated in the story on pages 36-38. 


Keep the Price Down 

Ideas are needed in the field of what to 
make in the West for sale overseas. The 
field of thought, of course, is greatly re- 
stricted through the need for having the 
p> Products so cheaply constructed that they 

can be sold at a cheap price and yet yield 
a profit to the manufacturer and seller. For 
the latest thought along this line turn to 
pages 42-43, 





Moscow Comes to Denver 

Just to indicate that foreign trade is not 
something in the West’s distant future, is, 
instead, a very real and present thing, turn 
to page 43 for the story of how a Denver 
plant is manufacturing and selling vast 
quantities of pipe line equipment to Mos- 
cow for use on their natural gas pipe line. 


Action On Geneva Looms 


Like Mark Twain's comment on conver- 
sation regarding the weather, that every- 
one is always talking about it but no one 
ever does anything, has been the publicity 
over the future of the Geneva steel mill. 
At last there are some signs (page 44) 
that the situation is settling down to where 
the Surplus Property Administrator is in 
a position to make a deal. But an observer 
points out (page 45) that what the West- 
ern steel industry lacks is not cheaper steel, 
but fabrication in volume. 


A Credit Man's Answer 

Instead of a bright new world that the 
postwar planners were talking about in 
wartime, we already find ourselves in a 
postwar wilderness of strikes, debt, and in- 
ternational suspicion (page 50). Leave 
it to the credit man to see the hole in the 
doughnut, but this time the credit man 
takes unto himself the responsibility for 
figuring out some ideas as to how to sub- 
stitute some sunshine for the gloom. 


Already Have It 


The West has an automobile industry, 
despite Henry Kaiser's vanishing promise 
to bring it one. Los Angeles is the second 
largest automobile production area in the 
country (page 46). 


Big Job For Moles 

Those who have felt that freight rates 
between the central Pacific Coast areas and 
points East are too high will be very much 
interested in a proposal to shorten the dis- 
tance by boring 57 miles of tunnels under 
the Sierra. For further details see page 47. 
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Aircraft Dispersal 

Six atomic bombs could make the air- 
craft production facilities in the Los An- 
geles area look like Hiroshima, says a gov- 
ernment board of experts at Washington 
(page 48). The board wants the industry 
dispersed, but admittedly thinks it will be 
a hard job to make the military needs take 
precedence over the ordinary manufactur- 
ing for civilian use. 


Plywood Panels 

A series of six pictures shows much of 
the lengthy process by which plywood is 
converted out of huge logs of Douglas fir. 
With the comparatively sudden growth of 
plywood in the national consciousness as 
one of the strongest and most workable 
building materials, the series (page 51), 
should prove of particular interest. 


A Way To Discover Loss 

Virtually every manufacturer knows that 
too large a percentage of the fuel he burns 
in his plant goes up the chimney for a total 
loss. But most of them don’t know just 
how large a percentage that is. If they did 
they might move faster to do something 
about it. A quick way to discover the extent 
of the loss is contained in the story on 
page 55. 


Water No Hazard Now 

With a multiplicity of materials hand- 
ling devices available to American industry 
it is hard to realize that there is room for 
one more. There is, however, and there will 
still be after that. For a picture of the latest 
device to invade the industrial field riffle 
through the following pages to 53 where 
you will find the story about ‘“Water Buf- 
faloes.” 


Keeping Them Flying 

One of the biggest maintenance jobs in 
industry, one in which the workers must 
keep everlastingly at it, is that of airplane 
maintenance for those machines engaged in 
civil flight. Just how much of a job this is 
can be gleaned in the story (page 54) of 
the process. 
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STANDARD ENGINEERS 


NOTEBOOK 





Improved RPM Motor Oil compounding 


Because of the lessening of military requirements 
for special ingredients used in heavy-duty lubri- 
cating oils, more compounding is now used in the 
manufacture of RPM Compounded Motor Oil. Operators 
using RPM Motor Oil will find engines running much 
cleaner and a marked reduction in wear on parts. 


More detergent in RPM Motor Oil assures loosening 
of any gum-carbon deposits around rings, thus pre- 
venting sluggish action of rings, sticking and 
blow-by. Its washing action keeps cylinders, pis- 
tons and oil systems cleaner. It keeps contaminants 
dispersed in the oil until drained. 


A new de-foaming compound has been added to RPM 
Motor Oil assuring full-flow oil circulation. 


One hundred percent paraffin base RPM Compounded 
Motor 0il is improved in all of its old qualities 
including special affinity for metal whether hot or 
cold, resistance to oxidation and sludging, and 
prevention of corrosion on all engine parts. 
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Hardener lengthens life of plant floors 


STANDARD FLOOR HARDENER 
SEALS AND MAINTAINS APPEARANCE 
OF FLOORS SUBJECTED TO CONTACT 
‘WITH GREASE, OIL AND DIRT 


STANDARD FLOOR HARDENER 
REDUCES SPLINTERING OF 
WOOD AND “DUSTING” OF 
CONCRETE 





PENETRATES DEEP INTO 
WOOD, CONCRETE, LINOLEUM, 
COMPOSITION, UNGLAZED 
TILE FLOORS 

HARDENS TEXTURE OF FLOORS, 
FILLS CRACKS AND REDUCES WEAR 


CONTAINS THINNERS, 
ORIERS, GUMS, CHINA 
WOOD OILS, AS ARE 
USED IN MANUFACTURE 
OF QUALITY VARNISHES 


Where maintenance of floors is a problem because of 
excessive use, wear from grit, contact with grease, 
oil, fruit juices or discoloration, Standard Floor 
Hardener is recommended. 


Made from special petroleum oils, wood oils, gums 
and thinners, most of which are used in making a 
quality varnish, Standard Floor Hardener pene- 
trates deeply, hardens wood, concrete, linoleum, 
composition flooring and unglazed tile. It should 
not be used on any rubber or asphaltic product. 


Standard Floor Hardener provides a hard, non- 
slippery surface that prevents absorption of dirt, 
grease, etc., and makes cleaning much easier and 
faster. It stops excessive splintering and chip- 
ping of wood and "dusting" of concrete. 


Because a gallon of Standard Floor Hardener cov- 
ers up to 600 square feet, it is economical. It may 
be thinned as much as 25 percent with Standard Con- 
pounded Paint Thinner. 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your maintenance 
_ job easier. Call your local Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 
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® Instead of being put on the defensive when union representatives spring their demands for higher pay and other requirements that 
increase your costs, how much simpler to put everything in the hands of a full-time organization specializing in such matters. 


SKILLED MANAGEMENT AGENTS 
SHOULD HANDLE NEGOTIATING 


Only Broad Experience and Undivided Attention to the Task Can Meet 
Skill of Union Business Agents and Solve Complex Difficulties with Labor 


T= REPRESENT management in its 
= 


relations with labor is becoming a 
profession. The collective bargain- 
ing table today is no place for a tyro. This 
is being significantly demonstrated here in 
the West, an area where labor relations 
are developing under a considerably differ- 
ent pattern than elsewhere in the country, 
for historical and other reasons. 
It makes no difference how successful 
a man may be as a production engineer, 
sales manager or president of a company. 
The chances are that he will lose his shirt 
in the negotiation of a labor agreement 
unless he has been put together just right 
by nature for that sort of thing; has de- 
voted a great deal of attention to it and 
has accumulated considerable experience. 
No good business man would send a 
gteenhorn into a production or sales job, 
nor would he himself attempt to draw the 
terms of a legal contract. He would look 


P™about for an experienced production en- 


gineer, a sales manager with a record or 
a good legal firm for these tasks. 

In labor relations, however, manage- 
ment in general has been unbelievably 
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obtuse, at least in the past. Time after 
time, in the early days of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, did employers by the 
score say to the writer of this article, “My 
employees are all against the union; they 
will vote against it 4 to 1,” only to have 
the vote go 4 to 1 the other way. Far too 
many are still convinced that they can dam 
up the ocean. 

Obviously, it is inevitable that if wages 





Editor’s Note: This plain-spoken ar- 
ticle was written by a close student of 
Western labor relations, who has seen 
at first-hand the disastrous effects of 
amateurish efforts by management to 
cope with union leaders who spend 
their entire time, month in and month 
out, year after year, planning ways and 
means to get higher pay and more fa- 
vorable conditions for their members. 
He has also seen how vastly more suc- 
cessful management is when it puts its 
bargaining in the hands of organiza- 
tions which make it their business to 
know and understand intimately every 
detail of labor relations, to compre- 
hend each situation thoroughly and 
foresee the trends. 











are inadequate and working conditions un- 
satisfactory, employees eventually will take 
just as active measures to obtain an im- 
provement in the situation as management 
will to “get out of the red.”” Current his- 
tory is ample proof of the fact, as man- 
agement is only too painfully aware. 

Unfortunately many employers still 
stumble along with only occasional atten- 
tion to the labor relations problem, and 
then are mystified as to the reason why 
their impromptu efforts to solve a puzz- 
ling and threatening situation fail to bring 
success. 

Wise management, however, is coming 
to realize today that the collective labor 
contract and its labor relations generally 
are a field in which it needs top brains 
and experience. It has learned or is learn- 
ing this the hard way, because it has gone 
up against the professional negotiator of 
labor unions and in many instances has 
had its pants taken off. 

For some reason or other, management 
for many years looked upon the union 
business agent as an “agitator,” which he 
was and is, of course. But “agitation” is 
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only one of his tools. The others are, many 
years of trained experience in dealing with 
employers and with the members of his 
own unions. This equips him with a vast 
fund of practical knowledge. 

Whenever a man comes into your office 
and lays down his card as a business rep- 
resentative of a union, you may be sure 
that he is an experienced man who has 
come up the hard way and knows all the 
answers before you make them. It takes 
a good man to force his way up through 
the union movement to a position of lead- 
ership, a hard man and a tough one and 
management should never discount his 
brains although he may have received a 
pair of cauliflower ears on his way up. 


Soon Will Be a Profession 

The making of collective labor agree- 
ments today is a business, if not a profes- 
sion. In time it will be a profession. In 
fact, many lawyers are either diverting a 
large part of their practices to this field 
or are devoting themselves exclusively 
to it. 

In those cases where they are adaptable 
to a new set of values, these lawyers may 
be quite able. In other cases where they 
attempt to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment along the same lines that they would 
draw up other instruments, they are not 
so successful because in the highly emo- 
tional field of collective labor relations 
between management and labor, there are 
no codes or rules of evidence, and pre- 
cedents do not count. Nor are there any 
courts of appeal except public opinion. 

Right now the whole nation is in the 
throes of a crisis in the relations of or- 
ganized labor and management of Ameri- 
can industries. The purpose of President 
Truman’s labor-management conference in 
Washington at this time is an attempt to 
set up some guide posts and mechanisms, 
if not codes, to govern these relations be- 
tween labor and management on a collec- 
tive basis. 

Active Developments in West 

As usual, the West, younger and more 
plastic as it is, is clearly in the forefront 
in the organization of its labor relations. 
Up and down the Pacific Coast from Se- 
attle to San Diego, you will find employer 
groups organized exclusively to bargain 
collectively with labor. 

Many of these groups are on an indus- 
try basis. They are all young and they vary 
in their degree of organization, extent and 
method of operation. In Seattle for in- 
stance, you have the Association of Dis- 
tributors representing large and small dis- 
tributing firms as well as other groups such 
as the metal trades and salmon industries. 

In San Francisco you have a community- 
wide bargaining group known as the San 
Francisco Employers Council with which 
are affiliated nearly thirty industry groups 
all organized to bargain collectively with 
the same union or unions. Similar organ- 
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izations operate in Oakland, Sacramento, 
Stockton, San Jose, Salinas and San Diego. 

In Los Angeles you have the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, which 
does not bargain directly for its members 
but which serves in an advisory capacity 
to them in their relations with unions. 
Then there is the California Association 
of Employers which is made up of affiliated 
councils in many of the smaller commun- 
ities in Central and Northern California. 

All of these councils and groups are 
staffed by professional labor relations ex- 
perts who do nothing else except handle 
labor relations. Some of them have been 
doing it for the past 25 years and and most 
of them are able to meet the experienced 
union representatives toe to toe. They can 
do this only because they have learned how 
to do it by meeting them toe to toe day 
after day and year after year across the 
bargaining tables. 

These men are trained on the job for 
the job, men picked for their background, 
judgment, integrity and courage to begin 
with and developed in the day to day give 
and take of the horse trading that we call 
collective bargaining. 


Watch For The Curves 

The good ones know every curve that 
a union negotiator is likely to throw at 
them and they are ready to bat it down 
even before it is thrown simply because 
they have seen it thrown before. On the 
other hand, they are men of such integrity 
and intelligence that they never throw a 
curve at labor. They know it doesn’t pay 
in the long run. 

Get a good professional negotiator of 
collective labor agreements in a quiet cor- 
ner over a drink and if he trusts you he 
will tell you that his biggest problem is vot 
the union or its representatives but the em- 
ployer or groups of employers he may be 
representing. He will admit to you that 
more applecarts have been upset by the 
intervention of an employer in a negotia- 
tion than the unions have been able to 
turn over to their advantage. 

Many an agreement advantageous to an 
employer or a group of employers which 
the experienced negotiator had in the mak- 
ing, has been dynamited and turned to the 
disadvantage of his clients or members of 
his group when a know-it-all top manage- 
ment man or, in some cases, a poorly paid 
employee of the personnel department of 
a firm, bulled his way into a discussion 
where he should have remained silent. 


Let One Man Talk 


In fact, top professional negotiators, 
while they will insist upon a responsible 
negotiating committee being appointed 
for a firm or group they are representing, 
will insist that only one man be permitted 
to speak in a negotiating conference with 
the union and some of them that only the 
negotiator himself shall be that man. 


Most good negotiators will insist that 
their negotiating committee be present 
during the negotiations of an agreement 
and first rate negotiators will usually de. 
mand that they themselves be the spokes. 
man. The reason for this is that they know 
that the technique of the union negotiators 
is to try to get a division of opinion on an 
issue as between the employers present. 

If they are able to do this, they have 
broken the most important tool. in the 
hands of the negotiators, namely, unity. 
This is especially true in the negotiation 
of a group contract where more than one 
employer is concerned. 

Individual Bargaining Risky 

A great many firms today still believe 
that it is to their advantage to negotiate 
individually with unions, but as time goes 
on more and more of them are realizing 
the value of employer group bargaining; 
that individual bargaining is more likely 
to be to their disadvantage than to their 
advantage ultimately. 

The chief disadvantage of individual 
plant collective bargaining is that the 
union and unions identified in the plant 
work as one or at least co-operatively and 
play one establishment against another, 
whipsawing them back and forth to gain 
greater advantage eventually over each. 

In the collective group contract, all firms 
join their interests and prevent this whip- 
sawing. In the hands of an experienced 
professional negotiator, their interests are 


far better protected because of their united © 


strength and the realization of the union 


negotiator that if they employ the strike | 


weapon, they will have to employ it against 
the whole group and cut off part if not 
all of the revenue of the union if they 
strike. 

Moreover, the group contract is likely 
to improve the labor relations of those 
firms which have poor labor relations, be- 


cause the contract itself will bring the. 


working conditions up to the level of the 
better firms. 


Knowledge of Law and Facts 
Group negotiations under professional 
negotiators also places at the disposal of 
all members of the employer group a com- 


plete knowledge of governmental laws ~ 
and regulations, the provisions of other 


contracts which the union has with other 
groups in that particular locality or in com- 
petitive localities, as well as the previous 
experience and acquaintanceship of the ne- 
gotiator or negotiators with that union and 
its representatives. 

This is very important, because it means 
that the union will not attempt to put over 
demands that they withdrew on other em 
ployers represented by the same negotia- 
tor or his colleagues, and because they re- 
spect the integrity and ability of the ne- 
gotiator whom they have come to know 
across many bargaining tables. The word 
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integrity cannot be over-stressed because it 
is the one thing in addition to courage 
that union representatives respect. 

This word respect brings up the sub- 
ject of employers and their representatives 
who like to “deal under the table” with 
union representatives; who secretly try to 
work themselves into the good graces of 


& union representatives by one device or an- 


other, thinking that they will get a more 
advantageous contract than their com- 
petitor. 

They would never do it if they knew 
what the union representative really 
thought about them. He really looks upon 
them as a “scab,” the same way he looks 
upon a union member who runs out on 
his union. They will play that sort of an 
employer for what they can get out of 
him but his life will not be a happy one 
once they get him in their power and he 
will finally be driven to seek the help of 
his fellow employers to extricate himself. 

~» Many employers fear the loss of their 
individuality by joining in a group labor 
agreement, but that has not been the ex- 


perience of employer groups in Pacific 
Coast cities where such agreements have 
been negotiated. All that is concerned in 
a collective group agreement is wages, 
hours and working conditions and even 
they themselves may be different in various 
firms under a group agreement on the basis 
of past practices and precedent. In fact, 
they are in many instances particularly to 
the advantage of those employers who in 
the past have had a happy relationship 
with their employees through policies and 
Practices creating such agreeable relations. 


Seldom Adapted To Task 

Nothing that is said here should be in- 
terpreted or used to deny the fact that the 
president or executive vice-president, the 
chief production engineer, sales manager, 
or any other executive of a company could 
not represent his company advantageously 
in working out a collective labor agree- 
ment with union representatives. It is quite 
possible that this could be so and it has 
happened, but it is a safe guess that it is 
not frequent. 


The reason is that the training of most 
executives in production and sales fields is 
not the kind of training that serves to fit 
a man for the very involved tasks of the 
collective conference table where legal, 
economic, social and moral values are con- 
stantly brewing, fermenting and boiling 
in the witches’ cauldron. Some of these 
values are phony and some real and their 
weights and relative merits change from 
time to time, almost day to day even, in 
the same negotiation. Men who are used 
to dealing only with hard facts are not 
likely to be equipped with the techniques 
necessary to angle such psychological stew 
and finally clarify it into a palatable collec- 
tive agreement dish. 

Many members of top management who 
might resent some of these statements, may 
be comforted by the fact that there are 
few professional negotiators of collective 
labor agreements who would for a moment 
consider themselves able or qualified to run 


the businesses for which they negotiate. 
They know better. 


® United Mine Workers are a good example of an effective union organization that is in turn dealt with collectively by a strong 
employers association. Scene shows the Frederick Mine in Colorado, supplying coal to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation. 























@ Spanning the West from Denver to Los Angeles to Seattle, the clothing industry is now establishing Apparel City in San Francisco, 


APPAREL-=~a New Giant in the West 


to the West—for apparel manufac- 

turing got its start in California back 
in 1850—production of clothing is well on 
its way to becoming one of the greatest in- 
dustries in the 11 Western States. 

The trend had already set in before the 
war. In 1939, for example, the third largest 
manufacturing industry in California was 
that of the apparel trades whose 22,397 
workers turned out $45,807,000 worth of 
finished goods. 

During the war, of course, business 
boomed generally in the garment industry 
of the entire country. In California, in the 
Denver, Colorado, area and the Pacific 
Northwest, however, the industry’s pro- 
duction skyrocketed. 

Sales of the manufacturers of women’s 
apparel in California alone, soared to such 
an extent that in 1943 they had reached 
$126,500,000, over three times the figure 
for 1939 and nearly seven times that for 
1935.\In men’s clothing, too, production 
values in 1943 had jumped to $69 million, 
double that of 1939. 

Strangely enough, this heavy increase 
in apparel manufacturing in the West dur- 
ing the critical days of the war was not due 
to government orders for clothing for the 
armed forces. Naturally a considerable 
number of war orders were filled in West- 
ern plants, but for the most part strictly 
war production was handled in the East 


Tlie the w by no means a new comer 
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while the greater volume of western out- 
put was allowed to go for civilian goods. 

As a consequence; in the months since 
the war came to its close last August the 
apparel trades have not experienced the 
conversion difficulties that are besetting 
other industries. On the contrary, not only 
has production in existing plants continued 
steadily upward, but there has even been 
a marked beginning of what may prove a 
still greater expansion in the West. 

A pointed illustration of this tendency 
was reported in Western Industry's Octo- 
ber issue where, under Regional Reviews, 
appeared the story of how Mode O'Day, 
one of the larger garment makers, had set 
up a branch factory at Trinidad, Colorado. 

Another indication of expansion lies in 
the story of the U. S. Garment Company 
in Seattle, Washington. Beginning in 1937 
with not much more than a sewing ma- 
chine, a couple of hundred dollars capital 
and an eye for style, the company has pro- 
gressed so rapidly that today goods pro- 
duced in its Seattle plant by over 100 
workers are bringing in an annual gross of 
over $750,000. 

Not only that but its production, con- 
cerned chiefly with clothing for women and 
children, has become assured of such a 
continued demand that the firm has opened 
a branch factory in Everett, and plans are 
being laid for even further expansion. 

In Southern California, of course, the 
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rise of the apparel trades has been almost | ‘” th 
meteoric, and it is still continuing. Begin. | '" © 
ning shortly after the end of the first World 
War when Hollywood motion pictures be- Tl 
gan to reach into every corner of the globe, | whic 
Southern California manufacturers were ling 
quick to see the advantages accruing to terpr 
their business from being located at the. basis of 
world’s screen capital. Stylists were alert to In 
seize the opportunity of making their in- | is ye 
valuable contributions to the glamor of the | turer 
stars. a giv 
Their efforts were singularly successful. has s 
Not only did their creations spread rapidly delit 
among adults, but styles of children’s | ‘0. 
clothes were deeply affected as tens of T 
thousands of mothers throughout the na | Pare 
tion noted the costumes of Shirley Temple. “on 
Apparel manufacturers poured into the — 
area. Whether they were directly connected fet 
with the film industry or not, they knew Smal 
the value of being there where they could me 
best get into the job of filling the demand | P* ; 
for Hollywood styles. Extent of this de | }; ‘ 
mand is seen in the fact that by 1939 ap- 
parel factories in Los Angeles County alone City 
numbered 691 with an average of 23 O 
workers to a plant. that 
Today this tendency is as marked as ever. es m 
Southern California manufacturers are not [| find 
only consolidating their advances of the comy 
war years but planning a greater peacetime oO: 
expansion. ever, 
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Apparel City 


More significant than any of these ex- 
amples, however, is the construction of 
Apparel City in San Francisco which is to 
get under way this month. 


In the world of clothing manufacturers 
the creation of Apparel City is probably 
, the most startling news since the introduc- 

tion of power machinery. 

When Harry L. Kahn, vice president of 
the British Fashion Trades Association, 
was shown the plans and taken over the 
site in the course of a recent ten-day survey 
of the San Francisco apparel market, he 
repeatedly muttered “Extraw'd’n’ry.”” That 
at least is the report, and for the benefit of 
those who don’t know, the typical British 
understatement, voiced as Kahn uttered it, 
had all the ergs of a Hollywood “super- 
colossal.” 

Just why is Apparel City felt to be so 
remarkable? Disregarding for the moment 
that its construction will cost several mil- 


lion dollars and that it will undoubtedly be 


the most streamlined, functional apparel 
manufacturing center in the world, we 
shall consider some of the reasons. 

For several years now there has been a 
strong tendency for apparel manufacturers 
to leave the great production centers such 
as New York and locate their plants in 
small towns. Reasons for this transfer lie 
in the desire of manufacturers to find lower 
labor costs, lower taxes and to avoid the 
resistance to technological improvements 
in the production end that is encountered 
in some strongly unionized centers. 


Reverses Trend 


The creation of Apparel City, of course, 
which as the name indicates is the assemb- 
ling of many apparel manufacturing en- 
terprises in one place, is the direct antithe- 
»wis of this tendency. 

In addition to that distinguishing factor 
is yet another. Though apparel manufac- 
turers in the past have tended to locate in 
a given area of any great city, never before 
has such an attempt been made jointly and 
deliberately by the industry to get itself 
into a single place for the benefit of all. 

The true significance of this becomes ap- 
parent when one realizes that, while the 
industry is the second largest in the United 
States in number of employees, several 
large manufacturers do not dominate the 
field to the exclusion of the smaller ones. 
Small manufacturers account for a high 
percentage of the total production of the 
industry. Accordingly, the business is 
highly competitive, and since it is, such a 
toncerted action as the erection of Apparel 
City is a unique thing. 

Of course, some cynics might remark 


~— the idea was quickly taken up because 
1 


meant that each manufacturer would 
find it easier to keep an eye on what his 
competitors were doing. 

Offsetting this unpleasant motive, how- 
€ver, are several others that will become 





evident in consideration of just what 
Apparel City is. 

Just what it is physically can be told 
briefly. When completed next July it will 
consist of 32 concrete-and-steel buildings 
of the latest, most streamlined design, 
erected on a 32-acre site in the southeastern 
part of the city. As seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration the buildings will be at- 
tractively laid out on beautifully land- 
scaped grounds. Ranging from one to six 
stories in height the buildings will provide 
over a million feet of floor space, furnish- 
ing working room for from 10 to 15 thou- 
sand workers engaged directly in the ap- 
parel trades, 


Ideal Conditions 


But in constructing the city, emphasis is 
not to be laid chiefly on the manufacturing 
facilities. In order to assure the workers of 
the most favorable working conditions pos- 
sible, provision is being made for inclu- 
sion of beauty salons, doctors’ and den- 
tists’ offices, dry cleaners, barber shops, 
service stations, auto repair facilities and 
drug stores. Not only that but there will 





also be restaurants, and for those who 
bring their own lunches, dining rooms 
will be available in which hot soups and 
beverages will be served. 

To cap all this, and just by way of being 
sure that no chance of having contented 
workers is let slip, even a spacious swim- 
ming pool is to be constructed where the 
employees can refresh themselves in their 
leisure hours. 

Naturally all these facilities will likewise 
be available to buyers as well. And just to 
make sure that the buyers get there in the 
proper numbers an auditorium with 4 seat- 
ing capacity of 1,000 will be provided for 
the holding of weekly style shows. 

More still. Realizing full well that buy- 
ers are what make the market, the fathers 
of Apparel City are going to see to it that 
nothing is left undone to make their stay 
in the area as comfortable as possible. The 
idea behind this intention obviously is to 
have them leave the city with an undeniable 
feeling that they must return on their next 
buying trip without fail. 

While the effect that Apparel City will 
have on the industry in the West is to a 





@ Though Los Angeles and San Francisco form the style centers of the West's rapidly 
growing apparel industry, the nimble fingers of workers elsewhere in the West are 
turning out goods in swiftly increasing quantities. Above is a scene in one of the pro- 
duction units of the U. S. Garment Company in Seattle. Below is a similar picture from 
the Denver plant of the Bayly Manufacturing Company, the first union work clothing 
factory in the United States, with branch factories located at Portland and Long Beach. 

























APPAREL 
considerable extent a speculative thing, it 
can be definitely stated that it will intensify 
the importance of the San Francisco area as 
a style center. In recent years the area has 
begun to specialize in production of wo- 
men’s coats and suits and men’s sports- 
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wear. 

At the same time the production of 
women’s and children’s clothing has grown 
by leaps and bounds, so rapidly, in fact 
that just a year ago the numbers engaged 
in this branch of the industry in the area 
exceeded the 1940 figure by more than 50 
per cent. In both these classifications, then, 
it is reasonable to expect the existence of 
Apparel City to give added impetus, and 
meanwhile, output of men’s work clothes 
that for years accounted for the greater 
part of the industry's production in the 
area continues to hold its own. 

Yet another possible effect ‘of its crea- 
tion is the likelihood that it may stimulate 
manufacturers in the Los Angeles area to 
embark upon a similar venture. 

Los Angeles manufacturers, despite the 
tremendous advantage inherent in the 
nearby motion picture business, know that 
it is never safe to rest on one’s laurels in 
the highly competitive apparel business. 
With their gift for acting quickly on an 
idea, it is highly likely that a variation of 
Apparel City will soon be found under con- 
struction in Southern California. This is 
already hinted at in such an authoritative 
work as “Apparel Manufacturing in Cali- 
fornia’ produced by the State Reconstruc- 
tion and Reemployment Commission, 
which says “an equally ambitious one 
(comparing it with the San Francisco ven- 
ture) —will doubtless be developed by the 
industry in Southern California.” 

Such a development is only natural in an 
industry in which even in the crucial war 
year of 1943, the staggering number of 
57,085 new dress styles were released by 
the industry, a truly invaluable contribu- 
tion to the effort of keeping up the morale 
of the civilian population. 

Whether, however, the Southern Cali- 
fornia project gets under way or not, the 
fact that Apparel City is already under con- 
struction is irrefutable evidence that the 
Age of Co-operation in the industry has 
finally arrived. 

That its most pointed, strongest appear- 
ance has been in the West may also be 
taken as evidence of a pulling together 
which should become generally charac- 
teristic of all industry in the West of the 
future. If it continues, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will, the “rivalry 
and discord which have done much to 
inhibit the growth and undermine the sta- 
bility of the industry as a whole,” to quote 
again from the report cited two paragraphs 
above, will distinctly be a thing of the 
dead past. 


120 Miles By Plane 
May Cost 21 Cents In Fuel 


EEK-END trips by two or three- 

WV seater planes at a fuel cost of 21 

cents for 130 miles are due in the 
immediate future thanks to a new light- 
weight aircraft diesel engine that has suc- 
cessfully completed its final tests, accord- 
ing to its manufacturers. 

Designed by Fred A. Thaheld specific- 
ally for use in low-price airplanes, the new 
engine is now ready for actual production. 
Its final tests were given at the Shaffer 
Tool Works at Brea, California. 

The engine is so constructed that it 
weighs no more than the conventional gas- 
oline aircraft engine now employed in light 
aircraft. As a result, makers of light air- 
planes may be able to replace their present 
engines with the new diesel model with- 
out any alteration in plane design or con- 
struction of their models currently coming 
off the assembly lines. 

An unusual feature is that though the 
engine is built in two horsepowers—100 
and 125—all the parts of either engine are 
interchangeable. Each of them are of the 
four cylinder type, opposed and air-cooled. 

Potential market for the engine is seen 
in the estimation of production require- 
ments by one established producer of light 
airplanes. Based upon a postwar sales pro- 
gram established before announcement of 
the new engine, the producer estimated 


© With this newly designed diesel engine that is soon to go into production Westerners 
may be able to have a plane that will chop the cost of week-end trips to a minimum. 






















































that 10,000 planes must be produced ig 
1946 to satisfy his sales requirements for 
the year. 

In addition to expected low operating 
costs the new diesel engine promises to 
bring to light aircraft all the other ad. 
vantages that have long distinguished its 
type: less danger of explosion as its fuel 
is less volatile than gasoline; eliminatiog 
of the electrical ignition system ; and elime 
nation of carburetor icing. 

Another advantage is that it will not | 
horsepower at increasing altitudes as rapid 
ly as gasoline engines. This is shown in re 
sults of tests in which diesel-powered 
planes had an automatic increase in ceil- 
ing height of at least 40 per cent ove 
planes powered with other types of motors, 





Not content with introducing the diesel 
to the light aircraft field, Thaheld hag 
gone well along in the process of develop: 
ment of a six-cylinder engine for use iq 
commercial planes. 


Thaheld, who built the first low-wing 
monoplane in 1924, and who in 1929 came 


e Tv 


out with a nine-cylinder, radial, diesel air- oe 
craft engine which became the first diesel Peni 
engine licensed for aircraft use by the Co. 
CAA, will have his new engine produced _ 


by Diesel Power, Inc., a division of the 
Shaffer Tool Works at Brea. 
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© Twenty-one Oregonians at the Pullman Light Metals clinic: Front row: Chester K. Sterret+, mgr. industrial dept., Portland C of C; 
Ralph McGilvra, Product Engineering Co.; M. Femrite and V. E. Hansen, both of Wentworth & Irwin; A. W. Mackie, Pointer-Willamette 
Co.; James G. Tice, Product Engineering Co. Second row: Paul Kullberg, Ind. Specialties Co.; E. H. Knowles and J. Minardi, both of 
Peninsula Fdry. Co.; H. W. Derry, Pacific Power & Light Co.; A. C. Woolley, Woolley Instrument Service; Paul E. Keeney, Paul E. Keeney 
Co. Standing: William H. Rush, Peninsula Fdry. Co.; A. Zwald, Hyster Co.; Martin Schacht, Peninsula Fdry. Co.; N. L. Peck, Pacific 
Metal Co.; Duane S. Killiway and G. E. Healy, both of Portland Gas & Coke Co.; Dan A. Johnson, Bonneville Power Authority, all of 
Portiand; Merle P. Bailey, Bonneville authority, Eugene, Oregon; and E. Don Dilling, United States Bureau of Mines, Albany, Oregon. 


Light Metals Clinic=Prognosis Positive 


plants being a drug on the market, 

prospects for the light metals industry 
are so bright that even more aluminum 
plants may have to be built in the Pa- 
cific Northwest within the next ten years. 

That, at least, is the opinion of Dr. 
Nathaniel Engle, head of the Bureau of 
Economic Research, University of Wash- 
ington, who has conducted extensive mar- 
ket research in the light metals field. 

Though Dr. Engle might be accused 
of undue optimism in some quarters, de- 
velopments at the light metals clinic held 
at Washington State College in Pullman 
during late October give point to his as- 
sertion that “in five or ten years we may 
even be building new aluminum plants 
out here.” 

But whether the West’s future in alum- 
inum and magnesium will be so bright 
and shining depends in a large measure 
on the battle that the West will put up 
to preserve and expand its wartime gains 
in the industry. 

“The West will have to fight politically 
to hold the light metals industry which 


bara of the war-built aluminum 
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is rightfully its own,” said James Louttit, 
manager of the industrial department of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Right now the battle is pretty tough 
slogging, according to Harlan I. Peyton, 
Spokane financier, who described the 
Northwest’s light metals empire as “bog- 
ged down in delay upon delay in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in determining policies on 
private operation of government war 
plants in the area.” 

Plenty of evidence for faith in the in- 
dustry’s successful future was given at the 
clinic held by the college’s Division of 
Industrial Research, which is headed by 
Dr. Eri B. Parker. It ranged from an ex- 
hibit of articles made from aluminum and 
magnesium to the decision to conduct more 
round table clinics as a means of aiding 
the industry in the Pacific Northwest by 
swapping knowledge. 

Stimulated in part by the exhibit which 
included such diverse things as aluminum 
milk cans, orchard ladders and javelins, 
extensive discussions on light metals post- 
war uses were held. 

Not satisfied with the possibilities in- 


herent in the part of aluminum and mag- 
nesium in lightening all forms of trans- 
portation, members of the clinic explored 
the chances of light metals in construction 
of pre-fabricated houses. Here the indi- 
cations are that not only will further ex- 
periments be carried on in building of 
pre-fabricated houses of aluminum, but 
that manufacture of aluminum extrusions 
for window sashes, doors, frames, and 
weather stripping will be important to 
light metals production. 

Under possible uses for aluminum foil 
appeared the story of experimental work 
now being carried with apples. For a cost 
that will average 15 cents a box it is esti- 
mated that apples can be preserved for 30 
days or longer. An idea of how greatly 
the aluminum market would be expanded 
by this one use appears in the statement 
that the Washington apple industry itself 
could absorb 25 million pounds annually. 
For those who think this too extreme a 
figure the Hershey company alone has used 
8 million pounds of foil in a single year. 

Apples are not the only fruit, however, 
for which the industry has postwar plans. 
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© A group of six representing the great diversity of interest in the clinic are: D. C. 


Murphy, Permanente Metals Corporation, California; Don W. Walters, manager, Inland 
Empire Industrial Research, Inc., Spokane; K. T. Vangness, Los Angeles; Ted Van Ousterhout, 
Holland, Michigan; Homer J. Dana, acting director of Washington State College 
engineering experiment station, now on leave; and C. L. Verburg, Holland, Michigan. 


Oranges, grapefruit, peaches, pears, let- 
tuce, and probably kumquats, too, are all 
slated to be wrapped in the silvery-colored 
foil if the light metals fabricators have 
their way. 

But cellophane producers needn't get 
the jim-jams over these far-reaching plans, 
for nothing was said about wrapping up 
the retail box in which the fruit is packed. 
Before the clinic got around to consider- 
ing that, participants launched into a dis- 
cussion of employing the airy metal for 
such things as milk bottle caps and wall 
paper in both of which commodities they 
see distinct possibilities. 


Metal Furniture 


Furniture, too, came in for its share of 
talk. The success of chrome-plated chairs 
and tables in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war indicates to the industry 
that both aluminum and magnesium will 
form comfortable things to sit on or eat 
from. As a result it would be just as well 
for Grand Rapids (and Los Angeles and 
Portland) to start in contemplating some 
competition from this quarter in the next 
few years. 

Yet another item, so small that it verged 
on the trivial, was a two-way corner street 
sign with aluminum letters on a plastic 
background. The sign would be both more 
visible at night than those now in use, and 
since it would have no possibility of cor- 
rosion it would normally last a lifetime. 

Frequently as the discussions progressed 
members of the clinic expressed the need 
for up-to-date text and data books on the 
industry. Point was given to the need by 
the evident lack of standardization in ter- 
minology and nomenclature. At the same 
time it was brought out that a simplifica- 
tion of technology would be of substan- 
tial benefit to the small operators in the 
field in order to give them an equal op- 
portunity with the large fabricators. 


Magnesium Safe 


Several of the panel discussions, held 
under the direction of a sub-chairman with 
from four to a dozen experts and techni- 
cians taking part, laid emphasis on the 
safety with which work in magnesium can 
be carried out. Proper technical knowledge 
and prescribed safety measures would pre- 
vent the kind of accidents in magnesium 
work which have given rise to much un- 
favorable publicity in the past. 

As evidence of this it was pointed out 
that the dust of nearly all metals will ex- 
plode or burn under certain conditions. 
Aluminum dust and iron, for example, at 
the right temperatures and air conditions, 
will burn with an intense heat. 

Of significance comparable in import- 
ance to everything said or done at the meet- 
ing was the fact that the clinic, the first 
in the industry's history, was held in the 
Pacific Northwest. That 42 organizations 
and companies were represented by 118 
of their members, indicates the need for 
such meetings and assures their continu- 
ance. 

The two-day event served to emphasize 
the importance of Professor Eri B. Park- 
er’s newly created Division of Industrial 


Research. The light metals and foundry 
experimental work being conducted by the 
division revealed to attendants at the clinic 
the important contribution the college is 
making to the industry's future. 


Deplores Draft 


In connection with the part that the 
college is playing in supplying the indus. 
try with men qualified to work in its tech- 
nical and production divisions, Dean R. 
D. Sloan, speaking as the representative 
of President Wilson Compton, deplored 
government policies in drafting young 
men with a scientific bent. “We'll soon 
be 60,000 engineers short,” said he, “if 
we don’t do something very quickly 
about deferring young men to study in so 
vital a field.” 

One of the most salient facts emerging 
from the clinic is that the light metals in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest is deter- 
mined to overlook no possibility in as. 
suring itself a growing future. 


And the word industry is used inclu- 4 


sively. None of the big or little operators 
is left out. 

Corporations and organizations con- 
tributing displays or experts to the clinic 
were: 


Aluminum Company of America, Boeing 
Aircraft Company, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Ltd., Brown Industries, Casein Com. 
pany of America, Chemical Finishing Company, 
Chemical Roof Construction, Inc., Columbia 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, Commit. 
tee for Economic Development, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Dow Chemical 
Company, Eagle Metals, Eutectic Welding Com. 
pany, General Electric Company, General Elec: 
tric X-Ray Corporation, Gonzaga University, 
Industrial Specialties Company, Inland Empire 
Industrial Research, Kenworth Motor Truck 
Corporation, Metal Sales Company, Northwest 
Research, Pacific Metals Company, Pacific Power 
and Light, Permanente Metals Corporation, 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Product En- 
gineering Company, Puget Sound Power and 
Light, Pullman Northwest, Inc., Revere Cop- 
per and Brass., Inc., Reynolds Metal Corpora- 
tion, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, State Department of 
Conservation and Development, Travis Pattern 
Works, United States Bureau of Mines, United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, University of 
Washington, Washington Water Power, Web- 
ster Welding Company, Western Gear Works, 
and Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


© A dinner session concluded the two-day clinic. Left to right: J. G. McGivern, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, Gonzaga University, Spokane; Harlan |. Peyton, Spokane, pres. 
Washington Associated Chamber of Commerce; Don Walters; R. D. Sloan, Dean of Engi- 
neering College, Pullman; Mrs. N. H. Engle, Seattle; Mrs. Eri Parker; Raymond Miller, 













Bonneville Power Authority; and Eri Parker, head of Bureau of Econ. Research, Pullman. 
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Only A Few Firms Apply For 
OPA Reconversion Prices 


OR months the comments that have 
F been heard at business men’s lunch- 

eons regarding the pricing policies of 
the OPA have run the gamut from strongly 
adverse criticism to remarks that would 
seat the paper on which they might be 
rinted. 

If it is true that OPA is forming a bottle 
neck in the important matter of pricing, 
that is a matter of acute significance. 

Existence of a bottle neck is of signifi- 
cance whether it is due to OPA policy, to 
the attitude of industry, to the attitude of 
labor, or to other factors that are outside 
these three possibilities. 

In investigating the matter the follow- 
ing data was discovered. 


Only 1300 File 


By mid-October, out of the approxi- 
mately 20,000 manufacturers in the three 
Pacific Coast states only some 1,300 had 
filed applications for reconversion prices 
on their products. In Nevada, Arizona and 
northern Idaho, where there is a total of 
about 2,000 manufacturing establishments, 
almost no applications had been filed for 
reconversion prices. 

According to OPA officials, about 7,000 
of the 22,000 manufacturing firms in these 
two areas would need to establish recon- 
version prices with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for their products. 

While any firm that is reconverting from 
war production to the manufacture of 
peacetime products may do so without ap- 
plying for a new price ceiling, it can do so, 
in nearly all cases, only if it sells at the 
prices that were obtained in March, 1942. 

In California, according to the latest 
available census of manufacturers, there 
are in the neighborhood of 12,500 manu- 
facturing establishments. About 6,670 of 
these have an annual production of less 
than $50,000; about 3,300 have an annual 
production in the $50,000 to $200,000 
range, and roughly 2,300 establishments 
do a yearly volume in excess of $200,000. 


Ten Reconversions? 


The two great manufacturing centers of 
the state are in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. In the Los Angeles District, by 
October 15, the total number of price ceil- 
ing applications received since August 1 
for reconversion amounted to only 10. 
Of the figure, six were from firms with 
an annual production of less than $200,- 
000 and the balance came from manu- 
facturers whose annual output was in ex- 
cess of that figure. 

For the same 10 week period in the 
San Francisco area only five applications 
were received by the OPA office from 


firms in the $50,000 to $200,000 classi- 
fication and none came in from those in 
the highest bracket. 

Not the same reluctance or lack of ne- 
cessity to apply for ceiling prices was felt, 
however, on the part of firms beginning 
the production of a new line of goods. 

In the Los Angeles area 207 such appli- 
cations were received during August. Dur- 
ing September and the first half of 
October, 25 more manufacturers in the 
over $200,000 classification filed applica- 
tions, and 352 with an annual business 
under $200,000 also applied for new price 
ceilings. 

The number of firms applying in the 
San Francisco area during August totaled 
34. In the succeeding six weeks 13 large 
manufacturers and 52 in the smaller 
bracket also made application. 

In other words, out of the 12,500 manu- 
facturers in California only 15 applied 
for strictly reconversion prices during the 
10 week period ending October 15, and 
683 applied for price ceilings on new 
products. 

Handle Rapidly 

Concerning the speed with which the 
1,300 applications for price ceilings re- 
ceived in the three Pacific Coast states by 
mid-October were handled, OPA officials 


state that nearly 100 per cent were pro- 
cessed within a 48 hour period. Since then, 
they maintain, the process has been sufh- 
ciently speeded up so that even a substan- 
tially greater volume could be handled 
without any diminishing of efficiency. 


One factor that has aided firms in get- 
ting into production under a new ceiling 
price, is that all those in the brackets be- 
low a $200,000 annual volume can start 
selling within 15 days at the ceiling price 
they have filed in placing their application 
with OPA, unless they have heard to the 
contrary within that time. With the real- 
ization of this advantage it is believed that 
there should be a substantial increase with- 
in the next two months in the number of 
firms in the two smaller classifications ap- 
plying for new ceiling prices. 

According to findings of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, however, 
many manufacturers are delaying applica- 
tions “until they can obtain better infor- 
mation on all elements entering into the 
costs of production, including the sup- 
plies, quality, and costs of raw materials, 
and the supply and cost of labor.” 

The Chamber's findings also attribute 
hesitancy of manufacturers in offering 
goods to uncertainties regarding govern- 
ment policy in adjusting ceiling prices. 


by which any frm can obtain ceiling price adjustmencs for its products : 


Procedures 
from the OPA are contained below 


the classification within w! 
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© An increasing quantity of American merchandise is now being unloaded from American ships in Pacific area ports. What percentage 


of it will have originated in factories of the 11 Western States is yet to be determined, but a ready market is waiting to absorb goods. 


OVERSEAS -—Low Prices Are Essential 


HAT products could now be 
made by Western manufacturers 


of the smaller brackets that 
would have a ready sale through foreign 
trade in the Pacific areas? 

According to Grover Elam of San Fran- 
cisco, who has had a long experience in 
the export trade with the Pacific areas, a 
definite demand exists right now for such 
things as cheap knock-down houses, kero- 
sene stoves and radios to name only a few. 

The accent in every case is on the word 
cheap. Cost to the ultimate consumer in 
the sense of being extremely low is a maxi- 
mum consideration. 


Cheap Houses 


For knock-down houses this means 
something that would wholesale at a price 
from $200 to $250 each. 

Though the thought of constructing a 
house to sell at such a price might seem 
ludicrous, it isn’t when the type of con- 
struction is considered. Such a house, de- 
signed for the market, would consist of 
nothing more than a box—four walls, a 
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floor and a waterproof roof, plus five or 
six hinged windows and a door. 

While obviously such a structure would 
be assured of no sale whatever in the 
United States, it is easy to see that in the 
Philippines, for example, it would prob- 
ably have a ready demand among the mid- 
dle class native groups. 

Almost as strange as the thought of a 
house to wholesale at $250 maximum is 
the thought of a market for kerosene cook- 
ing stoves in tropical areas, but inquiries 
coming into Elam’s firm from South Pacific 
areas in recent weeks indicate that such 
a demand exists. Here again, though a 
market exists for kerosene stoves that 
would sell at a price logical in the United 
States, a far greater market would be 
found for a cooking stove that would sell 
at an extremely cheap price. 

Cheaper Radios 

Under the classification of radios, in- 

quiries reveal an immense demand. Radios 


should be manufactured to wholesale at a 
cost of $2.50 to $3.00 each. Even if they 


had to be of the crystal variety, so long s= 


as they would work, and the price was 
right, they would sell. They could be 
shipped in a knock-down condition and 
sold at that price without a case. Advan- 
tages of this would be that they could be 
assembled at their destination by low-paid 
native labor which would manufacture the 
case. 

In addition to the three items men- 
tioned above a host of other commodities 
would now find a ready market in the 
Pacific areas if produced at the right price, 
according to Elam. 

Since such a market exists, how can 
Western manufacturers take advantage 
of it? 

An initial, logical step would be for 
Western manufacturers to prepare a list 
that would include both the products they 
produce and the facilities they have for 
manufacturing. The latter is especially 
important since it would serve to indicate 
what new products the firm could manu- 
facture without the purchase of additional 
equipment. 
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Once the list is prepared it should be 
sent to export houses with a letter ex- 
plaining that the manufacturer would be 
interested in learning of any goods that 
he could produce which would find a mar- 
ket in foreign trade. 

Simple as the step is, it has the obvious 
advantage of giving an exporter informa- 
tion that may very well prove of value to 
him. Though this information might be 
available to him through chambers of com- 
merce or other organizations, the fact re- 
mains that in this way he gets it effort- 
lessly. For that very reason he is quite 
likely to take advantage of it if the occa- 
sion arises. 

In the case of the kerosene stoves, for 
example, Elam would give a lot to know 
who can manufacture them. If he could 
obtain a supply now he could sell them 
easily, but as things stand they are not 
available. 


A Question 


Faced with this present demand for 
American goods in the Pacific areas, West- 
erners can well ask themselves a double- 
barreled question. That question is, Just 
how much can foreign trade mean to the 
West in the next few years and just how 
much will it mean? 

The answer, of course, cannot now be 
exact or even near it. 

But some idea can be gleaned from 
the following. 

Prior to the outbreak of the second 
World War, though the greater part of 
the export trade carried on in the Pacific 
Coast ports was made up of lumber, petro- 
leum and food products, there was a not in- 
considerable trade in manufactured goods. 
The greater percentage of these goods, 
however, were made in American fac- 
tories outside of the West for the obvious 
reason that industry in the West was still 
in diapers. 


Eastern Competition 


While in the eyes of the Eastern manu- 
facturers these goods constituted only a 
small part of their total production, it was 
a valuable part even if it amounted to no 
more than one per cent. Today, those 
manufacturers, most of them at least, will 
be very anxious to regain that part of their 
trade that was formerly handled through 
Pacific Coast ports. In regaining it they 
know the greatest chance for increasing it 
exists. 

They are fully conscious of the fact that 
for the next several years the demand for 
American products in the Pacific areas will 
be considerable. They also know that for 
a time, at least, the factories of no other 
country than the United States will be able 
to make anywhere nearly as strong an at- 
tempt to fill it. 

Their chief competitors, consequently, 
will be new American manufacturers. And 
tight now that means principally the 
manufacturers of the West. 


The cue to take from this, then, is for 
Western manufacturers to do as suggested 
above—list their products and facilities 
and question export houses closely as to 
just what they could produce for foreign 
trade. 

If this is done right now during the 


change-over period, many manufacturers 
will find that when the present labor con- 
ditions are stabilized, their difficulties with 
OPA pricing policies have been straight- 
ened out and more materials are available, 
a still larger market will be open to their 
products. 


Moscow Buys Colorado 
Pipe Line Equipment 


USSIA’S purchase of equipment 

from the Stearns-Roger Manufac- 

turing Company of Denver, Colo- 
rado for use on the 450-mile natural gas 
pipe line to Moscow, Soviet capital and 
one of the world’s fastest growing cities, 
is probably the largest made in the West 
by a foreign country since the end of the 
war. 

Flow of natural gas from the Saratov 
gas field in the Volga River district to the 
homes and industries of Moscow will be 
made possible by the pipe line’s four big 
processing plants, heavy equipment for 
which is being made or assembled at the 
General Iron Works plant at Englewood, 
Colorado. 

Already shipments of equipment in car- 
load lots is under way to the sea ports for 
the ocean haul to Moscow, and by spring 
the only part of the job remaining to be 
done will be that of assembly work on 
Russian soil. As well as supplying all 
equipment and materials, the Stearns- 
Roger company is also furnishing the en- 
gineering. 

Installations include combination de- 
hydration and desulphurizing plants, a spe- 
cial oil-wash dust scrubber plant and gas 
odorization plants. 


Because of Russia’s long and bitterly- 
cold winters, special precautions are being 
taken to insure uninterrupted flow of the 
gas even when the temperature stays at 
50° below zero. The dehydration and de- 
sulphurization plants will serve to remove 
water from the gas, thus preventing freez- 
ing in the pipe line—sulphur is removed 
because it is corrosive as well as poisonous. 

The dust scrubber installation removes 
all suspended solid matter from the gas. 
In an oil bath the solid particles are re- 
moved from the gas stream, thus insuring 
a steady flow of clean, dry. gas. 

An odorizing agent is added to the gas 
to impart an easily recognizable smell. The 
tell-tale warning discloses a leak no mat- 
ter where it is. 

An unusual requirement for drawings 
and specifications being prepared in Den- 
ver is that all dimensions and figures must 
be shown in the metric system as used 
in Russia, as well as in the foot-pound- 
second system. 

Negotiations for the work were handled 
directly by the U. S. S. R. Purchasing Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., and at the 
company offices in Houston and Denver. 
During the progress of the work Russian 
government representatives have made 
frequent visits to Denver. 


@ To be installed in Russia by spring, a duplicate of this plant, produced by the Stearns- 
Roger Mfg. Co., will soon enable Muscovites to heat their homes with natural gas. 





® Charging scrap metal into one of the nine 225-ton open hearth furnaces at Geneva. For conversion to peace-time production 
additional investment for other facilities up to $75,000,000 will be required. U. S. Steel Corporation, who built and operated 
the plant for the government in war-time, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation and a Kaiser syndicate are the possible bidders 


Way Clearing For Disposal 
Of Geneva Steel Mill... 


PPARENTLY the way is now clear 
A for the Surplus Property Adminis- 

tration to go ahead definitely toward 
disposal of war-built government iron and 
steel plants and facilities. In other words, 
Geneva can be sold, or leased, and the 
steel committee of the Western States 
Council, at its meeting in San Francisco 
November 14, decided to ask Adminis- 
trator Stuart Symington to call for sealed 
bids. 

Symington’s report was submitted to 
Congress on October 9, and in accordance 
with the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
Congress had 30 legislative days in which 
to hold hearings and make any desired 
revisions. The hearings were held, but no 
revisions were made, consequently the Ad- 
ministrator is empowered under the Sur- 
plus Property Act to go ahead and con- 
clude deals in accordance with the plan 
submitted to Congress. 

35 Million Restriction 

There is one restriction of the Admin- 
istrator’s authority, namely, that in cases 
involving more than $5,000,000, the De- 
partment of Justice may halt them if a 
violation of the anti-trust law will ensue. 
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Although the Department's hostility to U. 
S. Steel Corporation as a purchaser of Gen- 
eva was so great a few months back that 
President Fairless announced the corpora- 
tion would not bid in the face of such 
opposition, the Department has _ since 
toned down its pronouncements consider- 
ably. 
U. S. Steel Not Disqualified 

“We have not ruled that U. S. Steel is 
disqualified from bidding for Geneva,” 
Assistant Attorney - General Wendell 
Berge, chief sounder-offer, told Western 
Industry in San Francisco Nov. 16. “We 
will take up the proposition when it is 
submitted to us by the Surplus Property 
Administrator, and we can’t say ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ now, but if U. S. Steel is the only 
bidder, it would be better to let them have 
it than for Geneva to be closed down.” 

The pricing policy followed by the Sur- 
plus Property Administration in the case 
of Geneva will be followed with intense 
interest, because of the bearing it will have 
on the disposal of aluminum, synthetic 
rubber and other important government- 
owned facilities in the West. 

It undoubtedly would affect the final 


deal between the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and Henry Kaiser for the Fon- 
tana steel mill. Despite the fact that RFC 
has notified Kaiser that he must pay the 
full amount of his loan on Fontana. Kaiser 
is in no immediate danger of losing Fon- 
tana, because he has a two-year moratorium 
on carrying charges to RFC, and by that 
time the Geneva deal may be consummated. 

The attitude of the Western States 
Council steel committee is that the govern- 
ment should not attempt to get a return 
on Geneva that would preclude its success- 
ful operation. 

What Price? 

How low a price the government would 
accept for Geneva no one knows. At the 
O'Mahoney committee hearing, Syming- 
ton said the lease proposal of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corporation had been rejected 
because it was too low, and that even 
though it was the only offer so far, the gov- 
ernment would rather hold on to the plant 
until an offer was received that the Sur- 
plus Property Administration considered 
fair to the government. 

If U. S. Steel should offer to buy this 
$200,000,000 war facility for $75,000,000, 
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the deal would capitalize the plant at $60 
an ingot ton, which is about 25 per cent 
above the going rate of steel plants 
throughout the industry. 

“Unreasonable costs will not be permit- 
ted to be a barrier to the disposal of Gen- 
eva,” the Symington report says. 


Favors U. S. Steel 


Symington told the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee that the Surplus Property 
Administration favored postwar operation 
of Geneva by U. S. Steel. In explanation 
he said: 

“The steel industry is an industry where 
an awful lot of money has to be put in, 
and the Surplus Property Administration 
feels that the best company to have pur- 
chase this plant would be the U. S. Steel 
Corp., because it has run it and it is tied 
up tight with its other mills on the West 
Coast. 

“After looking at it, we believe that it 
may be the only company in the steel in- 
dustry that can carry on this operation 
unless the government subsidizes it.’ 


Symington Report 
The Symington report summarizes Gen- 


eva’s advantages and disadvantages, as 
follows: 


Advantages: 


1. A substantial market in the West 
which is relatively heavily weighted with 
such profitable steel items as tinplate, pipe 
and tubes. 

2. A market in which prices have re- 
flected transportation charges from east- 
ern producing points. 

3. Accessible raw materials bearing 
relatively low assembly costs. 


4. A modern, well-designed, efficient 
producing plant. 


5. Market expansion prospects reflected 
by a rapid population growth and a high 
industrial expansion rate in the West. 


Disadvantages : 


1. There has been skepticism concerning 
the long-run adequacy of the ore reserves. 

2. The ability to economically stoke 
Utah coal in the Geneva blast furnaces has 
not been evidenced by limited operating 
experience. 

3. The development of sufficient mar- 
ket outlets to justify continuous operations 
involves considerable risk. 


4. The uncertainty of commercial freight 
rates to principal consuming points which 
are competitive with the cost of water 


transportation from eastern seaboard 
plants. 


5. The possibility of capital costs which 
will be out of line with competitors be- 
cause of the cost of reproduction of equiva- 
lent facilities, and the large investment in 
new facilities required. 
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West’s Handicap is | 
Fabricating Costs 


RECENT analysis by Alfred G. Nor- 
At of Berkeley, congulting research 
engineer, of the competitive position 
of West Coast manufacturers of common 
products made chiefly of steel against East- 
ern manufacturers, indicates that the West- 
erner enjoys an advantage in the Western 
market of from $8 to $22 a ton on the fin- 
ished product, due to freight from the East. 
If the Western manufacturer is unable to 
compete in the West Coast market under 
these conditions, this analysis suggests that 
either his manufacturing practice is not up 
to that of his competitor, his wage scale too 
high in comparison, or more probably, that 
the Western market is not sufficiently large 
to permit the mass production methods and 
lower costs of the Easterner. As population 
in the West increases, local manufacturers 
should be able to reduce costs by increased 
output to offset this handicap. 


Manufacturing Costs Higher 


A comparison of the steel cost on three 
items made of sheet, using the largest ad- 
verse price differential, namely, $13 a ton 
on CR sheet, is made in the table just be- 
low, showing that on cost of steel alone the 
Westerner suffers a 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent disadvantage in retail selling price. 
Manufacturing efficiency is assumed equal 
in Eastern and Western plants, with the 
same amount of scrap and equal value 
therefor. Cost of crating and the shipping 
thereof is disregarded. 

Cold reduced sheet is quoted, current, 
at $4.05 cwt. eastern base, $3.70 at Pacific 
ports. 


Pacific 
Pacific added cost 


Percent 
Retail of steel of 
Product Weight price (Disadvan- Retail 
< tage) price 
Filing Cabinet 
4 drawer, med. 114 lbs. 35.50 74.1¢ 2.08% 
grade 
Garbage Can 
26 gal. w/cover 13.3 lbs. 3.00 8.65¢ 2.89% 
Pail, 12 qt. 2.1 lbs. -50 1.37¢ 2.74% 


Shipping Costs 


But when the cost of shipping the fin- 
ished product from the eastern factory is 
taken into consideration, it appears that the 
Western firm makes up for this higher cost 
of steel. Assuming the most favorable con- 
ditions for an Eastern manufacturer, such 
as being located at dockside and paying an 
Eastern basing point price, freight which 
he and a Chicago manufacturer who would 
have, the advantage of a Chicago basing 
point price would be as follows: 


From Chicago Eastern port 
all ras all water 
Filing Cabinet 1.82 1.30 
Garbage Can 0.198 0.126 
Pail 0.031 0.02 


Subtracting the higher cost of the CR 
sheets paid by the Western manufacturer 


from the freight paid by the Eastern or 
Middle West manufacturer to land his 
completed product in the Pacific Coast 
market, leaves the following net advantage 
of the Western manufacturer. 


Percent Percent 

All of All of 
Rail retail W ater retail 

price price 
Filing Cabinet $1.079 3.03%  $0.559 1.58% 
Garbage Can 0.112 3.7 % 0.04 1.3 % 
Pail 0.017 3.4 %& 0.006 1.2 % 


Sheet Steel Advantages 

Regarding the often-mentioned item of 
refrigerators, a small (household, 6 cu. ft.) 
model uses approximately 245 lbs. of sheet 
steel and sells for about $120 Pacific Coast. 
At $13 aton adverse differential, the West- 
ern manufacturer pays $1.59 more for steel, 
amounting to 1.32 per cent of the retail 
price. 

The difference between Eastern and 
Western retail prices is approximately $10. 
Assuming that a refrigerator would take 
the same water rate as a filing cabinet, 
which would be a conservative measure, 
the freight on the steel required to make 
the refrigerator would come to $2.79. This 
would leave a net advantage of $1.20 in 
cost for the Western manufacturer, or 1 
per cent of the Pacific retail price. 


Freight Advantage 

If the lowest differential in steel cost be- 
tween East and West is taken, namely $11 
a ton, the analysis indicates that the West- 
ern manufacturer has his product at the 
market at a cost of $11 a ton more than the 
Eastern manufacturer has at the /atter’s 
point of production. His net advantage, 
however, can be calculated by subtracting 
the $11 from the freight paid by the East- 
erner in reaching the West Coast markets. 

The freight on a number of typical steel 
items is given in the following table: 


Per ton 
from Chicago, From Eastern 
all rail, Seaboard, 
carload lots all water 

Product 
Bins or shelving, 

knocked down, flat $25.40 $22.80 
Filing cabinets 32.00 22.80 
Cabinets, Lockers, KD 25.40 22.80 
Store display racks 32.00 22.80 
Ash cans, Garbage cans, 

Enameled pails 29.80 19.00 
Doors, casings, frames 27.60 19.00 
Sash, steel bar & frames 27.60 19.00 
Drums, 17 gal. or less 29.80 23.20 
Barrels, Half Barrels, 

Dmms, Kegs 33.00 23.20 


It will be noted that figures on filing 
cabinets, garbage cans and pails have been 
presented in a somewhat different manner. 
There is considerable leeway or option as to 
the best method of presenting the data, all 
of them coming to about the same thing, 
according to the survey, manufacturing 
costs are the real trouble, rather than steel 
costs per se. 





Western Automobile 
Manufacturing Future 


IGHTY-EIGHT per cent of all the 
postwar automobiles registered in the 
three Pacific Coast States and Nevada 
and Arizona will be assembled in Califor- 
nia, compared to about 70 per cent prewar, 
according to Verne Orr, vice-president, 
Chrysler Motors of California. This con 
firms previous claims for the Los Angeles 
area as the second largest automobile 
manufacturing center in the country. 
Probable output within a few months 
of new cars and trucks in the Los Angeles 
area will be approximately 1,600 per day, 
he told the C. E. D. recently. This will 
mean about five trainloads of fabricated 
parts coming into the area each day, and 
a $30,000,000 annual freight bill on in- 
coming parts and outgoing automobiles. 


Three other rubber companies are look- 
ing for locations, according to Orr, in ad- 
dition to the four large companies already 
located in Southern California. Expected 
output when the tire companies already on 
the ground get fully under way is 36,000 
tires a day. 

C. E. D. surveys of utility company 
plans indicate a gradual increase of about 
5 per cent population a year for the next 
five years. Coupled with a 10 per cent in- 


crease in the number of permanent resi- 
dents in the w# years will give California 
a population gain in the 1940-1950 de- 
cade of 35 per cent. 


Car and truck production in the area is 
as follows: 


Assembled in 


Company Los Angeles County 


General Motors ............ Buick 
Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
CANES ccinnncrconvasanninnil Plymouth 
Dodge Trucks 
DUNE cccccaccccarsuoeosaisnieee Ford 
Ford Trucks 
Sn 1S ee Studebaker 
Studebaker Trucks 
|, a eee Willys Products 


In addition to the above, announcements 
have recently been made of new plants to 
be built for the following production: 


General Motors ............ Chevrolet 
Chevrolet Trucks 
LS, See ee Mercury 
Lincoln 


Only three states, California, Oregon 
and Utah, showed gains in automobile 
registrations between 1941 and 1944. A 
comparison of the seven states with more 
than a million registrations shows the fol- 
lowing: 





© This barge constructed from salvage materials in the shops at Grand Coulee, Wash., 
is being towed to its launching ramp in the Columbia River. Three ten-wheel diesel 
trucks each loaded with 10 tons of clay ballast to increase their traction are pulling 
the barge on a special 16-wheel trailer. The fourth diesel truck behind the barge 
carries a portable air compressor to furnish air for the trailer braking system. The 
barge will be used to transport materials dredged from the Columbia river channel 
below the Grand Coulee dam. As shown without decking the barge weighs 175 tons. 
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Registration Change Loss or Gain 


State 1944 from 1941 Percentage 
MIND sc dccrncscnied 1,131,355 —126,959 —10.08% 
Michigan .......... 1,339,419 —239,647 —15.17 
| eRe 1,599,178 —103,264 — 6.06 
BNE socceccnceucs 1,419,629 —411,714 —22.48 


Pennsylvania ..1,531,665 —395,724 —20.53 
New York ...... 1,808,645 —615,899 —25.41 
California 





Union Pacific Creates 
New Research Unit 

Supervision of research and develop- 
ment of improved transportation methods 
will be the duties of a new department of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Research conducted by the department 
will be calculated to ‘‘anticipate and supply 
the modernized merchandising require- 
ments of the shipping public.’” This will 
include studies of materials used in freight 
car construction, problems of loading and 
unloading, and centralized traffic control, 
inaugurated during the war as a means of 
speeding freight movements. 


Flax For Towels 

In one quality, absorbency, flax has no 
equal, Joseph Gerber, advertising man, 
told the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
recently. ““Absorbency means towels and 
with an absorbency about 50 per cent great- 
er than cotton is strength and durability far 
exceeding cotton. A flax towel of compar- 
able weight will dry far better and last 10 
to 20 times as long. If it costs three times 
as much the consumer would still be buy- 
ing towels at 20 to 40 cents on the dollar, 
and the men who grow and process the flax 
would be prosperous. If we do want in- 
dustry in Oregon, flax is one we should 
seriously consider.” 


Value of 9 Western 
States Reported 

Resources and property values of nine 
of the eleven Western States as recently 
reported on the floor of Congress are as 
follows: New Mexico, $774,000,000; Ne- 
vada, $647,000,000; Utah, $1,231,000,- 
000; Colorado, $774,000,000; Arizona, 
$1,058,000,000; Wyoming, $882,000,- 
000; Idaho, $1,389,000,000; Montana, 
$2,076,000,000 ; Oregon, $2,738,000,000. 


Labor—Transition Disputes 

Labor disputes that interrupt the tran- 
sition to a peacetime economy, or work 
that contributes to the production of mili- 
tary supplies, are to be considered as dis- 
putes that interrupt work contributing to 
the effective prosecution of the war, ac- 
cording to the terms of Executive Order 
No. 9599, issued by the President. 


Air Station Kept 

Although scheduled for permanent op- 
eration, the $9,000,000 Pasco Naval Air 
Station in eastern Washington has been 
reduced to maintenance status, in readi- 
ness for reopening of an operational train- 
ing center. 
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Slicing off the ‘Sierra Hump”’ 


@ Based on a survey by Kaiser Company, Inc., and a prospectus by L. H. Nishkian, consulting engineer, a plan has been evolved to 
realign and electrify the Southern Pacific railroad from Rosevill2, Calif., to Verdi, Nevada, at an estimated cost of $125,000,000. 
Estimated savings would permit amortization in 27 years. The n2w road, with 57.3 miles of tunnels, would cut 30 miles off the 
present route, reduce curvature from 33,000° to 1,600°, cut maximum grade from 2.55% to 1.9%, slice summit elevation by 819 feet. 
Annual direct operation cost of the new line would have a saving of $7,667,100. Using legend on map above one can follow new route. 
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Dispersal Suggested 
For Airframe Plants 


OW comes the Air Coordinating 
N Committee at Washington to show 

how the aircraft industry should 
in large measure be moved away from 
Southern California because it would be 
a defenseless target against the atomic 
bomb. Its recommendation is dispersal to 
Middle Western areas of at least the mili- 
tary production. 


A maximum of six bombs would wipe 
out all of the Coast’s aircraft production 
except Consolidated and Ryan at San 
Diego and Boeing at Seattle, according to 
the committee report prepared by Dr. 


George P. Baker, special consultant to the 
War Department. The committee, of 
which he is an alternate member, is com- 
posed of William L. Clayton, assistant sec- 
retary of state, chairman; Robert A. Lovett 
and John L. Sullivan, assistant secretaries 
of war and navy for air; William A. M. 
Burden, assistant secretary of commerce; 
L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Current plans of the industry to return 
to prewar locations are summarized by the 
report as follows: 

(1) Prewar locations offer natural ad- 
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vantages as a result of climate, weather 
conditions, availability of skilled labor, 
etc. 

(2) The companies in many cases have 


substantial investments in their home 
plants and experimental facilities. 

(3) Executives, key personnel, engin- 
eers, and production workers have family 
ties, including home ownership, in their 
prewar localities. As a result, they would 
be reluctant to move, and in moving a com- 
pany valuable people might be lost. 

Against this the committee presents the 
following statement regarding the bomb- 
ing danger: 

“We do not claim to have prevision as 
to the form which a future attack might 
take, but the results of the first use of the 
atomic bomb and of long-range missiles 
clearly indicates that an industry which 
is dispersed in a half-dozen centers is very 
considerably less vulnerable than an indus- 
try which is concentrated in one or two 
limited areas. 

“The atomic bomb has emphasized the 
need for dispersal because it has so tre- 
mendously increased the area which can 
be devastated by a single raid. It might 
have been argued that since Santa Monica 
is 25 miles from Long Beach, there is 
some dispersal in the Los Angeles area. 
The map, however, shows that a maximum 
of six atomic bomb hits would eliminate 
all of the important plants. 

“Jt should be noted that the area of dam- 
age used for each hit represents only that 
actually shown by use of the bomb on 
Japanese cities. No allowance is made for 
increased effectiveness as a result of further 
development. The obliteration of trans- 
portation and other utilities, as an alterna- 
tive to the direct bombing of aircraft 
plants, would eliminate the entire area as 
a major source of equipment with fewer 
direct hits.” 


Splitting Operations 

Some of the companies have indicated 
their willingness to undertake divided 
operations, i.e., commercial production at 
home plants and military production at 
dispersed locations, the report stated. But 
to retain their competitive positions they 
would require a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness for economical operation of their 
home plants before they could consider 
splitting off all or part of their military 
production. 

Preservation of a major part of the dis- 
persion of production achieved during the 
war could be achieved at a direct cost of 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000, it was esti- 
mated. The minimum procurement pro- 
gram to secure an adequate base for ex- 
pansion in an emergency was named as 
3,000 military planes a year having an air- 
frame weight of at least 30,000,000 
pounds. 
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Earning Profits 


L. E. Cordes, personnel manager, Western divi- 
sion, Rheem Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 


A PERSONNEL department is created 
£1 to make money, and it is up to the 
department to justify its cost and show 
management how much money it can save 
the company. 

The plant may cost $1 million, but it 
may also have a $1 million monthly pay- 
roll. The personnel department should 
know how much of the manufacturing cost 
goes for labor and then prove to manage- 
ment how much saving there is in reduc- 
ing accidents, spoilage and turnover. 


Labor may get a 15 per cent wage in- 
crease, but by good job evaluation you may 
be able to reduce the net cost of that in- 
crease to 5 per cent. In a plant of 1,000 
employees you may be able to cut down 
the safety premium on insurance $24,000 
a year by employing a good safety man for 
$4,000. 

In one plant there was no one charged 
with the duty of administering federal la- 
bor laws, with the result that a fine for 
employing child labor resulted. In another 
case a federal inspector found a foreman 
working more than 20 per cent of his time 
and required the plant to pay the foreman 
time and a half. An alert personnel depart- 
ment could avoid such expense being 
caused. 


If a foreman is charged with down time 
while grievances are being settled, he is 
going to make sure that there are no griev- 
ances. Here again your personnel depart- 
ment can prove that it is saving money for 
the management. 

What is the use of negotiating a union 
contract unless it is administered accord- 
ing to the intentions of those who nego- 
tiated it? The works manager, general 
superintendent and others directly con- 
cerned should participate. 

Each plant should work out its own sal- 
vation. Too much comparison with others 
is likely to result in an effort to “keep up 
with the Joneses.” 


Foremen’s Status 


Frank A. Lauerman, director of industrial relations, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
and Charles Perelle, director of industrial re- 
lations, Hughes Tool Co., Culver City (for- 
merly with Consolidated-Vultee). 

HE individual must have a desire to 
become part of management. We edu- 
cated foremen at Consolidated-Vultee in 
the history and scope of the company, and 
we believe in trying to make a rounded-out 
business executive of the foreman, teach- 
ing him something of industrial relations, 
accounting, etc. 
We back our foremen up in the right to 
hire and fire, but we insist that they must 
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Industrial 
Relations 
Conference 


The accompanying summaries are 
some of the high-lights of the third 
annual Industrial Relations confer- 
ence conducted by the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Association of Los 
Angeles at Palm Springs, California, 
October 15-18. 











be fair. We actually make them a part of 
management. 

The employment and industrial relations 
departments merely select the best out of a 
group of applicants for a job, and the fore- 
men then actually make the choice. Some 
industrial relations departments forget that 
they are service departments, and that their 
work is to ascertain needs of each depart- 
ment and help in meeting those needs. 


We have no labor-management commit- 
tees, and we believe the safety of the 
employees rests with the foreman. As soon 
as you have a joint safety committee which 
makes recommendations, you have given 
up the right and responsibility of the man- 
agement for safety, although the laws of 
the state hold management responsible for 
safety, not labor. 

A joint committee on training takes 
away from management the right of train- 
ing. We have the foremen actually train 
the men, with the help of the industrial 
relations department. 


Every member of management attends a 
meeting with foremen at least once a week, 
from the top clear down to the lowest level 
of supervisors. 

One of the greatest hidden costs is the 
time spent by shop committees and ste- 
wards running around the plant. Lockheed 
found they were losing 1,300 hours a 
day from this practice. We got our contact 
changed on renewal to provide that the 
union representative must get the permis- 
sion of the foreman before leaving the job. 
We changed the provision for a specific 
time allowed for clean-up to read “‘suffi- 
cient time must be given.” 


We don’t make changes in union con- 
tracts without the approval of the men who 
administer the contract. 


It is important that management people 
get their information as to what is happen- 
ing direct from the management, not 
through the union. And in our negotia- 
tions our negotiators don’t tell the union 
that they have to consult with the higher- 
ups before making final decisions. They 
may have to consult, but we don’t let the 
union know it. 


Personnel Notes 


Thomas G. Spates, personnel vice-president, 
General Foods Corporation, Detroit. 
\ \ 7 HEN a personnel manager is chosen 
from within the company, there are 
two reactions to be overcome: 1) The su- 
pervisory force thinks, ‘““What does he 
know that we don’t?”’; 2) the plant man- 
ager says to himself, “Why should I con- 
sult this man who was formerly just a clerk 
around here, but has now been put up on 
the management level ?”’ 


The local personnel manager in our 
company is completely responsible to the 
plant manager, but he is the representative 
of the general management within the 
plant. We now also have divisional, or re- 
gional, personnel managers. 

Plant managers should periodically write 
letters to all their employees informing 
them of things of interest to them in the 
company. This method of communication 
is very helpful in an emergency like a 
strike, because you are not in the position 
of having to make a special appeal that is 
immediately discounted. 


Merit rating is a good idea. Everyone on 
the payroll is entitled to know at least 
once a year how he stands and how he is 
doing, based on the reports of his imme- 
diate superiors and the personnel manager. 


Master Contracts 


Chas. A. McKeand, director of employment rela- 
tions, Merchants & Manufacturers Assn., 
Los Angeles. 
MASTER contract means that the 
employer loses his contact with his 
own employees, and gives the unions 
power over a wider area. If you extend the 
master contract indefinitely, you may get 
to the point where John L. Lewis, William 
Green and Philip Murray dominate the 
entire labor market. Identical contracts in 
a local area preserve the opportunity to 
work with your own employees. 

One group of Southern California man- 
ufacturers has an organization that works 
so well on labor matters that only five out 
of the 25 plants have union contracts. In 
most cases the companies have done more 
for their men than the unions could do. 


It is a challenge to industry to encourage 
their employees to be good union men and 
get good union leadership. The only way 
to get that sort of leadership is through 
public opinion. 

In one plant that I know, the president 
of the company considers labor relations 
his main job, because more money is spent 
for labor than anything else. There is a 
bonus system for everyone, and five or six 
different unions have tried to get into that 


plant, and failed. 
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Credit Man 


Views the 
Postwar World 


By F. J. CARPENTER* 
Assistant ‘Treasurer, The National Supply Co. 
Torrance, California 














ITH the conclusion of the shoot- 

ing war, all of us have looked 

around for the promised “Bright 
New World.” 

What do we find? All of the old prob- 
lems and obstacles to progress, plus a fan- 
tastic national debt, a world which is im- 
poverished, and worst of all, international 
discord and domestic strife. 

Not a pretty picture, and one which 
sound business executives must face with 
grim determination and understanding. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to 
the public debt. I wish, instead of saying 
“nearly three hundred billion,” we would 
refer to the national debt as “three hun- 
dred thousand millions of dollars.’’ This 
might bring home the vastness of the debt 
to more of our people. 

I think, too, that very few of us realize 
that each man, woman and child in this 
country owes $2,300 of this total. If there 
are four in your family, give thought to 
the fact that your house or other property 
you own has an “invisible mortgage’ of 
$9,200 against it. 

We may be facing a period of ‘Profit- 
less Prosperity’’ caused by taxes and in- 
creasing costs with controlled prices. One 
of the greatest items of costs is labor. In 
principle, no one can be opposed to pay- 
ing highest justifiable wages, but by the 
same token, no one can intelligently ad- 
vocate higher wages without increased 
production. There can be no ultimate bene- 
fit in paying people for work not done. 

Conceivably, business may have to em- 
ploy every skill of management in order 
to make any profit at all in the next few 
years. This is a matter of immediate con- 
cern to the controller of credit. 

Lack of funds or of a satisfactory me- 
dium of exchange has been the chief ob- 
stacle to maximum, domestic and foreign. 
It is in this situation that credit can pro- 
vide the needed stimulus and can make an 
important contribution to maximum pro- 
duction and full employment. 

I believe our responsibility has broad- 
ened and that Credit Management must 
assume and assert leadership in the pres- 
ervation of sound principles and funda- 
mentals in our national economy, both in 
private business and in government. 


*From paper presented at Southern California 
Management Conference, Nov. 3, 1945. 
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It has become legendary that credit is 
controlled by the three well known C’s, 
namely, Character, Capacity, and Capital. 
But something new has been added, a new 
and most important ‘C,” and that is ‘‘Con- 
ditions.” Without thorough knowledge of 
and weight given to this new factor, no 
one can hope to successfully cope with to- 
day’s problems. 


In the accompanying summary I have 
outlined some of the main problems fac- 
ing the credit man in the immediate post- 
war period, along with some of the basic 
steps to be taken in meeting the situation. 
Supplementing these steps are a number of 
sound and definite suggestions that can 
well be undertaken in translating these 
ideas into specific plans. 


Credit Man’s Problems... 


The Self-Evident 


1. Influx of veterans and others into 
business without training or experience. 


2. Existence of undisclosed liabilities, 
such as a variety of tax liens which are 
prior claims against assets. 

3. Obsolescence of inventory, with re- 
sulting slow turn-over and possible losses 
—on account of technological changes. On 
this point Dr. Gerald Wendt, well-known 
scientist, recently stated in Los Angeles 
that 100,000 scientists are presently work- 
ing full time, producing new materials 
and inventing new processes. His further 
statement that during the war years tech- 
nology had accomplished what would 
normally be done in twenty-five years gives 
point to the probability of accelerated ob- 
solescence. 

4. Ability of business-owning custo- 
mers to successfully handle labor relations, 
under present conditions of labor unrest. 

5. Handicaps of small business custo- 
mers. In California there are 700,000 peo- 
ple engaged in the service industries as 
against 200,000 in manufacturing, so, in 
the aggregate, small business is big busi- 


ness. The inherent difficulties are now in- 
creased by the present trend of letting dis- 
tributors and retailers absorb rising costs 
without any increase in their prices. 

6. In foreign credits, we must face prob- 
lems of displaced peoples, government 
black-lists, the physical destruction of war 
and broken national economies. 


Less Obvious 

1. Moral break-down of some busi- 
nessmen due to black market and other 
“back door’’ dealings. 

2. Inability of customers to conduct 
businesses profitably with the return of 
competitive selling. Many concerns, espe- 
cially newer ones, drifted ahead with the 
tide of war business in a seller’s market 
and never learned sound fundamentals of 
budgeting, financial ratios and thrift. 

3. Knowledge that every major war in 
history has been followed by a sharp in- 
crease in business failures, calling for a 
greater degree of alertness on the part of 
the credit grantor. 

4. Effect of possible “debtor legisla- 
tion’’ inimical to the interests of business, 
promoted by political pressure groups. 


Credit Man’s Solutions... 


Mental Reconversion 

1. By the acquiring of a new flexibility 
and versatility to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

2. Willingness to accept responsibility. 
With future hoped-for removal of govern- 
ment controls, the credit manager must 
adopt voluntary controls to prevent a gen- 
eral inflation. This is particularly impor- 
tant in connection with over-extension of 
installment and long-term credits. Bear in 
mind, too much credit is not helpful but 
harmful to your customers, and to the gen- 
eral economic structure. 


3. Earlier I referred to government 
debt. Of equal importance is the matter of 
government spending. Never in history has 
any nation succeeded in spending its way 
to real prosperity. We are the government, 
and as government, we do not want waste. 
The credit executive must take the lead in 
opposing wastefulness on the part of his 
customers and his nation. 

4. Credit managers must realize they 
are teachers, as well as part-time lawyers, 


accountants, insurance men and detectives, 
and must expect to direct and lead custo- 
mers who need and want the benefit of the 
credit man’s knowledge and experience. 


5. Realize that most credit losses are due 
to lack of knowledge of facts, rather than 
to lack of judgment; therefore, access and 
recourse must be had to a// available infor- 
mation. 


6. Keep 
trends. 


informed as to economic 


Personality Reconversion 

1. Develop understanding, considera- 
tion and cooperation with customers, sales 
and other associates and with competitors. 


2. Get to know personally as many of 
your customers as possible, so that you may 
show real interest in their problems. 


3. Adopt the “Credit—Sales Depart- 
ment” idea. Incorporate this in your cor- 
respondence, so customers may feel that 
you are adopting the broad viewpoint in 
dealing with them. 


WESTERN INDUSTRY—December, 1945 
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© Out of the forests, towering Douglas firs, hewn into logs, are rushed by stream and truck to plants such as that of the Elliott Bay 
Mill Company at Seattle, to begin their complicated manufacturing metamorphosis into plywood. After the logs have been peeled 
into great panels, the panels are bonded together by powerful adhesives under the pressures and heat of a hot press like that of 
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the Harbor Plywood Corporation, shown in the middle left. Then, as at the M & M Wood Working Company, middle right, they 
undergo trimming and sanding on a production line. Thus made ready for the final act of conversion, the logs, turned into plywood 
which is sawed into the desired shapes, are used for an ever-widening list of purposes, fastest growing of which is for house building. 














Western Industrial 
Research Projects 


NDUSTRY and universities and col- 
I leges in the 11 Western states, both 

jointly and separately, are embarking 
on a program of research into problems 
of Western industry. Projects have been 
recently announced at Washington State 
college, Oregon State college, University 
of California at Los Angeles, University 
of Wyoming, Santa Barbara College of 
University of California, and University 
of Arizona. 

At Washington State college, Pullman, 
Wash., five research projects have been 
launched in co-operation with the Bonne- 
ville power administration. The division 
of industrial research has established test 
stations at White Swan, Sunnyside, Moses 
Lake and Colville valley to study corrosion 
characteristics of metal pipe. In addition 
the division of agricultural engineering is 
handling experiments with cranberry dry- 
ing equipment at Long Beach, studies to 
develop low-pressure sprinklers for irri- 
gation use, and studies of electric welding 
on farms. 

At Oregon State college, Bonneville 
is co-operating in studies of the possibility 
of making satisfactory smelting coke from 
Pacific northwest coals. Dr. G. W. Glee- 
son, dean of engineering, and John N. 
Carothers, chief of Bonneville’s industrial 
analysis section, are conducting the re- 
search. 

At the College of Engineering on the 
Los Angeles campus of the University of 
California, research into problems of 
southern California industry is being car- 
ried on. The Deutsch Engineering Com- 
pany has donated $15,000 toward research 
costs. 


At the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 





© Glass-lined vacuum pans for tomato paste 
at Riverbank Canning Co., Riverbank, Calif. 
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research is going forward in the study of 
by-products of sugar beets. The Sugar Re- 
search foundation of New York is con- 
tributing materially to the project. Dr. 
Elizabeth Roboz, noted European chemist, 
will work with Dr. Andrew Van Hook of 
the state natural resources research insti- 
tute on the study. 

At Santa Barbara College of the Univer- 
sity of California, research funds have been 
granted by the University itself to continue 
guayule research. Dr. Frederick T. Addi- 
cott, and Dr. Willard R. McRary, scientists, 
will work on the project. 

The University of Arizona at Tucson is 
undertaking research in the cooling of 
“hot mines” in a co-operative program 
with the Magma Copper Company, Supe- 
rior, Ariz., and J. F. Pritchard Co., an en- 
gineering firm of Kansas City, Mo. 

Research will be centered on water as 
the cooling agent, and testing will be done 
to determine methods of bringing water 
to the necessary coolness above ground to 
assure proper cooling in the mines in 
which it would be used. The department 
of mechanical engineering is constructing 
an atmospheric cooling unit pilot plant, 
that is expected to be used as a model for 
a large plant proposed by the Magma 
Company. 

The project is being directed by M. L. 
Thornburg, with the assistance of William 
C. Currie, assistant professor, and Arland 
G. Foster, instructor, all department staff 
members. 


In Portland, Oregon, a non-profit re- 
search organization, to be called Research 
Institute of the Pacific Northwest, has just 
been formed that will carry on industrial 
research in the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana. The first pro- 
ject of the group will be to survey all re- 
search facilities in the four states so that 
duplication of effort can be avoided. 

A similar project called the Pacific Re- 
search Foundation, to be located in Cali- 
fornia, is awaiting financial backing. It 
has been approved by the State Reconstruc- 
tion and Reemployment Commission. 
Ernest Black, Subway Terminal Building, 
Los Angeles, is directing the project, and 
associated with him are M. H. Visel and 
Dr. Maurice Nelles, the latter a well- 
known scientist. 

Rocky Mountain Institute for Industrial 
Research has been established in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, in cooperation with 
Colorado College. One of the first pro- 
jects will be investigation of industrial pos- 
sibilities of the deposits of silica sand, clay 





@ Six thousand tons of steel scrap handled 
monthly by Metal and Thermit Corp at their 
So. San Francisco plant. Scene shows load 
being switched by a 25-ton G.E. locomotive. 


and vermiculite for glassware, pottery and 
insulating material. 





Rivers And Harbors 
Work Resumption 

If President Truman’s request to Con- 
gress for funds to resume navigation and 
flood control work under the Army engi- 
neers gets through Congress, California 
ports will be recipients of some 13 million 
dollars worth of projects between now 
and June 30, 1946, a fact that will be of 
great interest to industrial concerns in the 
Western states. 

River and harbor works: 

Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbor, 
$7,100,000; Suisun Channel, $160,000; 
Sacramento River, $390,000; San Joaquin 
River, $150,000; Santa Fe Reservoir, 
$900,000; Los Angeles River, $2,000,- 
000 ; Whittier Narrows Reservoir, $2,000,- 
000; Big Dry Creek Reservoir and Diver- 
sion, $435,000; San Joaquin River levees, 
$500,000. 


Albuquerque Projects 


A grand total of $11,736,490.50 in 
planned building projects has been tabu- 
lated in Greater Albuquerque in co-opera- 
tion with the Albuquerque Chamber of 
Commerce, the Journal and Tribune. Re- 
pair and Remodeling of Business estab- 
lishments accounts for $295,700; new 
buildings or accommodations, $1,233,050; 
and new machinery and equipment ex- 
penditures, $1,594,775. 


Standby at Mead 

The Mead aluminum reduction plant at 
Spokane will be maintained in a stand- 
by condition, with General Machinery 
Company of that city«having a contract 
with RFC for maintenance. D. N. Baird, 
RFC engineer, will be in charge of opera- 
tions. 
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into ploughshares theme is the con- 
version of the wartime “Water Buf- 
falo” amphibious tractor to peacetime use. 

While at first thought it might appear 
that the entry of an amphibian vehicle into 
the materials handling world would make 
about as much noise as the plunk of a stone 
into a pool of water, some branches of 
industry will find considerable use for it. 

At least Food Machinery Corporation, 
which helped develop it, built some 10,000 
units at their Riverside and San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, plants, and of the licensed manu- 
facturers alone owns the name ‘Water 
Buffalo,” thinks it has sound reasons for 
such a belief. 

The reasons, of course, consist of in- 
quiries regarding when commercial mod- 
els will appear on the market. Because the 
inquiries come from a fairly wide bracket 
of industries, and in many instances are 
accompanied by specifications for certain 
modifications of the types used by the gov- 
ernment, they can be considered as excel- 
lent indications of plenty of orders in the 
future. 

Anyway, acting on the basis of such rea- 
soning, the firm has gone ahead with de- 
velopment work on two new commercial 
models that will combine as many as pos- 
sible, of the ideas put forth by prospective 
customers, and at the same time has also 
started work on the task of ‘‘dehorning” 
the present “Water Buffalo” that carried 
ashore the amphibian forces of the United 
States during the recent war. 

The job of compressing the various 
specifications that different prospects de- 
sire for their individual needs into two 
commercial models is particularly difficult. 
An indication of this appears in the range 
covered by the specifications. One firm, 
for example, wants a vehicle that will carry 
at least 20 tons of ore up a steep grade. 
Regardless of how well it may do in the 
water, that is their paramount necessity. 
At the other end of the scale, another wants 
a vehicle light enough to work in the cran- 
berry bogs for bringing out the berries. 

But such requests are not the only impor- 
tant ones that engineers will have to take 
into consideration in standardizing the 
peacetime models. Since demands are be- 
ing made for both Diesel and gasoline- 
powered types, it is highly probable that 
the finished models will be offered with 
choice of either power system. 

As is evident from the requests for the 
amphibians for cranberry production and 
ore handling, their uses will cover a wide 
field of activities. In mosquito control work 
no section of swamp land will be really 


inaccessible, and in both flood control and 
sanitation extensive use for it is also an- 
ticipated. 

Another application that should be 
fairly extensive is in the task of laying 
power and pipe lines across swamp land. 

Regardless of the extent of its use in 
the United States, in many of the unde- 
veloped areas of South and Central Amer- 
ica or other tropical regions it should have 
a greater demand because of the lack of 
roads that render much of the terrain im- 
penetrable to other types of vehicles. 

One Central American firm sees a tre- 
mendous use for the ‘Water Buffalo” in 
the lumber industry. At present and dur- 
ing the past, operations in many of the 
Central American areas have been limited 
to only a comparatively short period dur- 
ing the year. In the rainy season, for ex- 
ample, because of the absence of suitable 
roads, removal of mahogany logs from for- 
est areas has been impossible. With the 
amphibian, however, operations should be 
able to go on during the greater part of 
this otherwise dead season. 

Yet another important use in Central 
and South American countries will be in 
loading and unloading operations at small 
ports along the coast. In the past these 
operations have had to be carried on ex- 
clusively by lighters, and in some instances 
have entailed even surf landing operations. 
The amphibian will simplify this by carry- 
ing the cargo directly from the anchorage 
right up onto the shore. 


Some anticipated details on the new Buf- 


falo: 
Maximum length—25 feet, 10 inches. 


Maximum height—8 feet, 1 inch. 
Maximum width—10 feet, 8 inches. 
Draft loaded—54 inches. 

Weight, unloaded—24,700 pounds. 
Cargo capacity—12,000 pounds. 
Width cargo space—7 feet. 

Cargo area—88 square feet. 

Cargo volume—541 cubic feet. 
Power Plant—250 H.P. gasoline. 


Fuel—80 octane rating gasoline, tank capacity 
140 gallons; consumption, approximately 
8 to 10 gals. per hour on land and 10 to 12 
gals. on water at normal speed. 


Speed (fully loaded)—22 miles per hour on 
land and 514 miles per hour on the water. 


Maximum Grade Ascending Ability — Un- 
loaded, 32 degrees, 70%; loaded, 24 de- 
grees, 54%. 


Maximum Grade Descending Ability—70%. 


Turning circle on land 20 feet diameter, on 
water 50 feet diameter. 


Rubber Plant Evolves 
Materials Handling Method 

Savings in materials handling costs at 
the Los Angeles plant of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company will be effected by an almost 
automatic rubber milling system involving 
a new technique now being installed. 

The system operates in a vertical flow. 
From the top floor of a three-story struc- 
ture, rubber and mixing ingredients are 
fed into mixers on the second floor. The 
mixture then drops to the mills on the 
ground level. 

The three foot ribbon of milled rubber 
is then cut into six foot slabs which move 
to a chain cooling conveyor that carries 
them on a 600-foot cooling trip over three 
floors. 


© Conversion of the amphibian "water buffalo," shown below, to peacetime use for 
some specialized materials handling problems is only one of many examples of how com- 
merce and industry may profit from war developments now undergoing modification. 
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CHEYENNE—Rejuvenation 
Center For Mainliners 


NE of the toughest maintenance 
O jobs—because the lives of many 

people depend upon the success 
with which it is completed—is that car- 
ried on daily at the maintenance base 
of the United Air Lines at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Strategically located just off United's 
main air route across the continent, the 
base is virtually an aircraft factory in it- 
self. There, under the ministrations of a 
force averaging 550 men, each Mainliner 
becomes practically a new plane after every 
725 hours of flying time. 

Of course, the planes don’t wait until 
they get to the Cheyenne base to undergo 
maintenance work. At every stop a visual 
inspection of the plane is made and its 
engines are given a run-up. In addition, 
after 50 hours of flying time a more thor- 
ough inspection is undergone, and at the 
end of 125 hours a still more detailed sur- 
vey of the ship is carried out. 

But regardless of all this care and how 
well the plane goes through the various 
inspections given it, at the expiration of 
the 725 hours it goes into the Cheyenne 
base to be disassembled and given the 
painstaking scrutiny that alone can assure 
the safety of its passengers on subsequent 
flights. 

Just how detailed that scrutiny is be- 
comes apparent when one realizes that 


each individual item is subjected to the 
study of 12 inspectors before it receives 
its final okay. 

Even their approval, however, is not 
enough when a time record is involved, 
for no matter how experienced a man is, 
the time record on a given piece is the 
final arbiter of its continued use regard- 
less of its past performance. 


Time Records Kept 


Time records are kept for each item in 
a United plane upon the function of which 
the plane's flight must depend. Hence 
virtually every part of the plane has its 
life history recorded at the Cheyenne base. 
Such records show the past flying time of 
every engine and its component parts; of 
every propeller, tire, the batteries, generat- 
ors, instruments, ailerons and wing flaps. 
Even a spark plug must have the number 
of its air hours imprinted on its face. And 
when the life of that part is shown to have 
come to an end, according to the time 
record, even though it might appear to be 
in its heyday, it is removed without any 
possibility of appeal. 

Because of this constant replacement of 
parts a Mainliner engine becomes almost 
new at every five or six engine changes. 

Three shifts are operated at the base, 
since maintenance must be continuous in 
order to keep pace with the day and night 


@ Mechanics at the Cheyenne base start tearing down Mainliner engines almost before 
they're cool as prelude for minute tests given every part in order to assure the maximum 
of safety to passengers and cargo carried each day in planes spanning the West. 





MAINTENANCE is one of the> 
most effective methods of insuring — 
a profit. It is a balance wheel that — 
keeps the plant operating smoothly, — 
efficiently and economically, and 
saves the high cost of emergency 
repairs. The accompanying material 
is part of a series of editorial 
features dealing with maintenance 
in its varying forms and aspects. 







operations of the planes which cover a 
total of 56,000 miles every 24 hours. 


When a plane rolls into the hangar for 
its periodic overhaul, mechanics move it 
into a dock—a platform which fits about 
the nose of the ship and permits workers 
to have easy access to the instruments and 
controls in the front end. 


Even before they have had time to cool, 
the engines are then removed and sent 
on their way to the shops via overhead 
rails. At the same time propellers, instru- 
ments, landing gear, radio equipment and 
batteries are taken out and forwarded to 
the various departments for attention. 


As soon as the plane is reassembled 
again, which takes place within 36 hours, 
it is taken aloft by a regular test flight 
crew and put through an established rov- 
tine. After this, and the final adjustments, 
the plane is ready to return to duty only 
48 hours after having entered the Chey- 
enne base. 


Shops and departments at the Cheyenne 
base include the following: 


Accessory, which handles all engine acces- 
sories and employs an impressive array of test: 
ing devices in doing so; Battery, where every 
one of the 500 batteries of United's planes 
must go at regular intervals; Cabin Repair, en- 
gaged in turning out carpets, upholstery, seats 
and linens; Cleaning. 

Engine Overhaul, where the Pratt & Whitney 
twin-row 1250 horsepower engines of United's 
Mainliners are disassembled, cleaned, inspected, 
given any necessary new parts, reassembled and 
tested; Inspection, which must put its okay 
on everything going back into service; Instru- 
ment, in whose air filtered quarters all Main- 
liner instruments are tested for accuracy; Ma- 
chine, chiefly engaged in turning out new parts; 
Maintenance, employed in maintaining the base 
itself. 

Production, where all work is planned and 
scheduled; Propeller, where all propellers are 
checked for balance and are microscopically ex- 
amined; Plane Overhaul, in which planes and 
their equipment are disassembled and assembled 
again; Radio Electric, devoted to work of test- 
ing and maintaining all radio equipment as well 
as manufacturing new equipment and handling 
all electrical wiring; Sheet Metal, where all 
sheet metal parts come in for attention and 
where all welding and drop hammer work also 
is performed; and Engineering, which handles 
all drawings, research and development projects 
and flight testing. 
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How to Find What Flue Gas 
Losses Cost Your Plant 


VERY reader is doubtless more or 
Fis aware of the importance of 

proper CO, in the exit gases from 
steam boilers. Every plant owner is also 
aware of the importance of low temper- 
ature of those selfsame exit gases. But, 
generally, not much is done about it be- 
cause it is too much trouble. It seems 
much easier to calmly go ahead and pay 
the fuel bills as fast as they come in. 

About a year ago a prominent manufac- 
turer of steam plant equipment put this 
problem up to me: ‘‘Can’t you make up 
a simple computing chart for us on flue 
gas losses which will take the CO, losses 
into consideration as well as heat losses 
due to high flue gas temperature? Our 
present charts and computation methods 
are cumbersome and unsatisfactory. Such 
a chart need not be absolutely accurate, 
but it should be close enough for most 
practical purposes.” 

After much searching, letter writing, 
and inquiring I failed to find a formula 
which fulfilled the manufacturer's speci- 
fications. There wasn’t one. Consequently 
it was necessary to develop such a formula 
—a formula based on a combination of 
test data and other formulas already in 
existence. Then, that done, the accom- 
panying chart was developed. 

To use the chart, simply zigzag a ruler 
from left to right, as indicated by the dot- 
ted lines, and the losses are instantly found 
in Column G. 


An Actual Example 


For example, the heat value of a given 
coal used under certain boilers is 13,500 
B.t.u per pound; of the coal, 85 per cent 
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is carbon; the flue gas contains 7% CO,; 
the flue gas temperature is 600 deg. F.; 
and the temperature of the air entering 
the furnace is 75 deg. F. What is the 
heat loss up the chimney due to low CO, 
and the temperature rise of (600-75) 525 
degrees F.? 

Applying the chart, the dotted lines 
show the solution of the problem obtain- 
able as follows: Run a straight line 
through the 13,500 B.t.u. in Column A; 
the 85% carbon in Column B, and locate 
the intersection in Column C. Then run 
a line through that point in Column C 
and the 7% CO, in Column D, locating 
a point in Column E. Then run a line 
through that point in Column E and the 
525 degrees difference in Column F. The 
intersection with Column G then shows 
the fuel loss to be 27.7 per cent. 


Improving Conditions 

Let us now suppose that furnace con- 
ditions are improved to the extent that 
CO, becomes 12 per cent and flue gas 
temperature is reduced to 500 deg. F. Tem- 
perature of air entering the furnace is still 
75 deg. F., hence the “difference,” Col- 
umn F., is 425 degrees. 

Applying the chart the same point in 
Column C is located as already instructed. 
Then run a straight line through that point 
and the 12% CO, in Column D locating 
a new point in Column E. Then from this 
latter point run through the 425 in Col- 
umn F and the fuel loss, Column G, is 
found to be 13.7 per cent. 
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Obviously now, the saving in fuel due 
to improvement in conditions is the differ- 
ence between the two losses as computed 
above, namely, 27.7%—13.7%—=14% 
saving. 





Go Easy On The Belts 
In Your Plant 

Don’t run belts ‘Scotch.’ That is, a belt 
should never be allowed to get too tight. 
Excessive tension means that the belt can- 
not last a normal lifetime. Leather fibres 
cannot safely withstand overstressing. 
Stress per square inch of section should 
never exceed the elastic limit. 

After the elastic limit has been passed 
the fibres do not return to their initial po- 
sitions. The same is true of steel, rubber, 
wood, — everything that possesses elas- 
ticity and tensile strength. 

In belting, as stretch occurs, and as 
stretch continues, the width of the belt 
must become less and the thickness less. 
Therefore, with continued repetition of the 
same excessive pulling force it is plain that 
the stress per square inch actually in- 
creases. Obviously, then, the belt under 
such conditions must fail prematurely. 

Excessive tension also means that the 
bearings are caused to absorb an amount 
of power that is unnecessarily high. Jour- 
nal friction is “directly proportional” to 
belt pull. Thus if the belt pull can be re- 
duced by 25 per cent, the bearing friction 
can be cut 25 per cent. 

On single drives, these losses may seem 
inconsequential, but in larger plants the 
annual preventable loss is high. 
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Framework Laid For 
Western Team Play 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — Con- 

\X/ gressman Edouard Victor Michel 

Izak represents the 23rd California 

District, San Diego city and county. He 

pronounces his name é’ zack, according to 

the autobiography he publishes in Who's 
Who in America. 

This reporter cannot vouch for the ac- 
curacy of the statement, but he does know 
that whenever the San Diego Congress- 
man’s name is mentioned in the Capital 
some one will tell you he is the on/y mem- 
ber of Congress who possesses the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. He was a 
fledgling of the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1915, and came back from the first World 
War with medals from Montenegro, Italy, 


and France, as well as the Congressional 
Medal. 


The Congressman has other distinc- 
tions. Recently he attained the singular 
conspicuity of being the only member of 
Congress, from any of the 11 states of the 
Pacific Slope, who declined to sign the 
Resolutions presented to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on behalf of the All-Ameri- 
can air route which would make the West- 
ern city of Seattle the American terminal 
for trans-Pacific air traffic via the Great 
Circle. 


Only for San Diego? 


Congressman Izak said he did not see 
what good it would do San Diego if he 
affixed his signature to the Resolutions. 

The former Lieutenant - Commander 
Izak continuously Congressman Izak since 
1934, recites in his autobiography, pub- 
lished in the Congressional Directory, 
“because of wounds received as a prisoner 
of war in Germany, he was forced to re- 
tire from active service in 1921, since 
which time he has engaged in newspaper 
work and writing.” The statement is ar- 
resting because as a newspaperman the 
Congressman has the aloofness which 
characterized graduates from Annapolis 
some years ago. 

When you try to reach him in his office 
he is either absent from the city, on the 
floor, in committee meetings, or unattain- 
ably busy. It is so difficult to catch up 
with the Congressman that you feel as if 
you were chasing a rumor. 

It would be interesting to know what 
the Representatives from San Diego Coun- 
ty thinks about the general idea of team- 
play in behalf of all the Pacific Slope. He 
apparently has his own strongly individual 
ideas. It is only reasonable to deduce that 
he thinks it is wise to play them close to 
the chest, to play his cards only when San 
Diego is trump. 
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The Congressman gives dazzling em- 
phasis to the idea we have mentioned be- 
fore in these letters. We have suggested 
that apparently the Pacific Slope is notable 
for the individualists it has in Congress, 
men and women who sincerely do not seem 
to know there is very much in the West 
except their own particular local areas or 
districts. 

But the idea does not seem quite accu- 
rate in the light of the way in which all 
of them—except Congressman Izak— 
signed the Resolutions. The answer ap- 
pears to be organization and leadership. 
It really was not very difficult to persuade 
members of the Congressional delegations 
of the 11 Western States to sign. 


Common Interests 


Christy Thomas of Seattle, and his asso- 
ciates, found here a very genuine West- 
ern pride and Western clannishness. 
These people from the states of the Slope 
are alert to common problems. The chief 
difficulty is to convince them that what- 
ever is undertaken, and whoever under- 
takes it, is genuine. Apparently Congress- 
man Harry Sheppard and his Tri-State 
Committee have devised a system that is 
convincing. 

The plan works something like this: 
Congressman Sheppard and his associates 
in California, Oregon and Washington 
naturally have neighborly relations with 
members of Congress from the states that 
abut their states or districts. They know 
them better than they do the men and 
women farther away because they often 
have common local problems. Conse- 
quently they can talk to them with more 
certainty of understanding than to those 
who do not know them so well. 

And, by the same token, these members 
of Congress in the four or five states far- 
ther East, beyond the Coast states, have 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
members who come from the states just 
beyond, still farther East, closer to the 
Rockies. Obviously, when Harry Shep- 
pard and his Congressional associates con- 
vince their immediate Congressional 
neighbors a thing is worth doing, it is 
only the exceptional individual among the 
neighbors who is unwilling to transmit 
the conviction to those beyond. And thus 
Harry Sheppard and his friends create a 
working unison that promises to be useful 
to each and every State on the Western 
Slope. 

It is good organization; it starts at the 


grass roots, no matter where it starts; and 
it is built upon intangible confidence be- 
tween men who know each other. If there 
is sound cause, there is no reason why the 
plan cannot, on occasion, go across the 
Divide into other Western States. It 
really seems as though there is a framework 
here in the Capital for the fundamental 
teamplay we have talked about for a long 
time. It might be wise to suggest that it 
would be unfair to expect too much too 
soon ; and to strain the framework with too 
many demands and expectations in the be- 
ginning. 

Leave it to your friends on the Tri-State 
Committee; and to W. G. (“Bill”) Her- 
ron, who hails from Alaska. He’s been a 
vice president of Boeing Company; has 
had dealings with the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, and other organizations in 
Utah and elsewhere. 

The impression obviously made upon 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, by the Reso- 
lutions presented on behalf of the sweep- 
ing majority of members from the 11 
Western States, was striking. A group 
from the Hill filed the Resolutions. They 
were placed before the Board after the 
Hearings had been held. There was no 
remote hint of pressure. The document 
was unchallengeable evidence of the over- 
whelming unity with which the people 
of more than 1/3 of the area of the United 
States supported the logical idea that Se- 
attle should be the American port for air 
traffic with the Far East. 


Twin Cities Route 


St. Paul and Minneapolis seek the same 
privilege. They wish the traffic to strike 
northwest from the Twin Cities, over the 
Canadian wastes, via Edmonton, to An- 
chorage, Alaska; thence to the Far East; 
or be the first stop on the American con- 
tinent for traffic from the Far East. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board appar- 
ently is inclined to lean to the Twin Cities- 
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Edmonton-Anchorage route. Logic and 
reason, however, are on the side of the All- 
American route to Seattle. 


But this business of airways beyond the 
borders of the United States is so tangled 
with complicated international politics 
that what seems logic and reason to home- 
spun folk does not always apply. What 
the Russians may be doing in the Mediter- 
ranean, or in Poland; or what the British 
may want in the way of certain links in 
the round-the-world airways; or what Aus- 
tralia may have in the back of its mind; 
or what we may have to do about China, 
or the airways across the top of the world; 
all these and many other considerations, 
are said to have a bearing on whether or 
not Seattle gets what it should unquestion- 
ably have. 

Seattle’s effort to obtain the terminal 
has been well planned and well carried 
through. There has been no petty, shoddy, 
effort to belittle the perfectly legitimate 
ambitions of the Twin Cities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Twin Cities did not in- 
itiate the plan to launch the Far East air 
ways from their airports out over Canada. 
More initial momentum came from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board itself. And it is 
undoubtedly true that the momentum came 
to the Board from the Army, and from 
other sources, such as the State Depart- 
ment and agencies whose names we sel- 
dom hear in connection with such enter- 
prises. 


Hearings Held 


Civil Aeronautics Board held extended 
hearings about it in October. Christy 
Thomas came and camped in Washington 
for weeks, and brought in, in installments, 
the supporting groups, headed by the Gov- 
ernor of Washington, and followed by the 
Brass Hats of Seattle, the various and sun- 
dry State officials of Washington and of 
other States, as well as officials of other 
cities and organizations in the Pacific 
Northwest and the Pacific Coast. From 
Long Beach—or Oceanside—Calif., to the 
Oregon border, the people of substance 
solidly supported the Seattle purpose. The 
meetings here were a fine demonstration 
of sectional solidarity, and of Christy 
Thomas’s skill in organization. 


This case is one of the most important 
now before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
It is not expected to be decided until early 
next year. And when the Board has made 
its ruling the decision must go to the De- 
partment of State for recommendations, 
and finally to the President, who may 
either approve the ruling and recommen- 
dations, or entirely upset them by a de- 
cision of his own. 

Christy Thomas and some of his Se- 
attle associates are expected here about mid- 
December. Meanwhile it is interesting but 
somewhat unhappy to report that Jack 
Underwood has resigned as the Wash- 


ington manager of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce’s Bureau. He has been in 
the Capital over 30 years as the represen- 
tative of Seattle. He is a part of the warp 
and woof of the Capital, always identified 
with Seattle; and it will be difficult to 
think about the affairs of Seattle without 
automatically visualizing Jack Underwood. 
He proposes to retire, to live here and 
watch the passing show, and possibly to 
write. Harrie O. Bohlke, well liked here, 
is expected to succeed Jack. 


Light Metal Plants 


Towards the end of November the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator, W. Stuart 
Symington, should tell us what he intends 
to do about the aluminum and other light 
metals plants in the Pacific Northwest and 
elsewhere. There are some indications that 
the decision may fall either to the Colum- 
bia Light Metals people, or to the Rey- 
nolds organization. You hear the Reynolds 
name most frequently. There also is men- 
tion of the Olin Corporation, the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company, and 
occasional hints that Hybinette and Cary, 
of Wilmington, Del., may be in the pic- 
ture. 

The word here is that the Columbia 
Light Metals people may form a combina- 
tion with the latter, it being supposed that 
Hybinette and Cary are project and chem- 
ical engineers with valuable patents and 
financial resources. You get the idea that 
it is in mind to provide facilities for con- 
version of bauxite, somewhere at tide- 
water. Apparently the bauxite is to be 
brought from the Government stockpile 
at Hurricane, Ark., or from the Mariannas 
in the Pacific. 


As you undoubtedly know, Symington 
has proposed that the Alcoa monopoly be 
offset by making guarantees against losses, 
and by providing other subsidies to enable 
independent operators to compete with 


Alcoa. Incidentally, it is reported that 
alunite will not, at this stage of develop- 
ment, produce alumina at economic rates. 
Symington also proposes to give the les- 
see an option to purchase a plant at a 
cost based upon the earnings record dur- 
ing the subsidized lease. Symington like- 
wise wishes to subsidize the independent 
Operator in the procurement of bauxite. 
All these plans have raised a cyclone of 
objections. , 

It seems likely the Pacific Northwest 
will soon have some light metals plants 
going that are now idle. Symington is im- 
pressed with the fact that there are from 
25 to 50 firms in the Puget Sound area 
which are ready to fabricate light metals 
into a number of desirable commodities. 
Symington is confronted with the prob- 
lem of finding operators for light metals 
plants, which collectively cost the Gov- 
ernment over $700,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 1/3 of the plants are in the Pacific 
West, in Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Sym- 
ington has also undertaken to start the 
procurement of bauxite from foreign coun- 
tries, working through the Department of 
State. 


War Workers Stay On 


Turning to steel, Congressman John M. 
Coffee told the House the other day that 
approximately 2 million new people have 
settled on the Pacific Slope during the war, 
and that not less than 1,500,000 wish to 
remain. Coffee urges the development of 
the new steel industry. 

From Henry Kaiser's people in the Cap- 
ital we hear he has postponed the plan to 
organize a Western syndicate to operate 
the Geneva plant in connection with the 
Fontana mill. Cyrus Eaton, the Cleveland 
banker, potentially Kaiser’s support, told 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee it 

(Continued on page 58) 


@ Final assembly line of "Fire-Ball" jet propelled Navy fighter plane at Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company, San Diego. Deliveries still continue; improved models in prospect. 
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KRUCKMAN = (Continued from page 57) 
should not sell the Geneva plant. You 
could gather from Eaton's talk that only 
the Government could operate Geneva at 
this stage of Western development, and 
that he thinks it would be wise to let the 
plant fall into decay because Geneva is too 
far from consuming centers, and a private 
concern would have many weary years 
before it could swing into the black. 

Eaton told the Committee more central- 
ization in the East would inevitably lead 
to the break-up of the nation into four or 
five pieces, or to transformation into com- 
plete Government ownership. Symington 
told the same Committee the Government- 
owned steel plants should be sold at prices 
based on their earning capacity. Syming- 
ton apparently is convinced the Federal 
Government must subsidize the operation 
of plants, such as Geneva, to lift them over 
the gap while the markets catch up with 
production. 


Subsidies 


It is also quite clear that there are many 
bankers and industrialists, like Eaton and 
Symington, who believe metal monopolies, 
such as Alcoa, must be brought under con- 
trol by government-subsidized competi- 
tion if the nation is to be preserved in its 
present form. 

The Washington Post recently pointed 
out editorially, “more than half the alum- 
ina and aluminum producing capacity of 
the country is now owned by the Govern- 
ment, but as all these producing facilities, 
with a minor exception, have been leased 
and operated by Alcoa, the latter’s control 
of producing capacity remains virtually un- 
impaired. Any independent entering the 
field would be gravely handicapped by 
Alcoa's control of practically all the high- 
grade domestic bauxite. Alcoa has access 
to the cheapest sources of power. Its own 
plants are so placed as to make for an 
integrated system of production and fabri- 
cation, and well located in respect to 
markets.” 

Department of Justice is opposed to the 
use of public funds and credit to break 
down monopolies. It suggests that Alcoa, 
for instance, be broken down into a few 
independent companies with integrated 
systems. The Department of Justice holds 
this would give the independent operator, 
such as Reynolds, or Columbia Light Met- 
als, a better chance for prospering. 

The Washington Post offers as the third 
alternative, “regulation as a public util- 
ity.” It admits the precedent of classifying 
the production of aluminum, steel, chem- 
icals, and other basic materials, as the func- 
tion of a public utility kindred to elec- 
tricity, gas, transportation, and water, 
would have far reaching consequences, eco- 
nomic and social; “but,” writes the Wash- 
ington Post editor, ‘in dealing with an 
entrenched monopoly of the impregnabil- 
ity of Alcoa, strong measures of some sort 
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are unavoidable.” It is strikingly signifi- 
cant when Eugene Meyer's powerful daily 
in the Capital makes this revolutionary 
suggestion. 


Labor Relations Courses 


Though not of great immediate signifi- 
cance to industry, industrialists will be glad 
to know that Secretary of Labor Lewis 
Schwellenbach, another Westerner, is 
searching for a method by which colleges 
may be induced to set up courses in in- 
dustrial and labor relations. It has been 
found that almost 50 colleges offer labor 
education courses. There are Federal funds 
available to colleges which will set up such 
studies. Schwellenbach, not long ago, 
without ballyhoo, brought together labor 
and college people to go into the subject. 
It is not improbable it will be discussed by 
some of the Committees of the President's 
Labor-Management Conference. 

The Conference, incidentally, is work- 
ing much more smoothly, and effectively, 
than any one had hoped. The credit for 
the result, up to date, must go to Schwel- 
lenbach. He organized intelligently, and 
kept in the background, so far as pos- 
sible. His greatest problem has been to 
keep Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace 
in the background. Wallace strains at the 
leash to make political capital out of it. 

Just how much of the smear and the 
anvil-chorus aimed at Truman and his as- 
sociates comes from the supporters of Wal- 
lace is not clear. Wallace undoubtedly 
hopes to displace Truman as the next can- 
didate for the Presidency. The word here 
is that Wallace, impatient with the Ad- 
ministration, may soon resign in order to 
be free to say openly what many say he 
thinks in private. 





Prospects For 
Southern Cal. 
Rubber Project 


HE FIRST definite statement regard- 

i ing the government's attitude as to 

the future of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry is that the West has sufficient rubber 
production capacity for the area’s require- 
ments, and that if costs are in line the 
Southern California Synthetic Rubber Pro- 
ject will be maintained permanently. 

This came on November 13 from G. M. 
Hebberd, deputy director of the Office of 
Rubber Reserve, at the first meeting that 
Rubber Reserve officials have had in Sou- 
thern California. 

He said the rubber industry of California 
had approximately 10 per cent of the na- 
tional rubber fabricating facilities, and that 
east of the Rockies there is an over-capac- 
ity of synthetic production ability. The 
West would be able to hold its own in 





competition with other areas of the United 
States and with natural rubber imports if 
its facilities, raw materials and plants were 
utilized and operated properly and eco- 
nomically. 

Over a nine-month period this year, 
the Southern California project ranked 
first in efficiency, but about midway in 


cost of the 15 synthetic plants located in 
! 


various parts of the country. Differences 
in costs are not great, because high cost 
units have been eliminated. 

No major rubber producing project will 
be declared surplus until the war emergen- 
cy is over. Hebberd’s opinion is that neces. 
sity for government rubber control will 
continue at least through 1946 and prob- 
ably some time after that. Recent reports 
indicate the destruction of about 20 per 
cent of the rubber trees in the East Indies, 
loss of the major portion of mechanical 
equipment and dispersal of half the native 
plantation labor. 


Have Raw Materials 


Southern California rubber operations 
are unique in the close integration of basic 
raw materials through to manufactured 
rubber goods. The raw materials are as 
close as the nearest oil wells, intermediates 
and the rubber itself are produced in the 
area, and within a few miles radius is the 
world’s second largest rubber products 
manufacturing center, including four large 
tire plants and 23 factories for making 
other rubber products. 

One of the most important discoveries 
in synthetic rubber is its special adaptabil- 
ity to inner tubes, because of its property 
low air leakage, providing more uniform 
inflation of tires over long periods and 
much lower resultant wear of the tire. 

Sixty tons of synthetic rubber per man 


per year is the labor output, as against 1) cus 


tons for natural rubber. Hebberd said that 
by early spring of 1946 there is a proba- 
bility that synthetic rubber will have a 
definite edge on natural rubber from a 
price standpoint, besides providing high 
enough quality to insure its use. 





Seattle Bolt and Nut 
Plant Expands 

A $400,000 modernization program of 
the Seattle bolt and nut plant of the Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation will 
boost the unit’s annual production capacity 
to 10,000 tons by its completion next year. 
The program got under way November 
1 with the start of construction on the proj- 
ect’s first new building. 

With the addition of the Seattle unit's 
production to that of the corporation's 


other plants located at Los Angeles and 4. 


South San Francisco, the combined output 
will amount to over 30,000 tons of bolts, 
nuts and rivets on an annual basis, and 
makes the corporation the largest producer 
west of the Mississippi. 
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You still have time! In December, your employees’ 
allotments to the Victory Loan through your com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan offer a final chance to 
help speed the proud homecoming of our fighting 
men—and do all in medical power for our hospital- 
ized heroes! 


Make December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
drive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 
Savings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 
ization for fast, last minute action! 


Resolicit every employee to buy 
the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


and the 
HOME STRETCH 
for YOU! 


The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond — 
better than actual cash because it earns interest—is 
a strong building stone toward the secure future of 
every employee-purchaser! 


From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 
interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—keep 
Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 
Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 


perity to your nation, your employees P 


Also an active aid in assuring pros- 


—and your own industry! 











This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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WESTERNERS AT WORK... 


Arizona 

Lt. Col. Paul E. Freydig leaving Army 
rejoins Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., Mc- 
Nary, Ariz., as vice-president in charge 
of logging operations. Was with com- 
pany in 1937-39. 


California 

Lynn Sawyer, general manager, Pump 
Division, Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, 
elected vice president . .. Alvin C. Eicholz 
new manager of World Trade Dept., San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, former- 
ly asst. mgr. of World Trade Dept., Los 
Angeles Chamber . . . Philip E. Rice ap- 
pointed manager of U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany’s Synthetic Rubber Plant, Los An- 
gcies. ... 


Fred N. Cole, of Cole of California, 
elected chairman of board of trustees of 
California Apparel Creators; Legter Bick, 
of Lassar and Bick, vice-chairman, and Ar- 
mand A. Normandin sec.-treas. . . . Har- 
old R. Deal, Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co., elected president of Western States 
Promotion Council; Elliot Epsteen, San 
Francisco, vice pres. . . . 


Charles F. Cushing upped to vice pres. 
and asst. gen. mgr. of Payne Furnace Co., 
Beverly Hills . . . John W. Bristow, San 
Francisco, named mgr. of Cal. Processors 
& Growers, Oakland, canning industry 
labor organization . . . James Davis Zel- 
lerbach, San Francisco, U. S. employers’ 
delegate, International Labor Conference, 
Paris, France, elected vice chairman of 
body . . . Gilbert C. Van Camp chosen 
pres. of California Fish Canners Ass'n. . . . 


Clarence P. Sander, Los Angeles, elect- 
ed vice pres. of western district, American 
Welding Society . . . Lt. Comdr. Douglas 
S. Egan, former Seattle shipping man, ap- 
pointed commercial agent in L. A. of the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce . . . Sam Kagel, 
San Francisco, resigned War Manpower 
Commission director for No. Calif., named 
impartial chairman by San Francisco Coat 
& Suit Assn. and San Francisco Sports- 
wear Group ... 


P. K. Macker, public relations director, 
Northern American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, made chairman western Public Re- 
lations Committee, Aircraft Industries 
Ass'n.; Dale Armstrong, Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., vice chairman; others on com- 
mittee: A. M. Rochlen, Santa Monica; 
John E. Canaday, Burbank; John B. 
Avery, San Diego; Leland R. Taylor, 
Inglewood; Earl D. Prudden and Wil- 
liam Wagner, San Diego... 
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Rex Nicholson resigns as mgr. Build- 
ers of the West to become partner with 
Berkeley Neustadt, Pacific Tractor and 
Implement Co., Richmond . . . William 
Robert Bennett transfers from Hazel-At- 
las Glass Co. to vice pres. in charge of 
operations of Latchford-Marble Glass Co. 
.. . Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, leader 
in Atomic Bomb research, becomes full- 
time California Institute of Technology 
faculty member in chair of theoretical 
nuclear physics . . . 





@ H. H. Fuller, Pres. of Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. (story below) outlines 
company's West Coast expansion program 
and answers questions of Bay Area press 
repres. at a luncheon given by Bethlehem 
Oct. 25. Left to right: T. S. Clingan, vice 
pres. charge of fabricated steel construc- 
tion, Mr. Fuller, and W. C. Eshelman, gen. 
supt. of the South San Francisco plant. 


Bethlehem’s new company — Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.—has fol- 
lowing official set-up: president, H. H. 
Fuller (formerly vice pres. of Pacific 
Coast division of parent company) ; vice 
pres. in charge of sales, P. W. Cotton; 
vice pres. charge of mill operations, T. S. 
Clingan; vice pres. charge of fabricated 
steel construction, E. F. Gohl; sec.-treas., 
E. B. Hill; asst. sec.-treas., S. L. Crary; 
purchasing agent, E. W. Thomas; au- 
ditor, P. R. Hansen; and assist. auditor, R. 
B. Fleming . . . George J. Sussman with 
Bethlehem upped to district traffic man- 
ager... Frank Hubert, Jr., comes to L. A. 
from Houston as traffic repr. for Bethle- 
hem... 


H. D. Collier elevated to chairmanship 
of board of directors, Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif., and R. G. Follis, vice pres. and 
director since 1942, moves up to presi- 
dency . . . Officers of new Independent 
Natural Gas Ass'n. of Calif. are: president, 
David T. Staples, Pacific Western Oil 
Corp; vice pres., H. A. Eklund, British 


American Oil Producing Co.; sec.-treas., 
Rush M. Blodget, Blackfoot Petroleum 
Co.; and asst. sec.-treas., A. E. Bell, Jr., 
A. E. Bell Corp. Assn., offices at 1035 Sub- 
way Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles 13, 
ee 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. promotions in line 
with its $3,000,000 expansion in L. A. 
are: President, Robert S. Kirksey (former 
gen. mgr.); vice pres. and gen. mgr., 
Walter J. Pickhardt, (former sales mgr.) ; 
plant mgr. charge of operations, Otto 
Bammer; Comptroller, Joseph Holm. 
berg; charge of West Coast Estimating 
Bureau, W. E. Ziegler . . . ji 


James L. Straight appointed Western 
Division Exec. Dir. of National Patent 
Council . . . Robert H. Biron, vice pres. 
charge of industrial relations, Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, upped to board 
of directors; Roland J. Pagen boosted to 
treasurer . . . Charles L. Coburn and Ev- 
erett N. Montague, consulting engineers, 
now have office in San Jose in Bank of 
America Bldg... . 


James E. McDonald, chief safety en- 
gineer, Kaiser Shipyard No. 2, made chair- 
man San Francisco chapter, Am. Society of 
Safety Engineers . .. Dr. Russell A. Niel- 
sen, native of Portland, heads new Pacific 
Coast High Frequency Lab of Westing- 
house at Los Angeles. . . 
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Kenneth Spillman 


Fred T. Krein 


Fred T. Krein, new gen. mgr. of Pacific 
operations of Dixie Cup has headquarters 
in Los Angeles... Kenneth W. Spillman 
joins Plastic Die and Tool Corp., Los An- 
geles, as production engineer . . . LeRoy 
Barrett, Los Angeles, joins Ellinwood In- 
dustries as executive engineer following 
work with Office of Scientific Research De 
velopment .. . 


William Stewart is manager of Con- 
solidated Frozen Foods Co., Covina, new 
Southern California citrus quick-freezer. 
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NEW PRESIDENTS—FRUEHAUF and C.F.&I. 
Robert S. Kirksey E. Perry Holder 


Colorado 

E. Perry Holder, New York, pres. of 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., is new pres. 
of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., succeeding 
W. A. Maxwell, Jr., who remains as di- 
rector, consultant, and pres. of Colorado & 
Wyoming Railway, a subsidiary . . . Other 
appointments: Myron L., Sisson, supt. of 


«»=Sunrise iron mine, succeeding the late 


Harry A. Wright; William Brill, form- 
erly chief draftsman, made assistant chief 
engineer . . . 


Dr. M. F. Coolbaugh, president, Col- 
orado School of Mines, resigns because of 
ill health, Jan. 1... Warwick M. Down- 
ing is new vice pres. of Independent Petro- 
leum Ass’n. for state of Colorado; James 
Donoghue, Denver, member exec. com- 
mittee . . . Cecil W. Doherty of Great 
Western Sugar Co. served as alternate 
delegate representing management at la- 
bor-management conference in Washing- 
ton in Nov. .. . Maple T. Harl, Colorado 
state banking commission, new regional di- 
rector of Smaller War Plants Corp.; ter- 
ritory to include Colo., Wyo., N. M. and 
Utah. 


Nevada 

Harold L. Johnson appointed assist- 
ant metallurgist, Combined Metals Reduc- 
tion Company, Pioche, Nev. . . . F. O. 
Case, formerly gen. mgr. of Basic Mag- 
nesium Inc., at Las Vegas, now assistant 
to pres. of Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
New York... 


Kenyon E. Richard, chief geologist for 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp., Kim- 
berly, resigned to go with American Smelt- 
ing and Refitling Co. with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. Succeeded by John 
Hope Jr. 


New Mexico 


C. H. Johnson, with Silver City offices 
of U. S. Bureau of Mines, transferred to 


"Rolla, Mo., where upped to chief of the 


Rolla Division, Mining Branch, U. S. Bu- 
teau of Mines .. . A. C. Dundas, former 
mill supt. of Darwin Mines, Calif., now 
with U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company at its Bayard operation. 
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CLARK fork trucks utilize all 


factors in material handling 


oe High stacking utilizes “ceiling heights” or “air rights." 
@ Speed in handling utilizes time. 


@ 24 hour a day performance utilizes round the clock 
availability. 


Low cost operation and long life utilize savings on 
investment, ~ 


oe Clark Fork Truck performance utilizes all factors in 
material handling. 


CLARK 


TRUCTRACTOR , BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





Products of CLARK « INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e BOOSTER UNITS « EASY ROLL TRAILER AXLES 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e GEARS AND FORGINGS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS « METAL SPOKE WHEELS 
TRANSMISSIONS ¢ AXLE HOUSINGS « RAILWAY TRUCKS e BLIND RIVETS ¢ HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
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© At Pacific Northwest Personnel Manage- 
ment annual conference, Spokane: George 
Robey, program chairman; Sheldon Kiser, 
pres., and L. K. Snyder, vice pres., eastern 
Washington, Idaho and Montana territory. 


Oregon 

Paul B. Corr, asst. mgr. Salem C. of C. 
joins staff of Associated Employers Labor 
Bureau as director of public relations Nov. 
1... John T. Schneider, asst. mgr. of 
Timber Structures’ Portland plant is now 
vice pres. charge of production . . . Col. 
Harry C. Brumbaugh back at Portland 
Traction Co. with new titles of vice pres. 
and treas.... 


W. Allen Grubb, Los Angeles, comes 
to Portland as division manager of The 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co., a new subsidiary 
of American Pipe & Construction Co. . . . 
Edward O. Boyer replaces Frank B. 
Burke, retired, as president of Sperry Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc. . . . J. D. Dun- 
can succeeds Ralph Palfreyman at Silver- 
ton plant of the Royal Canning Co. 


Utah 

Clifford G. Strote, formerly with Gen- 
eva Steel Co., becomes purchasing agent 
for H. C. Frick Coke Co. and associated 
companies, going to Pittsburgh . . . Ames 
K. Bagley heads Utah Manufacturers 
Ass'n. since Stanley J. Stephenson, former 
manager, resigned to be managing director 
of Utah Foundation, a taxpayers’ study 
group, at 32 Exchange Place... 


New officers of executive committee, 
Utah section, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers: Chairman, Dr. Mervin B. 
Hogan, professor of mech. engineering 
at Univ. of Utah; vice pres., Douglas A. 
Elkins, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Salt Lake: 
sec.-treas., Raymond E. Kunkel, Garfield, 
American Smelting & Refining Co. staff 
member. 


Washington 

Ansel Heckman, superintendent of 
Longview factory of The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. made director of development lab- 
oratory replacing J. D. McCann, resigned 
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[WESTERNERS AT WORK... 


... McCann now manager of Siuslaw For- 
est Products, Inc., veneer concern, Maple- 
ton, Ore. . .. Andrew Peterson retires as 
manager of West Coast Chair Co., Ta- 
coma; Harold J. Peterson, assistant man- 
ager, steps up to manager; Leonard Cole- 
man, formerly with Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., new superintendent of plant... 


New officers of Pacific Northwest chap- 
ter, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
Wash., Pres. and director of natl. institute, 
Harry Schwartz, Alaska Junk Co., Seattle; 
first vice pres., Max Sidell, Seattle Iron 
& Metals Corp.; second vice pres., Moe 
Michelson, Riverside Junk Co., Inc., Ev- 
erett; sec., Earle Glant, Pacific Iron & 
Metal; treas., Harry Sidall, Seattle Iron 
& Metals; and chairman of exec. commit- 
tee, Jules Glant... 


E. W. Daniels, pres. of Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash., for eighth 
consecutive year named chairman of Doug- 
las Fir Plywood management committee 
and re-elected pres. of board of trustees 
of Plywood Research Foundation .. . 


New officers of Association of Pacific 
Fisheries: President, A. W. Wittig, Se- 
attle; first vice pres., G. V. Graham, Se- 
attle; second vice pres., J. A. Green, Bel- 
lingham ; third vice pres., G. B. Peterson, 
Seattle; fourth vice pres., E. W. Thomp- 
son, Astoria, Ore. ; sec.-treas., E. D. Clark, 
Seattle . . . Trustees elected: V. H. Elfen- 
dahl, Harold Synnestvedt, August 
Buschmann, C. A. Sutter, H. B. Friele, 
P. E. Harris, C. J. Sebastian, G. P. Hal- 
ferty, T. K. Krielsheimer and John T. 
Tennison, all of Seattle; Daniel Camp- 
bell and A. W. Shields, Bellingham, and 
A. K. Tichenor, San Francisco. . . 


Harry Brayne promoted to purchasing 
agent of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view, when C. L. McPhail became assist- 
ant gen. mgr. . . . Harry D. Johnson 
succeeds Roy Ingalls, resigned, as man- 
ager of Washington Packers, Inc., Sumner 
. .. Lt. Comdr. Homer Bergren returns 
to Graystone Concrete Products Co. as 
treas. and trustee. 








e@ H. E. Tenzler, pres., Northwest Door Co., 
Tacoma, is shown receiving only E flag given 
fir door factory from Capt. E. A. Verpilot, 


Gordon C. Davenport, former district 
maintenance supt., succeeds C. D. Phil- , 
lips, retired, as district plant mgr. of Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Spo- 
kane .. . Col. Walter J. DeLong becomes 


director of personnel for Weyerhaeuser «j= 


Timber Company, Tacoma . . . Richard 
Andrew Colgan, Jr., Seattle, named ex- 
ecutive vice pres. of National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association ... 


Wyoming 

Harry H. Tibbs named personnel man- 
ager of Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock 
Springs . . . T. H. Showalter transferred 
to Cheyenne as personnel director for 
United Air Lines, succeeded E. J. Galbos 
who resigned to go with W. E. Dinneen, 
Inc. 


Steamship Company Appointments: 

Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., Pacific 
Coast Direct Lines, Inc.; manager, San 
Francisco office, Donald Watson, suc- 
ceeding Walter A. Spring, who returns 


to Tacoma as assistant to L. J. Rogers, 7" 


Pacific Coast Manager; S. F. traffic man- 
ager, Edward Walker; Seattle traffic man- 
ager, D. M. Kellogg; Los Angeles traffic 
manager, R. D. Kingsbury . . . 


Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co., Vancous 
ver, Wash., headquarters office, Col. Wal- | 
ter D. Brennan elected vice pres. in charge 
of traffic . . . Luckenbach Steamship Co., 
assistant district manager, Harold K. 
Cherry; marine supt., Roy R. Steele. 


@ Christensen Machine Co. family, Salt Lake City. C. L. Christensen, manager; F. lL. 
Christensen, asst. mgr.; Lucille Austin; Roselle Jackle, office manager; E. |. Christensen, 
shop superintendent; Jane Romney; J. H. Christensen, night supt.; H. C. Christensen, sve. 
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Telling an advertiser's story in 
pictures is one of industrial 
advertising’s most effective 
techniques. It helps the reader 
visualize possible uses for 
the equipment in his own 
plant. The same applies to 
cross-section drawings, phan- 
tom views, etc. They are all 
industrial advertising’s answer 
to the problem of showing 
complicated mechanical fea- 
tures at a glance! Engineers 
always want to see what makes 
things tick, and views of me- 
chanical parts just naturally 
arouse a lot of interest. This is 
the kind of advertising-to-the- 
trade that creates ready reader- 
ship and eventual sales ... the 


5, INC- : ane : 
pAciFIC —_ cauroe® = kind of continuing campaigns 
T 


GTON Oklah: 
murerinest HE Totawe,wew’ that The McCarty Company 
ee, 30 Rocke =s 


a Dresser industries 


One of the 


has been creating for Pacific 
Pumps, Inc. for eight years. 


> PLANNED ~ 
> PREP AR ED 
_— per 


To how many prospective customers would 
your firm like to pay a friendly and helpful 
visit each month—5,000, 10,000, 50,000? 
Intelligently planned advertising-to-the-trade 
is the best way to keep in touch with the 
people your firm must look to for'a pros- 
perous volume of postwar business. The 
McCarty Company places no ceiling on effort 
for its clients or results from its advertising! 
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THE McCARTY COMPANY 


A Complete Industrial Advertising Service Since 1919 


LOS ANGELES 15, BENDIX BUILDING © SAN FRANCISCO 5, RIALTO BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, KOPPERS BUILDING e FORT WORTH 2, DAN WAGGONER BUILDING 


MEMBER...AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 
THE COLUMBIA EMPIRE 


ORTLAND—Those who try to fore- 
Pas the Columbia Empire industrial 


future are beginning to wonder !f the 


Kaiser promise that ‘Swan Island will re- 
main what it is” will come to pass. 

He might have meant it will remain 
an island and not necessarily a great ship- 
yard, the doubters say. However, they are 
not prone to overlook the promises for pos- 
sible fabrication of steel at the great Van- 
couver yards and possibly the same thing, 
or maybe ship repair, at Swan Island. All 
have been talked here and there but 
nothing definite in results has yet been 
forthcoming. 

Swan Island, youngest of the Portland 
area yards, slid its last tanker into the Wil- 
lamette river in mid-November. Kaiser 
has indicated his firm wants to buy the 
island for future operations—but that, 
again, is to be decided in the future. He 
hopes leases will be signed for the island 
by January 1. 


Out-migration Slacks Off 


Effective November 1, all shipyards 
operating under the Maritime Commission 
dropped from a 6-day to a 5-day week. 


This affects 5,000 Oregon ship workers, 
11,400 at Vancouver, 3,300 at Swan Island 
and 650 at the Kaiser terminal and repair 
division. 

The remainder of the thousands who 
once worked for the No. 1 war industry 
yards have quit or been laid off—but they 
apparently haven't left the area in large 
numbers. After the first rush homeward 
from war housing in Portland, the depar- 
tures from war housing centers that catered 
to shipyard workers have leveled out and 
are now actually lower than they were at 
times during the war peaks. 

Although still here, these thousands are 
not at work in any great number. Many 
firms still have “help wanted” signs in 
their windows, meaning that anything 
from one to 200 workers are needed. Some 
local permanent industries are worse off 
in an employment way than during the 
war because workers are leaving jobs for 
which they had to sign a promise to give 
way to returning veterans. 

The general opinion is that with unem- 
ployment compensation and nest eggs, 
those displaced war workers aren't living 





too high but are doing well enough to 


thumb their noses at present job offerings, oo 
The catch seems to be that wages in or- | othe 
dinary jobs do not compare with war jobs | {and 
—and many peace jobs require more skill | $2 rf 
and more work than the production line 
specialties learned by new workers during 
the war. Employers are choosier. A 
Heavy Investments a = 
Optimism about the Columbia Empire ther 
is being shown to a greater degree now ther 
than for many years. Some men in the tract 
commercial field say present investments It 
being made in the region equal anything $21 
for the past 25 years. This, especially ap- out 
plies to investments in commercial prop- at 
erty such as hotels, apartment houses and, | Am, 
more heavily, in downtown business loca- Isaa 
tions. | of t 
The confidence, of course, is backed by T 
belief that this part of the Coast is slated 160 
for a definite growth in industry of a per- witt 
manent nature. for 


Latest examples in fact are new develop- <= new 
ments to be started at the site of large $2 
Guild’s Lake war housing project where Wa 


250 temporary dwelling units are to be sale 
torn down to accommodate a $1 million McC 
asphalt plant of the California Asphalt I 


Corporation (Standard Oil) that will sup- trac 
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ply Northwest road builders, a large plant Iror 
to be built by Pacific Chain of Portland war 
and a new factory for Mt. Hood Soap Com. trad 
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RUBBER MILLS owe 
Sewing Western Tudusiry Th 


Pioneer, established in 1888, has grown with the west to become 


rubber products exactly designed to fit your neeas. \ 


PIONEER : 


Je ol BELTING - HOSE - PACKING 
yom Pioneer russee mitts TT) Mn 
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353 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 11 


LOS ANGELES « PORTLAND + TACOMA + SEATTLE 


+ OENVER - HICAGO an $7? souls fact 


the largest manufacturer of Industrial Rubber Products on the ee 
Pacific Coast. 


Experience of over a half century of industrial rubber manufac- abl 


turing provides the know-how which enables Pioneer to furnish We 
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to pany of Portland. The first two are set for 


gS. immediate construction. A number of 
or- | other projects, still in the planning and 
obs | and negotiation stage, run well above the 
kill $2 million mark for a starter. 
7 Foreign Steel Orders 
Although the French ship contract once 
set for Kaiser fell through when the French 
** decided on second-hand ships, of which 
Dire there appears to be a surplus at present, 
1OW there is a bright spot in the large-scale con- 
the tract order file of the Portland area. 
nits It is the French and Soviet contract for 
Ing $2 million in raw steel bars to be turned 
xf out by the Oregon Steel Mills at Portland 
4 as the No. 1 cash steel order given an 
me, American firm since lend-lease was halted. 
a- | Isaacson Steel of Seattle will supply part 
| of the ingots. 
!by | The Portland company, which employed 


ted 160 during the war supplying shipyards 
pet with steel work, now has 200 on the job 

for the next five months turning out this 
lop- 4 new order. It means much more than the 


irge $2 million in the plan worked out in 
ei Washington, D. C., by the enterprising 
be sales-manager of Oregon Steel, Linwood 
ion McCord. 

halt He brought home $7 million in con- 


=f tracts for Oregon Steel and Hesse-Ersted 

lant Iron Works during the war. When the 

and war ended there was no immediate foreign 

om- trade policy, France and the Soviet seemed 

aan inclined toward Eastern ports and the cost 
accounting for higher Pacific coast wage 
rates was a serious problem. He made the 
deal despite all this. 

In addition to the $2 million order 
(part of France’s contribution goes to 
Indo-China) is the fact that wheat and 
lumber will be the actual ship cargo and 

| the iron order will go as ballast. 





Boeing Designs 
Three Automobiles 

Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle, home 
of the B-29, has registered design patents 
on three automobiles, so ultra-modern they 
resemble nothing new on wheels. The de- 
signs have their engines in the rear, their 
bodies are streamlined like tear drops, 
while their seats, except that of the driver 
who must look where he’s going, are mov- 
able like lounge chairs in the living room. 
Designers of the machines are Edward C. 
Wells, Donald J. Euler and Norbert A. 
Collins. 

William M. Allen, Boeing's president, 
in announcing the designs said, “The auto- 
tomobile is one of a number of nonaircraft 
products our engineers have studied. Be- 
cause of manufacturing and merchandising 

onsiderations, Boeing does not contem- 
plate entering the automobile field, but it 
is possible that the design or portions of it 
may be sold to existing automobile manu- 








facturers.”” 
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Hazards > 
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HIGH COST OF 
PACKAGING 

















Dirt, dust, 
moisture and 

<S rough handling 
<> are all-out enemies of 
QW shipping. And, pity the 
poor package that is not securely 

guarded against these costly forces. Fine prod- 
ucts that left their birthplace in top-notch con- 
dition, often arrive at destination battered and 
bruised by the hazards of transit . . . fit subjects 
for later arguments and adjustments, not to 
mention the loss of valuable customer good-will. 


Ss 


ROUGH HANDLING Guard your shipments with tough, water-proof, 


dirt-proof Fibreen. Make sure that they reach 
their destination in the same excellent condition 
they left your plant. 


Fibreen is standard wrapping equipment with 
thousands of manufacturers — doing a tough 
job well at a very small cost. Write for a work- 
ing-size sample of Fibreen. See for yourself why 
it is called the guardian of all heavy-duty 


MOISTURE wrapping paper. 


Sisal fibre reenforcement for 
strength—special asphalt for 
water-proofness—kraft paper 
for clean, easy handling — 
sealed by heat and pressure 
to produce Fibreen. 








 Ptamafactoneoce of SISMARAFT, FIBREEN, SISAL-K, | 
SISALTAPE AND COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT — 
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dent of Golden Cycle, announced the lat- 


















R F G | Oo N A L R E V i y W x erals will keep 100 men busy a year. How- | on 
ever, only 250 men of the 1,000-man Gol- open 
den Cycle force at Cripple Creek and Vic- | geld. 
CON TINENTAL DIVIDE tor had returned by mid-November. | orad 
While many lessees and small operators Pacit 
: / , : have returned to the district, most of them 
ENVER - ( olorado s super-stra- a slow but unmistakable revival of the gold are busy catching up with development \ 
tegic position in the supply of raw = mining industry. It is paced OO kt Rare wot yet started to ship ore T 
materials for Uranium-235 is indi-  tirely by the return of hardrock miners =. anv quantity. The big Golden Cycle ee Cole 
cated by the fact that Colorado has two from the armed forces and fancy-wage wat 311 near Colorado Springs is now run- | Cali 
Senators out of the eleven representing jobs, particularly in the shipyards. Re- ning about 300 tons of gold ore a day plus ry 
both political parties and all sections of  ceipts at the Denver branch of the U.S. 400 tons a day of lead and zinc ores still putt 
the nation on the special atomic energy mint are showing an increase of 60 per- being treated under the government’s war- ts 
committee of the United States Senate. cent over the same month last year. re seats adhake aun. zn 
The fact that one of Colorado’s Sen- “We are now getting gold from some : ai , ’ ( 
ators, Edwin C. Johnson, is a Democrat Rocky Mountain operations that haven't Colorado Oil to California? - 
and that the junior Senator, E. D. Milli- been making deposits for years,’ Mint Di- Repeated visits of officials of Standard ‘ 
kin, is a Republican, may have something rector Moses E. Smith stated recently. So Oil Company of California and its sub- : 
to do with it. It is reported that another far the greatest pickup has been from the sidiary, The California Company, to orad 
Westerner will be technical advisor to the Telluride and Cripple Creek districts in Rangely Field and Wilson Creek in north- all, 
highly-important Senate committee, when Colorado, southwestern Montana, and western Colorado have resulted in a great eh 
Edward U. Condon gets settled in his new Alaska. Silver receipts are picking up pro- deal of talk to the effect that the big Pa- ind 
post as director of the National Bureau of portionately, since most of the gold re- cific Coast company soon will build a pipe heat 
Standards. Dr. Condon, who has been in ceived at the mint carries silver values in Jine to transport its fast-increasing supply sche <td 
charge of the Westinghouse Research Lab- the amalgam. of crude oil at the Colorado Fields to the f  PU¢ 
Oratory at East Pittsburgh, Pa., was born Revival at Golden Cycle company’s refineries in the Los Angeles wt 
in New Mexico at Alamogordo, not far area. , 
from the historic spot where the first Golden Cycle Corporation is starting to Such a pipeline would be only about og 
atomic bomb was set off. build half a million dollars worth of lat- 600 miles in length—not as long as some No 
a ea eral tunnels at Cripple Creek, Colo., to of the lines built 20 years ago to trans- ge 
Gold Mining Picking Up connect the Portland, Vindicator and Cres- port mid-continent oil to refineries—and eet 
‘rom the Black Hills of South Dakota son gold mines with the great Carlton the right-of-way would traverse unsettled om 
all the way across the Rockies to the gold _ tunnel dewatering that was completed just desert stretches that would be “ideal pipe on 
country of Nevada and California there is before Pearl Harbor. Merrill Shoup, presi- line country” as oil men appraise such ter- » 
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rain. The California Company, partly in 
co-operation with the Texas Company, has 
opened up one and maybe two major oil 
fields in the northwestern corner of Col- 
orado. The crude is badly needed on the 
Pacific Coast. Is a pipeline the answer ? 


Who Wants a Closed Economy? 


Talk about the proposed pipe line from 
Colorado’s Rangely Field to the southern 
California refinery area has brought up the 


+ old question about the desirability of pro- 


cessing raw materials at home. It will be 
remembered that when it was proposed, as 
a wartime measure, to pipe Texas crude oil 
to California refineries, the Texas politi- 
cians put up a frightful howl. 


It seems unlikely that anyone in Col- 
orado will raise any such suggestion. After 
all, everybody knows that Colorado gets 
its natural gas (used in large and small 
industrial plants as well as for domestic 
heating and cooking) from Texas; the iron 
ore for the great Minnequa steel plant at 
Pueblo comes from Wyoming; most of the 
cattle and sheep that funnel into the Den- 
ver stockyards and packing plants come 
from outside the state of Colorado, etc. 
No, Colorado isn’t advocating a ‘closed 
economy.’” It has outgrown that stage. For 
that matter, the big refineries just beyond 
Denver's city limits, operated by Bay Petro- 
leum Company, Continental Oil Company 
and others, are processing crude oil from 
the Wyoming oil fields! 


“Time to Build? Right Now!” 


Colorado Springs has a Shangri-La sort 
of resort hotel just beyond its city limits. 
The Broadmoor, in addition to entertain- 
ing movie stars, generals and admirals, for- 
eign dignitaries and weary Wall Streeters, 
makes a tidy piece of change accommodat- 
ing business groups for all sorts of con- 
ventions. One such was the annual pow- 
wow of the Colorado Association of Real 
Estate Boards, very routine for the sophis- 
ticated staff at the Broadmoor but a gala 
occasion for the real estate men who 
needed a change—and could afford it. 


Although they came up to Colorado 
Springs mostly for the fun of it, they soon 
sobered up and decided to get back to busi- 
ness after hearing a straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk by Van Holt Garrett, one of 
Denver's leading realtors. 


“There is no use waiting for lower 
building prices,” Garrett told his fellow 
real estate men. “We might as well face 
conditions as they are and get building 
started. Building is a highly competitive 
business. Once it is started, competition 
will bring lower prices.” 


Denver Gets “Socky” Brewery 


One more industry for Denver, this time 
a plant for the production of sake, the 
Japanese liquor. Returning G.I.’s testify 
to the potency of the oriental beverage, 
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GRAVITY ROLLER 
CONVEYERS 





Gravity Roller Conveyers are probably the most economical 
and the most commonly applied among all types of convey- 
ing equipment. The rollers are available in various diameters 
and capacities, and can be spaced at various centers in a 
number of different types of frames. The materials can be 
conveyed at right angles by the application of 90° Curves, 
or, as illustrated, Ball Transfer tables. Switches, frog sec- 
tions, and hinges are common accessories. There is a 
Mathews Engineer operating in your vicinity. Ask him 
about Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers, and the many 
other types of Mathews Conveyers which are engineered 
to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD CITY; PENNS Veena 


PACIFIC COAST FACTORY, MAILLER SEARLES, INC., SAN FRANCISCO 
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which is the mixture the Mikado-worship- 
ping Japs drank in large quantities before 
launching their banzai and kamikaze at- 
tacks. It is brewed from rice. 

Federal and state permits to produce 
sake have been issued to J. V. Bradley 
and D. K. Yamogami, doing business in 
Denver as the B. & Y. Sales Co. It is one 
more result of the removal of about 100,- 
000 persons of Japanese descent from the 
Pacific Coast states when America entered 
the war. 

Colorado was one of the few states 
where the dispossessed and uprooted Japa- 
nese, most of them American-born and 
fairly young, could find haven. Since re- 
strictions were lifted, more than 2,000 of 
Colorado's 7,000 persons of Japanes* 1n- 





cestry have returned to the Pacific Coast. 
but enough remain to warrant a “‘s oe 
plant in Denver. 


Wyoming Chemicals in Demand 


Orders for more than 50,000 tons a year 
of Wyoming sulphur, lime and calcium 
have been booked for the new plant of the 
Sulphur Springs Gypsum Company at 
Thermopolis, Wyoming. This figure in- 
cludes no “local” business from Wyoming 
and Montana. Additional demand from 
Wyoming and Montana is certain. Ther- 
mopolis long has been popular as a tour- 
ist resort because of its extensive hot 
springs, and is one of the leading “‘oil 
towns” in Wyoming with several oil fields 
nearby. The principal use of the chem- 


icals to be mined and processed by the 
new firm will be for fertilizers. 


FPC Blesses Merger 


Montana - Dakota Utilities Company, 
providing natural gas and electric power 
over a large area in Montana and the Da- 
kotas, now is acquiring the adjoining prop- 
erties of the Dakota Public Service Com- 
pany, which has been owned by the United 
Public Utilities Corp. The Federal Power 
Commission approves the new owners’ 
proposal to interconnect the two systems. 


Doctrine of Prior Use 


Water rights were written into a new 
kind of law in the early days of the West 
when mine operators and farmers in semi- 
arid areas discovered that they could do 
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wonders with water and nothing at all 
without it. The old legal codes with the 
| principles of riparian rights proved utter- 
ly inadequate, so the “doctrine of prior 
use was evolved.” Whoever first puts wa- 
ter to beneficial use has a right to that 
amount of water forever, so long as he 
continues to use it. If he stops using it, 
he relinquishes his right to the water and 
the next-earlier user acquires priority. 

The California Company and the Texas 
Company recently found out about this 
peculiar kind of law in an expensive court 
case in the courts of western Colorado. In 
developing the very productive Wilson 
Creek oil field in Rio Blanco county, the 
oil companies used some water that be- 
longed to the Gossard Breeding Estates. 
So it was held by Judge J. Foster Symes 
of the U. S. District Court, sitting in Grand 
Junction. 

Instead of the $35,000 damages asked 
by the plaintiff, the penalty was a $1.00 
slap on the wrist, leaving it up to the par- 
ties to arrive at some settlement out of 
court. Many “expert witnesses’ and at- 
torneys argued and deposed, and when the 
oil companies’ attorneys found the local 
courts openly sympathetic to the plaintiff 
they had the case transferred to the Fed- 
eral court under a rule adopted by Con- 
gress that a Federal court can assume jutis- 
diction in a case where there is ‘‘diversity 
of citizenship.” The oil companies learned 
a thing or two about water. 


Woolgrowers Uneasy 

America’s sheepmen, who prefer to be 
called woolgrowers (as who wouldn't?) 
are worried sick about the 380 million 
pounds of British wool stored in American 
| | warehouses. This is nothing new, as the sh- 
| | woolgrowers kept track of the scores of 
shiploads of wool that came from Aus- 
tralia in troop transports. 

England promised not to sell the wool 
| on the domestic American market and 

stored it for possible use in the event Aus- 
tralia was taken by the Japs. The British 
Wool Control board now is lowering its 
asking price for the wool at the same time 
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the U. S. Commodity Credit Corp., is call- 
ing for bids on 50 million pounds of fine 
American-grown wool. 

Congressman Frank Barrett of Wyom- 
ing, who is an alert watchdog for the wool- 
growers, says, “It is obvious that the re- 
duction announced by Great Britain would 
mean that the bids made in response to 
the CCC request would be lowered to that 
extent.” He, and all those people who 
have sheep, want something done to keep 
Britain's umpty-ump million bags of wool 
from depressing the price of the American 
product. 


Denver Air Customs Port? 


Non-stop, one-company air connections 
between Denver and Mexico City are 
vitally essential and the “red tape’ now en- 
countered by air travelers at the interna- 
tional border must be eliminated by mak- 
ing Denver a customs port of entry. Those 
conclusions came from George E. Cran- 
mer, Denver's manager of parks and im- 
provements, after he had made an exten- 
sive study of air facilities along the Den- 
ver-Mexico City route. 

He pointed out that customs clearance 
now is so slow that air travelers on the 
north-south route must stop overnight in 
El Paso or some other border town. He 
might have added that the air schedules 
northward from Denver could do with a 
bit of articulating, to avoid unnecessary 
stop-overs and delays. But bit by bit the 
International Sunshine Air Route is taking 
shape as the longest route in the world, 
running from Nome, Alaska, down the 
eastern face of the Rockies into Mexico 
and on south to Santiago, Chile. 


C. F. & I. in Chemical Plant? 


One of the West’s largest war plants, 
the Rocky Mountain Arsenal at Denver, 
is not for sale and is not to be declared 
surplus. The army is keeping it for pos- 
sible use in future wars. The 55 million 
dollar plant, built to Du Pont specifica- 
tions for the Chemical Warfare Service, 
will be kept in “standby” condition. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Company wants 
to lease the chlorine plant and two smaller 
units of the plant, which spreads out over 
a 23,000-acre reservation between the 
Denver Municipal Airport and the Union 
Pacific and Burlington tracks. Other firms 
are expected to lease portions of the plant, 
which was used during the war to turn 
out three types of war gases—mustard gas, 
chlorine gas and Lewisite. 

Speaking of the C. F. & I., which is 
keeping its name after the merger with 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Company, re- 
newed efforts are being made to negotiate 
a deal whereby the Colorado corporation 
can take over the Geneva steel plant, or 
a part of it. E. P. Holder, new president 
of the C. F. & I., says his company isn’t 
fooling about its desire to acquire the big 
Geneva mills. 
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IT’S SAFER 
TO STICK TO THAT STRONG, 
DEPENDABLE ROEBLING 
WIRE CABLE. 





IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
USE ROEBLING ELECTRI- 
CAL WIRES AND CABLES, 
STRIP STEEL AND WIRE 
SCREENS, TOO. 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product... 


toaster cord to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope... fine 
filter cloth to heavy grading screen...strip steel and flat wire to round 
and shaped wire...all Roebling products. All the result of over 100 
years of wire specialization. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of 
California. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 





ROEBLING 


‘PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE * ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE.CLOTH AND NETTING 
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OS ANGELES—The first impression 

of a person looking for signs of an 
orderly conversion of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s war economy to that of peace 
would be distinctly one of confusion. 
Population of the area has increased be- 
yond the highest point reached during the 
war because of the heavy influx of return- 
ing servicemen, their families and tourists. 
Hotels, auto camps and other tourist 
and travel facilities are jammed more than 


IONAL REVIEWS 


TO TIJUANA. 


ever before, and though at any other time 
these increased numbers of people would 
be welcome, right now they serve to con- 
gest the area to an extent no one had ever 
anticipated. 

But confused as the scene is there are 
a lot of solid developments in the making. 
Although building may not get under way 
on a large scale very soon, subdivision 
operators have plans embracing 4,500 acres 
and are getting everything in readiness to 
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New Precision Built Roto Center 
Eliminates Chatter ...Speeds Production! 


Now You Can replace dead centers on lathe and 
grinder tailstocks, with this new Keene live Roto 
Center—to increase production—to eliminate all 
radial play and possibility of chatter! Low in 
cost, the Roto Center is a high capacity unit, 
featuring many innovations to speed and improve 


quality of work! 


Matched roller bearings preloaded, are packed 
with high grade anti-friction grease at assembly. 
No attention is required for long periods. After 
assembly, runout is kept to absolute minimum— 
guaranteed less than .0002. Rear of center is 
tapped to receive standard hydraulic fitting. 
Chips, dust and cutting oil cannot reach bearings! 


More and more peacetime “helps on the job” 
are returning to industry. One of these days, fa- 
mous, flavorful W rigley’s Spearmint Gum willalso 
be back to help you “‘on the job’’—but only when 
we can assure Wrigley’s Spearmint manufacture 
in quantity and quality for all. Today, we ask you 
to remember the famous Wrigley’s Spearmint 
you may again enjoy 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum quality and flavor while 


wrapper. Tomorrow, 


you are at work. 


You can get complete information from 


Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


, | 
| To Help You with Your Reconversion 
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The Keene Roto Center 





Remember this wrapper 


Keene Electrical Machinery Co., 549 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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start operations in the traditional South- 
ern California manner just as soon as they 
can be assured of the essential materials, 
labor and prices. About the customers 
there is slight need to worry. 

Business Expands 

A similar condition exists regarding in- 
dustrial and business firms. May Company 
has started a large appliance store and 
also a new warehouse as initial parts of 
a $10 million program. The New York 
Merchandise Company is starting a $300,- 
000 building to house its distribution cen- 
ter for the West. The Textile Center Build- 
ing was purchased for $450,000 by ten- 
ants who were trying to make certain that 
eastern interests would not displace them. 
The Medical Holding Company is ready to 
start a $750,000 project in Southern Cali- 
fornia’s growing medical center. 

Solar Aircraft in San Diego announces 
a $6,191,471 backlog, $1,120,821 for ex- 
haust systems for commercial planes, and 
$2,000,000 for replacement parts on 
B-29's. Santa Fe Railroad seeks a harbor 
terminal sight, indicating its faith in 
Southern California port development. 

Southern California Gas Company and 
Southern Counties Gas Company have 
filed application for permission to lay a 
214-mile pipeline from Blythe to Santa Fe 
Springs as the preliminary part of a $15 
million project to bring Texas natural gas 
to Southern California. Majestic Records, 
Inc., will erect a plant in Burbank to serve 
the West. 

Bethlehem Steel announces that between 
$7 million and $8 million will be spent 
on its Southern California plant. Inter- 
state Aircraft and Engineering of El Se- 
gundo buys Revelation Company of Los 
Angeles, manufacturers of electric water 
coolers and water softeners. 

Avion announces change of name to 
Salsbury Motors, Inc., and conversion to 
a peace-time line of light-weight air-cooled 
engines for transport, industrial, and agri- 
cultural use; an automatic variable speed 
drive; a streamlined motor scooter; in- 
dustrial plant trucks and package delivery 
cars. 

It’s the day-by-day news such as the 
items listed above that show the shape of 
things to come. Southern California is 
moving out in various directions that do 
not sound very spectacular but forecast 
developments that are dependent on the 
day-by-day needs of people and industry, 
and not on the possibility that you will 
live 150 miles from your job and fly back 
and forth each day. 

And when one considers that two horses 
flew up from Hollywood Park recently to 
enter Bay Meadows it is evident that the 
native flamboyancy of Southern California 
is getting back into its peacetime stride. 

The atom bomb that did so much to 
end the war has started a controversy in re- 
gard to the collection of aviation knowl- 
edge and production in one area. Nobody 
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quite knows why the aviation industry 
was singled out, but it could be that some 
other areas would like to keep their air- 
plane plants via some method of govern- 
ment subsidy through airplane purchases 
by the armed services. Maybe they see a 
future for the aviation industry after all. 

Those with an eye to the future are look- 
ing for developments of the West's elec- 
tronic industry in all its phases. That’s an 
industry that will be going strong for many 
years with FM broadcasting and television 
going places in a great big way. Television, 
particularly, according to present indica- 
tions, will find Southern California espe- 
cially suitable to its growth because of the 
heavy concentration of talent and the large 
investments in studios in the Hollywood 
and Los Angeles area. 


Kaiser Waits 


Henry J. Kaiser, in addressing a large 
meeting not long ago, stated that his auto- 
mobile operations in the West will be on 
an assembly basis, that automobile manu- 
facturing in the West will come but that 
it is a little in the future. That may have 
disappointed some, but it shouldn't have 
been too much of a disappointment. 

If the West can proceed along the lines 
of developing supporting industries so 
that more and more of a western-assembled 
car comes from the West, then progress 
will be made toward what may be regarded 
as a western automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry, even though every single item did 
not originate in the West. 

Kaiser also related the problems that 
he was having in connection with the pur- 
chase of the Fontana plant. He is dealing 
with the RFC and the RFC is pretty proud 
of the record it has made in making sound 
loans and collecting in full. 

The inference is of course, that the RFC 
might do a whale of a lot better without 
sacrificing the safety of its money if it 
adopted a broader conception of the lend- 
ing business. The principle that he was 
driving at seems to be that while the long 
slow way of the bank boy to president tech- 
nique of the 1890’s was well enough in 
its day, the same objective can now be ob- 
tained without the same amount of tribu- 
lation. 

Most business men in this area have for- 
gotten the January 1, 1946, date that 
seemed to be a marker for an opening-up 
on a broad scale and are thinking in terms 
of the spring of 1946. 


There is not the thought of a temporary 


slump that there was, because a great. 


many who worked in war plants aren’t in 
the manufacturing labor market. Many 
don’t seem to be in any labor market, 
which doesn’t surprise those who had 
studied surveys showing the rather oddly 
assorted group of housewives, retired or 
older workers, and others who made up 
the great army of war workers. 
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If Horace Greeley 
had seen this book he 
would have made his 
admonition to go west 
even more specific. He would have said, “Go West, 
young man ...and get in touch with Commercial Iron 
Works in Portland, Oregon”. 

For this book tells the complete story of how Com- 
mercial Iron Works is prepared to serve industry in the 
postwar markets of the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 
Asia and the countries beyond the Pacific. 

It covers Commercial Iron Works’ design and engi- 
neering staff; its construction facilities; its assembly 
and installation experience; and the sales and service 
it is prepared to offer. 


“Know - How ... two words that symbolize 
Commercial Iron Works” is a book that should 
be on your “must” reading list. A note on your 
company letterhead will bring it to you by 
return mail! 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Contractors, Fabricators, Engineers, Machinists, Founders, Shipbuilding, Marine Repairs, Drydocking 
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ALT LAKE CITY —The current 
S mood in this area is compounded of 
about equal parts mystification, relief 

and apprehension:—mystification at the 
absence of the expected postwar industrial, 
business and employment shock; relief 
that it hasn’t been felt; and apprehension 
over what it might be when it does arrive. 
The obvious factors add up to something 
that simply has not happened. During the 
latter stages of the war and since V-J Day 
thousands of jobs in the area have evapo- 


THE WASATCH FRONT 





rated. Non-ferrous metal mining and 
smelting, the most important basic indus- 
try, is at the lowest ebb it has been for sev- 
eral years. No important new industries 
have been launched and the major war- 
created industries have been gradually ex- 
piring for the past several months. 

But business is still booming. The hous- 
ing shortage is as bad around Salt Lake 
City and Ogden as it was at any time dur- 
ing the war, when 50,000 to 60,000 serv- 
ice men were stationed in the area. Metal 


mines, smelters, coal mines, manufactur- 
ing plants and the service industries are 
clamoring for more help. The surplus of 
jobs over job seekers is estimated at more 
than 5,000. 

The workers haven’t temporarily retired 
on unemployment compensation because 
only 1,500 have applied for benefits since 
July 1. And the number drawing compen- 
sation checks the first week of November 
was 473. This included 103 G.I.’s. 

Economic conditions, in fact, do not 
seem to have changed to any appreciable 
degree from those existing during the war. 
And a lot of people are baffled about it. 

Mining Troubles 

The non-ferrous metal mining industry 
appears to be heading into a period of labor 
troubles, despite the fact that the work 





VALVES AND CYLINDERS 


VALVES — Straightway, Fourway, Foot, Solenoid and Manifold. 
CYLINDERS — Horizontal, Vertical, Pendulum and Trunnion. 
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week has not been reduced and the “‘take- 
home” pay, central issue in most disputes, 
has not been disturbed. A strike vote is 
being taken in the industry covering Utah 
and part of Nevada and the result is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Several issues are involved but the major 
one is a union demand for a boost in basic 
rates to the Couer d’Alene, Idaho, district 
level. This would call for an increase of 
roughly 10 per cent, varying up and down 
with different classifications. The operators 
have agreed to renegotiate wage rates when 
the work-week is reduced from 48 hours 
and overtime pay diminished. But the 
miners are in no mood to sit quietly on 
the sidelines even if they haven’t the same 
case for a raise as the workers who are 
going back to the 40-hour week. 

The manpower squeeze on the industry 
is getting tighter rather than easier. Some 
of the mines are not fully staffed for one 
shift, and two shifts are needed for a prof- 
itable operation. 


Copper Expansion 

On the brighter side are increasing sil- 
ver prices, and a few announcements of 
expansion programs. E. T. Stannard, presi- 
dent of Kennecott Copper Corp., said dur- 
ing a routine inspection tour that improve- 
ments and extensions of facilities costing 
several million dollars are contemplated 
for Utah Copper, which produced one mil- 
lion tons of copper from Pearl Harbor to 
V-J Day. 

The Vanadium Corporation of America 
has taken a long term lease on the Mercur 
Dome Gold Mining Company properties 
at Mercur and plan an exhaustive explora- 
tion and development of vanadium bearing 
shale which has not been worked hereto- 
fore. The vanadium content was only re- 
cently determined by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

Geneva on Standby Basis 

Geneva steel plant has been cut back to 
an operation designed merely to keep the 
facilities from deteriorating. Units still 
operating are one blast furnace, one bat- 
tery of coke ovens, the power plant and the 
Geneva coal mine. 
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The Geneva Steel Co. contract termi- 
nated October 12. But by mutual agree- 
ment the U. S. Steel Corporation subsidi- 
ary will carry on the limited operation un- 
til the future of the plant is decided, or not 
to exceed eight months. 

The one blast furnace is being kept 
alive to supply gas for keeping the coke 
ovens warm. Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany will continue to take surplus energy 
from the power plant. The working force 
is rapidly being leveled off at about 600. 


Coal Operation Protested 


Continued operation of the government- 
owned coal mine has already drawn a pro- 
test from private industry. Coal operators 
object to sale of the surplus coal on the 
open market and have asked that output be 
cut back to the bare needs of the plant. The 
private operators are more concerned, aside 
from the principle involved, over the gov- 
ernment competition for manpower than 
for markets. 

Markets are not a problem for the time 
being, but manpower definitely is. If the 
Geneva mine were curtailed it would make 
additional miners available to the privately 
owned companies. 

The workers, on the other hand, prefer 
to remain at Geneva mine and have de- 
manded an investigation and a hearing be- 
fore anything is done to close it or curtail 
production. 

Meanwhile local interests have not en- 
tirely given up hope of getting U. S. Steel 
back into the picture as a bidder for the 
plant. This hope is predicated on the belief 
that the corporation’s withdrawal was 
prompted by the resistance against them 
within the government, and the fear that 
they would be made the target of an anti- 
monopoly crusade. That attitude changed 
when U. S. Steel withdrew and other pros- 
pective bidders began backing away. 

Henry J. Kaiser's decision to ‘‘postpone”’ 
plans for combining steel producing facili- 
ties of the west under western management 
and financing was no surprise here, and 
consequently was not disappointing. 


‘ 


War Plants to Continue 


Aside from Geneva, the major war 
plants built by the government in this area 
are: the high octane gasoline refinery ad- 
jacent to the Utah Oil Refining Company 
plant, the alumina-from-alunite plant op- 
erated by Kalunite Inc., and the radio tube 
plant operated by Eitel-McCullough Inc. 
of San Bruno, Calif. Present indications are 
that these facilities will be put to use for 
peacetime purposes. Utah Oil Company is 
negotiating with the government for pur- 
chase of the high octane refinery, which 
cost in the neighborhood of $15 million. 
And Eitel-McCullough is negotiating for 
the radio tube plant. It is still being op- 
erated on a eh scale on Navy orders. 

_ The Kalunite, Inc. plant is still operat- 
ing and its ultimate fate is a question mark. 
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reached with the Handibelt — 

the all purpose incline, decline 
or horizontal portable belt conveyor. 
Design allows the carrier belt to be 
horizontal at any height from 18 inches 
to 42 inches. Can be used as a piler 
elevating from 10 inches to 6 feet 
3 inches or from 30 inches to 7 feet 
6 inches, or any angle or degree between 
those extremes. Either end may be 
raised or lowered. Handles boxes, car- 
tons, crates, bags, and other packages 


H ard - to- get- at spaces are easily 


up to 100 Ibs. Rubber covered belt is’ 


free of side rails—commodities wider 
than 14 inches may be carried. 
Weighs less than 500 Ibs. — easily 
wheeled about by one person. 
Equipped with % hp. motor — plug 
it into any ordinary lighting circuit. 
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TIERING AND PORTABLE 


PILERS 


MAKES EVERY 


” INCH OF STORAGE 
SPACE HANDY... 


It’S THE 


HANDIBELT 
in s¥etiov 


Get complete information today—write 
for Handibelt Bulletin No. WI1-85 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Pacific Factory Branch 
ACME EQUIPMENT CO. 
411 Brannan Street San Francisco 
Pacific Sales Offices: 
1401 Santa Fe Ave. 
A. F. Comstock 


1115 N.W. Gilsan Portland, Ore. 
Spencer Machy. Co. 


1718 Broadway Seattle, Wash. 


Los Angeles 


Fryer-Knowles 





SPIRAL 
CHUTES 


PNEUMATIC 
TUBE SYSTEMS 

















REGIONAL REVIE\ 
SIERRAS TO THE SEA 


AN FRANCISCO— Although the bay 
of San Francisco is a vast terminal 
where railroads, truck lines and steam- 
ships—ocean-going, intercoastal and coast- 
wise—link up their services with each 
other, it is a problem child as far as facil- 
itating local traffic is concerned. 
Fifteen years ago, when the decisions 


were reached to span the water gap be- 
tween San Francisco and Oakland with the 











ee 


San Francisco Bay Bridge, and to surmount 
the Golden Gate with another huge bridge 
of steel, it was thought the problem child 
had been put in its place. 

But now, only nine years after the Bay 
Bridge was completed, that crossing is so 
choked with passenger car and truck traffic 
that the California Toll Bridge Authority 
is being asked to build another bridge, 
which would cost from $80 million to 
$90 million. 











CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 





Resources over $400,000,000 © Growing and Building with the West since 1873 


Member Federal Reserve System ¢ Member “ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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for MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


for SEASONAL NEEDS 
for INDUSTRIES LARGE OR SMALL 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 Sansome Street, San Francisco 20 
OAKLAND OFFICE: 1560 Broadway, Oakland 12 
Other offices in San Francisco, Berkeley, Bakersfield, Chico, 
Hanford, Lemoore, Modesto, Red Bluff, Redding, San Jose 


for CONTRACT TERMINATION NEEDS 
for RECONVERSION PURPOSES 
for INCREASED WORKING CAPITAL 


for PLANT IMPROVEMENTS | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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New Bridge Plan 

Three plans are in prospect. One would 
be for a span from Telegraph Hill in San 
Francisco to Goat Island, with a second 
span paralleling the present bridge from 
the island to the Oakland shore. 

Another is for a pair of bridges crossing 
the bay near the Navy Yard at Hunter's 
Point, on the southern edge of San Fran- 
cisco. One of these would be for automo- 
bile and truck traffic, the other a double- 
deck affair which would carry transcon- 
tinental freight and passenger trains di- 
rectly to San Francisco's steamship docks. 
This plan was prepared by a joint Army- 
Navy committee. 

A third proposal calls for an earth fill 
over the shallow stretches south of Hun- 
ter’s Point, instead of a bridge. Locks 
would permit ingress to the portion of 
the bay south of this crossing. Undoubt- 
edly this idea, advanced by a free-lance 
engineer, would meet with violent opposi- 
tion from the Navy because of the possi- 
bility of interference with its extensive 
anchorages and its communications with 
the Naval Supply Depot in Oakland and 
Naval Air Base in Alameda. 


Compartmenting the Bay 

The earth fill is linked closely in author- 
ship and thought with the Reber Plan. 
This plan was advanced several years ago 
by an engineer who proposed reclaiming 
for factory sites a large part of the Emery- 
ville and Berkeley waterfront that stretches 
northward from the Bay Bridge approach, 
building earth dams across portions of the 
northern part of the bay and making that 
fenced-in area a large fresh water lake. 

Fanciful as this idea may seem, nothing 
can be deemed mere fancy in this atomic 
age; as the population in the bay area 
grows, traffic barriers will have to come 
down, by one means or another. Someone 
may even devise a means of making the 
San Mateo bridge across the bay more 
accessible from the eastern side and thus 
make it possible to divert a little of the 
trafic stream through that by-pass. 

In San Francisco itself the street car. 
transportation system is the despair of 
the thousands that have to use it daily. 
If new street cars and buses could be ob- 
tained, some improvement might be no- 
ticed; without them the only hope is to 
provide a shuttle service and eliminate the 
feeding of cars into Market Street from 
the north side. 

But this would only be a temporary re- 
lief, so the city officials are reviving long- 
abandoned plans for a subway as the per- 
manent answer to the traffic question. 


Bethlehem Thaws Slightly 
United States Steel Corporation’s recent 
announcement of plans to spend $25,000,- 
000 in enlarging its facilities at Pittsburg 
have been followed by Bethlehem’s pro- 
clamation of a big development program 
at its mill in Los Angeles, and an expan- 
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sion of the Seattle nut and bolt plant in the 
amount of $200,000. 

Bethlehem, which has been pretty much 
of a shrinking violet as far as publicity is 
concerned, cast off some of its traditional 
cloak of secrecy a few weeks ago. The press 
was invited to a tour of the South San 
Francisco plant, following with a luncheon 
at which H. H. Fuller, president of the 
new Pacific Coast subsidiary company took 
on all comers in a question-and-answer 
session. 

Although he parried off more questions 
than he answered, Bethlehem’s new No. 1 
man for the West Coast did say that Beth- 
lehem was here to stay and to grow with 
the market, and that he was inclined to 
agree with estimates of a potential post- 
war Pacific Coast market of two million 
tons. He had no comments to make on 
other steel operators, but his statement that 
Bethlehem would announce plans when 
they were ready to go through with them 
was an eloquent silence about the ceaseless 
stream of Kaiser publicity. 

But -he mills are not the only big factors 
in the Western steel situation, now that 
Conso:idated Steel Corporation in Los 
Angeles has swallowed up the once-great 
Western Pipe & Steel Company of San 
Francisco. In previous years U. S. and 
Bethlehem have evidenced a tendency to 
protect their markets by buying up large 
Western fabricating concerns, but here is 
an enormous combination of buying power 
in an independent position that is bound 
to have an important influence in future 
steel history. In the past both Consolidated 
and Western carefully divided their busi- 
ness between the steel mills and were not 
suspected of affiliation with any producer. 


Food Factories 


Recent plans of Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, H. J. Heinz Corporation, Clapp’s 
Baby foods and other eastern packers to 
build packing plants in the Northern Cali- 
fornia area are considered indisputable 
proof that higher costs are forcing such 
concerns to transfer more of their oper- 
ations to the West to get the advantage of 
lower overhead resulting from year-round 
operation. 

California provides an opportunity to 
keep the plants going a large part of the 
year with a variety of fruits and vegetables, 
whereas in the East and Middle East op- 
erations have to be limited to a few months 
because fruits are a neglible item and the 
number of vegetables is small. 

Some relief in the way of warehouse 
space is beginning to appear, as both Army 
and Navy are endeavoring to release some 
of the space they have had tied up for so 


eee, ONG. But nothing has come to light yet 


about the possibility of Oakland getting 
back some of its harbor. 

_ Materials and the labor market continue 
tight and several new factory plans are 
being held up on this account. 


Ceramics Industry 
Overlooks Opportunity 

California ceramics manufacturers are 
overlooking an opportunity to do some 
good promotion for their industry, accord- 
ing to our Washington editor, Arnold 
Kruckman, by failing to mark them “Made 
in California.” 

He calls attention to the fact that pot- 
tery popular for the holiday trade in Wash- 
ington stores is described in newspaper 
advertising as coming from California, but 
the merchandise itself bears no statement 
to that effect. If the customer asks for iden- 
tification, it is called California pottery. In 
contrast, imported merchandise bears the 
name of the country of origin, but the 
California manufacturers lose the advan- 
tage that would accrue from pursuing a 
similar practice. 





Solons Ask Higher 
Price for Gold 


A rise in the price of gold above the 
$35 per ounce figure, free circulation of 
the metal and its convertability with cur- 
rency, and the coinage of a $50 gold piece, 
are all urged in a bill recently introduced 
in Congress. 

The bill which apparently has indica- 
tions of considerable support was intro- 
duced by Senators Glen Taylor, Idaho; 
James E. Murray, Montana, and Congress- 
man Claire Engle of California. 


Third Award 

A. R. Maas Chemical Company of Los 
Angeles wound up their war production 
activities by winning the Army-Navy Pro- 
duction Award for a third time. 
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Proper Equipment Properly 
Installed Will Solve It 


And this is where Brooks Equipment Company can 
help you. Brooks engineers specialize in solving 
pumping problems. Your nearest Brooks office will 
gladly send competent engineers to consult with 
you on your problem. They will help you obtain 
highest efficiency at lowest cost from your equip- 
ment. And not only are they specialists in pump 
engineering, but they represent the outstanding 
LaBour line of industrial and marine pumps. 


“SALES ENGINEERS 
INDUSTRIAL MARINE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
636 POTRERO AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 10 
1233 N. W. Twelfth Ave. 

Portiand 9 
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ment of manufacturing without due 

regard for the effect of that concentra- 
tion on related activities sounds a note of 
warning for those seeking a more stable 
and balanced economy for the entire state 
of Washington. While such concentration 
is reassuring on the whole, the possibility 
that it may become excessive contains some 


GS nent of manufacturing on develop- 


REGIONAL REVIEWS 
___ OLYMPICS TO THE COUER D’ALENES- 


reason for apprehension. 

Opportunities for new or expanded 
manufacturing enterprises are so great 
both in kind and quantity that some man- 
agers are plunging ahead with commend- 
able energy but dangerously naive think- 
ing. In their haste (or sometimes exces- 
sively selfish and sophisticated interests) 
they overlook the fact that in the long run 











A Model E NOPAE 
Cylinder (pendulum 
mounting) of 3” di- 
ameter and 7” stroke 
was used to power 
this kick press. A 
Model R Foot Valve 
controls it. 
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KICK PRESS 


DEVELOPS 
“9-to-1 PUNCH” Powered by 


NOPAK AIR CYLINDER 


With capacity multiplied many times, the unit cost 
of this and similar punching operations has been 
cut substantially. The cost of conversion to air power 
has been paid for many times over. If you have ma- 
chines that could develop “new punch” with NOPAK 
Valves and Cylinders, write for further information. 


GALLAND-HENNING MFG. CO. 





AND CYLINDERS 









When this efficient kick 
press was operated by foot 
power, it was possible to 
punch only | or 2 holes at | 
a time in 20 gauge sheet 
steel. Punching dies of 
limited capacity had to be 
used. NOW ... with a 
Model E NOPAK Air Cyl- 
inder in place of foot power 
. .. it is possible to use 
gang dies of 9-hole capa- 
city, or more, | 
A NOPAK Foot Control 
Valve actuates the cylin- | 
der, leaves operator's hands 
free to feed sheets into the 
die, reduces manual effort 
and fatigue to a minimum. 








MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


rs 


YDRAULIC SERVICE 
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the whole economy can be only as healthy 
as the sum of its parts. 

They fail to realize that manufacturing 
enterprises are but individual facets of a 
single economy which also includes agri- 
culture, commerce, service functions, and 
a pleasant way of life for all. No one group 
can long profit at the expense of the others, 
nor even without similar benefits to the 
others. 

Setting the Stage 

Washington State is uniquely wealthy 
in both economic and social advantages. 
Probably the most important factors are 
its youth, its location, and its diversifica- 
tion. 

As part of the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gion, it is the youngest developable fron- 
tier in the United States. 

An unusual combination of elements re- 
sulting from its particular location provide 
outstanding advantages in climate, modes 
of transportation, accessibility to markets 
in both Western and Eastern Hemispheres, 
super-abundant resources of modern and 
replenishable power, plus the premium of 
scenic beauty. 

But having these advantages is not the 
end; it is only the beginning; what to do 
with them is the important thing. And 
finding the right answer poses a problem 
almost as great, as exciting, and as chal- 
lenging as does the concept of nuclear 
power. This answer will come not through 
some super plan, but rather through nat- 
ural evolution. However, that evolution 
can be expedited by forced draft, and as 
such many of its lines of development may 
be projections of war-time experience. So, 
just what was this experience? 

War-time Growth 

First of all, in terms of volume, the pro- 
ductive potential of the State was nearly 
doubled. Comparative population figures 
for the State have increased from 1.74 mil- 
lion in 1940 to 2.03 million in 1943, a 
gain of 296 thousand or 17 per cent. 
Manufacturing employment rose from 125 
thousand in 1940 to a near peak of 294 
thousand in 1943 (tops in the middle of 
1944 at 308 thousand). 

During the same period, employment 
in commercial and service activities actu- 
ally increased from 235 to 266 thousand, 
while aggiculture gained 30 to 40 per cent 
over its 1940 seasonal extremes of 87 and 
145 thousand. Whereas the working force 
in manufacturing, commerce, and agricul- 
ture increased by approximately 51 per 
cent, the total payroll increased from 543 
million dollars in 1940 to 1,579 million 
in 1943 or 191 per cent. 

The available data indicates that of this 
1,036 million dollar payroll growth, about 
25 per cent was due to expansion of the 
working force, 35 per cent resulted from 
wage rate increases, and the remaining 40 
per cent from premium payments for over- 
time. 
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Few if any regions of comparable size 
in the United States have been more affect- 
ed economically by the vast expansion of 
war industries. With only 1.3 per cent of 
the national population, Washington pro- 
duced approximately 2.6 per cent of the 

| war supplies and facilities. Ranking 30th 
in population in 1940, its production per 
capita rating placed it in third position 
over the four years from 1940 to 1944, 
exceeded only by Connecticut and Michi- 
gan. 


=. 





Agriculture Also 

But even this forced-draft growth of 
manufacturing capacity was no more spec- 
tacular or prophetic than the record set by 
its brother, agriculture. In 1940, Wash- 
ington’s farms produced 41/, million tons 
of food products valued at 186 million 
dollars. By 1943 this capacity was boosted 
to 714 million tons with a value of 479 
; million dollars. Thus, an increase of about 
; 35 per cent in employment produced 67 
| __ percent more goods at 152 per cent greater 
; “P™ value. 

In order to sustain this productive ca- 
pacity of both agriculture and manufactur- 
ing as well as that of their other brothers 





‘ —commerce and service—activity of all 
j four must continue at high levels and in 
s direct cooperation. 

ial The need for closely knit operation be- 
> tween those whose tools are the soil and 
h sun and those whose tools are factories 
‘ and materials is illustrated by the fact that 
a in normal prewar times 20 per cent of 
* total manufactures were in direct food 
a processing, while an additional 60 per cent 
: involved indirect processing or fabrica- 
, tion of agricultural and forest products. 

The Cast 

.. Now, what of the future? What are the 
ly most promising lines of development in 
os ects anufacturing ? 

1. Food processing—based on the State’s 
7 substantial and diversified farm produc- 
it. tion and fishing—continues to be promis- 
05 ing through improved techniques, espe- 
94 cially quick-freezing, and through more 
of energetic promotion. 

Textiles and their products have great 

- potentialities because of the volume of 
i wool and rayon production. Manufacturing 
qo} im direct competition with low wage rate 
a areas involves formidable obstacles; but 
" the newly developed methods of laying- 
. and-binding instead of weaving or knitting 
- give the Northwest an equal opportunity. 
ul- Lumber and wood products ofter almost 
er | unlimited openings for new and expand- 
43 ing enterprises. Combined modern meth- 
- ods of marketing and manufacturing with 
. | few scientific developments (such as lam- 
his inating and impregnation) provides out- 
out standing opportunities, especially in the 
the production of highly-fabricated goods 
om such as quality furniture. Pulp and paper 
= production are stable, and improved util- 
er- 


ization of by-products is extremely prom- 
ising. 


Printing and publishing anticipates thor- 
oughly satisfactory growth from increasing 
activity in journalism and advertising. 

Chemicals, with nearly all basic materi- 
als available, provide opportunities which 
are abundant both in nature and extent. 

Stone, clay, and glass products, although 
relatively a secondary industry, probably 
will be manufactured in increasing quan- 
tities. The industry can grow in direct pro- 
portion to the volume of construction 
which is abnormally far behind the cur- 
rent demands as well as the anticipated 
requirements. 

Both ferrous and nonferrous metals 
products (machinery, structures, and trans- 
portation equipment) offer opportunities 
for both large and small concerns. Quan- 


tities of both standard and special types 
of equipment are needed, many of them 
being susceptible to competitive local pro- 
duction and distribution. 

With such diverse fields of development 
open to the economy of the state it is ob- 
vious that the future is one of distinct 
promise. But it is equally obvious that no 
one branch of the economy should receive 
undue concentration of effort. 

If an effort can be made to keep progress 
general and harmonious—not like that of 
New England where the emphasis for years 
was chiefly on manufacturing, or the South 
where the emphasis brought about a one- 
crop economy from which the South has 
not yet recovered—the entire area will 
benefit in the years to come. 
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NORTH PORTLAND 


INDUSTRY 





The fight to win a football game is similar to com- 


petition in business. The organization having the 
| best talent and who knows how to use it usually 


Stauffer’s team of experience, well located fac- 
tories, modern equipment, coordinated research 
and good old western fair dealing should merit your 
consideration. When you have a chemical problem 


let us run it to a “touchdown” for you. 


Stau er Chemical Company 
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LABOR 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


Its significance is two fold. First of all 


OST significant development of 
the past four weeks on the labor it forms a powerful blow to those forces 


front is the declaration of war in both organizations that have been seek- 


workers. 


between AFL and CIO unions as a result ing solidarity and unanimity of action. 
of the latter’s gains among cannery Secondly, since the Teamsters Union of the 


AFL has given evidence that it expects 





Every kind and type of 
caster is carried in 
stock to suit your par- 
ticular needs. Order by 
telephone from any of 
our three establish- 
ments or write for illus- 
trated catalog. 
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the struggle to be an extended one, its 
chances of having a substantial and bad 
effect upon the economy of the West are 
excellent. 































Purpose of the struggle is to gain con- 
trol of the cannery workers. The prize is 
a particularly juicy one. According to one 
source, the scores of thousands of cannery 
workers represent to the winner an in- 
creased revenue in dues of probably a 
couple of million dollars a year. 

If the struggle gets into high gear— 
and the Teamsters have reportedly indi- 
cated their willingness to tie up for an in- 
definite period, meaning years, the deliv- 
ery of goods produced by CIO cannery 
workers—it will probably spread to other 
CIO and AFL unions than those involved 
in the immediate dispute. 


Jurisdictional Dispute 


It hasn’t done that yet, as indicated in 
a joint AFL-CIO strike that stopped sul- 
phur production of two chemical com- 
panies in the San Francisco Bay Area at 
the end of the first week in November, 
but such cooperation cannot be expected 
to last if the cannery jurisdictional battle 
continues. 

Such a struggle, of course, will be one 
of the prime contributors to moves that 
may result in the setting up of compulsory 
arbitration machinery. 

Indications are that the establishment 
of such machinery is already well under 
way. So far no feat of magic has been | 
performed at the Labor-Management Con- 
ference in Washington on which the hopes 
of many had centered. Indeed, at the pres- 
ent writing it appears that if President 
Truman, either personally or through his 
officials, does succeed in pulling some- 
thing out of the hat, the something will 
be nothing more than an innocuous bunny 
rabbit that may be too late for even next 
Easter. 





Arbitration Machinery 


Under the circumstances then, with the 
whole tempo of reconversion being slowed 
from day to day, it is obvious that the 
tendencies to set up some kind of arbitra- 
tion machinery that can deal effectively | 
with the situation are gaining strength. If, 
in the course of the conference, labor and 
management can agree upon some form of 
machinery which will do that, legislative 
pressure to accomplish it will go into 
abeyance. 

But if it isn’t done by voluntary agree- 
ment, it is a virtual certainty that Congress 
will find itself called upon to enter the 
matter. And though such a question will 
be about as welcome to the bare hands of P 
the average Congressman as a red hot rivet, == 
Congressmen will deal with it just as 
quickly as with a rivet which they would 
take great pains to see would not slide 
down inside their boot. a 
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“Good Enough” 
was never good enough 


for Stuart customers in 
pre-war days. 


We gave you the very best 
that we knew how to give; 
and you made us the larg- 
est California-owned 
manufacturer of Com- 
pressed Gases. 


Now we can serve you 
even better than ever be- 
fore: the same kind of 
competent people, but 
more of them; enlarged, 
improved plants; the 
genuine desire to make 
your work easier and 
more profitable. 


You will find us also a 
good place to buy equip- 
ment and supplies for us- 
ing industrial gases most 


efficiently. 


Stuart Vrygen Co 


This carbide 
is making acetylene 
in ten countries. 
You can depend on it. 


PACIFIC 
CARBIDE 


Manufactured by 


vet open Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co., 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Distributed and guaranteed by 


STUART OXYGEN CO.. 
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Boeing Supervisors 
Wield Club, Too! 


As of October 15, approximately 7,700 | 


people were still at work in the Boeing 
Aircraft Company's Seattle and Renton 
plants, following the hectic month of Sep- 


tember in which 22,000 employees were | 


released. A large portion of this remaining 


Co 





staff is still engaged in the engineering de- | 
partment, which suffered a relatively minor | 


cut-back. 


However, existing conditions apparent- 
ly are far from stable. The most critical 
difficulty seems to arise from inadequacies 
in the union agreement. This led to an un- 
satisfactory arbitration decision which 
forced 666 former supervisors out of their 
jobs. These people, promoted from the 
ranks during Boeing's ten-times expansion 
for war-production, were necessarily moved 
back in the post-VJ curtailment, and the 
union claims that some of them replaced 
union members having greater seniority. 


This whole question has been in dispute 
throughout most of 1945, and the need for 
clarification continues to grow. The com- 
pany has requested renegotiation of the 
union contract based on current conditions 
which were not considered at the time the 
present contract was written. 


Now the supervisors, through their Boe- 
ing Supervisors’ Association, have voted 
to call a mass ‘‘vacation’’ unless arrange- 
ments are made to correct the situation. It 
is predicted that 100 per cent of the super- 


visors would be involved, bringing produc- | 
tion to a dead stop. The company has taken | 


the position that the former supervisors 


should be put back on the payroll, along 


with union employees, in order of seniority. 


Reflecting the same desire by the BSA, 
David T. Lombard, association treasurer, 
said, “The arbitration decision was un- 
doubtedly legally sound. We have no quar- 
rel with the decision, the company, or the 
union. We simply want an unworkable 
labor agreement changed to permit men 
with seniority to return to their jobs.” 


Accident Causes 

Handling of objects caused the highest 
number of tabulatable industrial accidents 
in 1944, according to the California Indus- 
trial Accident Commission. Figures for the 
main cause groups are as follows: 

Main caus® groups 

Handling of objects..............................-- 45,847 
Stepping on or striking against objects......14,939 
Falling objects not being handled 


ON EEE 12,464 
ee ee ee ETE 39,081 
EE eae ED 7,501 
Sh EES Te 4,540 
CS TA A nee 680 
I 284 
Hot, poisonous and corrosive substances 

and flames ..... SE SE . 3,782 


SSE Red ALEC CE eee 11,224 
Miscellaneous ........................... : 


: ae nee as book Ai hin OA oe tin 148,643 
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| TRUE 
FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


The Type SL FABCO Coupling illus- 
trated below employs leather discs 
to compensate for slight misalign- 
ment and protects the bearings of 
both driving and driven unit from 
shocks and vibrations. 








Recommended 
hin. 


Electric Generator Sets 
Fans and Blowers 
Centrifugal Pumps 

Screw & Belt Conveyors 
Line Shafting 

Saw Mill Machinery 
Wood Working Machinery 
Bucket Elevators 

Grinders and Beaters 
Mine Hoists 


Nine sizes, from %2 to 100 H.P. Write for 
Flexible Coupling Bulletin and Prices. 


FAB. MFG. CO. 


1249 SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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EXPORT 


LINES WANTED 


Established, aggressive ex- 
port firm with excellent for- 
eign connections wants one 
or two additional lines for 
sale abroad. Lines need not 
be large but should have 
good sales possibilities. If 
you are looking for export 
trade, write us. 


* 


Overseas Distributors, Inc. 


Western Office: 
1291 - 67th Street Oakland 8, Calif. 














Colorado Power Case 

Overruling the 9th Regional War Labor 
Board, the National WLB has upheld the 
position of the Southern Colorado Power 
Company, Pueblo, against the Internation- 


| al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


AFL. The issue brought out the fact that 
special rules prevail with regard to public 
utilities cases, and that the parties involved 
in this case had that in mind when they 
reached the agreement that later was the 
subject of dispute. 


| Kaiser Vacations 








Sound equipment by 
NEWCOMB 


Our newest amplifiers offer greater excel- 
lence in sound reproduction than ever be- 
fore available to the public address field. 
Designed by an organization devoted ex- 
clusively for seven years to the perfection 
of sound equipment, they embody all the 
benefits of today’s most advanced electronic 
achievements, 


Send for the catalog ... you'll find no other 
amplifier has so many advantages. 


MANUFACTURERS 
DEPT. B. 2815 S. HILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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Although 700 employees of the Kaiser 
Industries, Denver, have been promised a 
paid vacation of one week after one year’s 
service, provided 60 per cent of the pay 
periods in a service year have been worked, 
the plan cannot go into effect until it has 
the approval of the OPA and the Director 
of Mobilization and Reconversion, since 
it will be the basis for a request to increase 
the price of products sold to the United 
States Government. The United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO, represents the 
employees. 


Distribution of 
A. A. F. Personnel 
Nearly all employers having needs for 
skilled or semi-skilled personnel will be 
wise to contact: 
Hq. AAF Personnel Distribution Com- 
mand 
Personal Affairs Office 
830 W. Broadway 
Louisville 3, Kentucky. 
That office is seeking to assist dischargees 
in finding prompt and satisfactory employ- 
ment, and at the same time to assist busi- 
ness enterprises in obtaining skilled help. 
A handbook titled “AAF Employment 


| Information” has been published and is ob- 
| tainable at the above address. It includes 


160 brief explanations of the qualifications 
for AAF jobs, 110 being for enlisted men 
and 50 for officers. These job descriptions 
are accompanied by a listing of job titles 
which point up those civilian occupations 
which are most closely related to each army 
job. 

The handbook also describes the simple 
mechanics by which employers can make 
known their needs and by which referrals 
may result. The employer in no sense ob- 
ligates himself, but rather should find this 


| a simple means of acquiring competent 
| personnel with varying degrees of highly 


specialized training. Moreover, he should 


| find this a good way of expressing his ap- 


preciation for the job these men have done 
for him. 


Worker Accident Toll 

A total of 2,230,400 workers were dis- 
abled or killed by injuries received during 
1944, according to estimates released by 


| the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The number 


of fatalities is set at 15,900 of which 2,900 
occurred in manufacturing activities. 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 






You can depend upon Redington 
to make immediate delivery of 
these sturdy, 100%, accurate 
Counters — “Watchdogs of Pro- 
duction.” In models to fit punch 
presses, pumps, screw machines, 
packaging machines . . . conveyor 
lines, can making and box making 
machinery . . . in fact, all types of 
machinery and production lines. 
Easy to install. Write for Catalog. 


F.B. REDINGTON CO. 


118 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

















oh miton 

STAINLESS 

WELDING 

for SATISFACTION 
in SERVICE 


STEEL 


Oe BE 


We recommend Johnston Stain- 
less Steel Welding Rods for 
maintenance and repair of ma- 
chinery. You will get a fine job 
that will greatly increase the 
life of your equipment. 
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USE MAILWAY 
BANKING 


No matter what your working 
hours, or where you live, you can 
bank conveniently—By Mail. 
Nine times out of ten, a postage 
stamp will do all your routine 
banking and save you time and 
trouble. More and more people 
are opening Mailway accounts 
because they can do their banking 
when most convenient, night or 
day. Our Mailway envelopes and 
forms make this service easy, safe. 


Open a Mailway Account by mail 


CROCKER FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Cabiformias Obst Nalgnal Bank 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 
Member Federal Bepesit laserasce Corporation 








Electronic Research Associates 
Apply "Know How” fo your 
Manufacturing Needs 


Take advantage of ERA research consulting 
service for comprehensive information on 
the latest electronic developments. Many 
techniques evolved to meet military require- 
ments have practical applications in com- 
mercial enterprise. However, the complex 
nature of electronics necessitates specialized 
training to effect this transition successfully. 
A research institution like ERA provides in- 
valuable assistance because they recognize 
immediately the phase of electronics most 
beneficial to your interests and incorporate 
it into your manufacturing facilities or 
products. 


Regardless of what you manufacture, the 
infallibility of electronic installations can 
materially aid your production. Timing . . . 
Counting . . . Measuring . . . Industrial Con- 
trols .. . are only a few of the methods which 
improve your operating efficiency with their 
greater precision, speed, and accuracy. 

To discuss the practical relationship between 
current electronic trends and your manu- 
facturing set-up, write or telephone 





Electronic Research Associates 
Box 333-305 Linden Avenue 

South San Francisco, California 

Telephone: SSF 326 
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Making It Simple 

Workers at Lane-Wells Company, man- 
ufacturers of oil well equipment and war 
specialties, have no trouble learning who is 
who and what is what. Each of them is 
given a booklet “Working With Lane- 
Wells,” which tells who all the officials 
are, what the company makes, its history, 
and the conditions of employment. The 
latter explain what the company does for 
its employees, and what the requirements 
are, in such detail as to give everyone a 
complete picture of working conditions. 


Compensation Given In 
After-Work Injury 

The “going and coming” rule was held 
inapplicable by the California District 
Court of Appeal recently in a case involv- 
ing the payment of compensation of an 
employee who was injured while calling 
for a war bond after completing his shift. 

The accident occurred when the employee 
fell down, fracturing his knee cap on a 
cement walk on land belonging to the em- 
ployer and contiguous to the plant only a 
few minutes after the worker had checked 
out at the main gate. 

Statements by the court asserted that 
calling for the bond was in furtherance of 
the general operations of the employer. 


Longshoremen Fatalities 
Show Heavy Rise For Year 

Fatalities on the job for waterfront work- 
ers in the San Francisco, Columbia River, 
and Los Angeles districts were 40 per cent 
higher for the first nine months of 1945 
closing September 30 than they were for 
the same period of 1944, according to an 
announcement by the Waterfront Employ- 
ers’ Association of the Pacific Coast. 

San Francisco showed the lightest in- 
crease for the period with its fatalities ris- 
ing from 4 to 6 for the period. In the Col- 
umbia River district the rise was from 1 to 
2 in the same period, while in Los Angeles 
the rise was from 1 to 3. 


Safety Measures Asked 
For Deck Fastenings 

Removal of all unnecessary deck fasten- 
ings and the painting of remaining deck 
fastenings a distinctive color have been rec- 
ommended by the Ship Accident Preven- 
tion Committee of the Waterfront Employ- 
ers’ Association of the Pacific Coast, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

Those deck fastenings removal of which 
are particularly asked are those that inter- 
fere with a direct line of travel between 
fore and aft passageways. 

In addition to recommending painting 
of deck fastenings a distinctive color it 
has also been recommended that ship’s 
cargo hooks be painted yellow in order 


| to make them more visible. 
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AMM adel 
ADDED TO FLAME 
SWOT 


Te 


REMOVES SOOT 


FROM BOILERS ,{ssi«‘. 
AND STACKS 


Rcniieaiae 
BOILER 
EFFICIENCY 


OU CAN CHECK the effi- 

ciency of XZIT in your 
boiler room. Stack temperatures 
definitely prove that XZIT sub- 
stantially increases operating 
efficiency and improves heat 
transfer by removing soot and 
fire-scale from all surfaces of the 
firebox and stack. 


XZIT, fed into the flame, does 
its work while the boiler is in 
operation. It keeps the boiler 
free of soot and fire-scale when 
Try 
XZIT today—stocks are available 


in all localities. 
XZ FIRE SCALE & 
SOOT ERADICATOR 
1031 CLINTON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
5800 S. HOOVER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


used at regular intervals. 
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Cumulative figures for 44 weeks of 1945 com- greater part of the net decrease resulted from 
pared with the same period in previous years, the shorter month. 
THE PICTURE measured in thousands of board feet are as fol- September 
The shakedown process which the lows, according to the West Coast Lumbermen’s si — (pre — 
: n i Al pee Ries rizona ..... —- eer: 21,2 | 
West has been going or ag ~ Association: iets ia cal aeade California anes ES 308 300 
; i ompletion. In the 44 Weeks 44 Weeks 44 Weeks Colorado ......... ws 156 140 
Dey is fairly ty agen a. af 1943 1944 1945 Idaho ...........-. Senate Ree 135 125 
aircraft industry, for example, after pro- Sea Wee oe 6,696,254 6,816,211 5,231,849 Montana” a an 6,250 | 
duction plummeted to about one fourth Pa. of 1941-45 Nevada ........ 4/892 4800 i 
of what it was four months ago a level- years of pro- New OS ERR 4,193 2,499 , 
ing off process sct in which is becomin duction 93.8 95.5 73.3 €XAS ......--..--- 2 2 
£ P ly a we Th 8 Orders 7,140,854 7,122,206 $5,647,504 Utah cvteceeeeeceseees . wee $86,468 18,300 
more strongly noticeable. The same is Ore ; > ev porters (Maite oe 484 475 
> Shipments 6,868,573 6,808,374 5,272,472 attend : F 
true of industry generally throughout ; the . ? elect j 
the West except for the modifications Western Pine Association figures covering 57,088 54,141 
which are made from place to place by Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Sugar Pine 
the labor situation. Uncertainties over and associated species for the current year end- 
hae ° . z . 
peeemmets wy such as “— pric- ing November 10, 1945 are: gs . Aircraft—Near Bottom? 
ing, make for delay in getting the econ- 19 1945 : : : 
el b = . Orders .. en . 3,326,474 2,754,264 Apparently the Pacific Coast aircraft industry 
omy ona peace Dasis. SI 3 300.424 2.785.725 “ ° ° ° A 
Preto  ermeernens Set  2'sos'o89 iS leveling off after its drastic cuts in employ- 
SAS Priam EEE igs Soe, tae ment during the first ten weeks after V-J Day. 
California Redwood Association figures for While still further reductions in the numbers 
Lumber—Output Lower production of Redwood lumber through the of workers are possible, the likelihood is that 
month of September (sawn products in M. ft civitian production may take up much of the J 
After veering over sharply for several weeks, B.M.) are as follows: 2 | i 
pee Ete ’ slack from here on in, thus preventing any ¥ 
lumber production in the Pacific Northwest went 1944 1945 Ps : dy Y gm 
; 3 ; : her's d sh nd Orders 278,812 312,063 additional cut in the labor force. Al 
into a nose dive that by October's end showed boa ction 340.205 302/109 Li. duction figures of both army and . 
only a little more than 52 million board feet Shipments ..... 331,078 3027475 | ~~" produc a gures 0 : — an 
turned out in a five-week period. This amounted se Ais aie a en oe a he af ing 
to 32.2 per cent of the 1941-44 average and was yd th age fol sae the Aircraft In- . 
slightly more than half of the amount for the Copper—Output Drops dustries Association, as follows: - 
previous month. ae ae Of the national decline of 3,184 short tons No. of Planes Total Poundage ‘ 
Cause of the decline was the strike situation. jin copper production during September, a de- jepenry. RN sts ae 32.Aane i 
Though here and there are signs that the situa- crease of 2,947 tons occurred in mines of the March 1621 24,146,000 
tion is improving, the overall picture is dark 11 Western States. Apel cae 22,973,008 
with buyers persisting in their efforts to get Largest part of this decrease occurred in New June meer is 20,007,000 in 
commitments for rail or water deliveries. Mexico where a 15-day shutdown for major July — ; 906 16,012,000 be 
a =m > 
Unfilled orders for October stand at 694 repairs at the Hurley smelter of the Kennecott os oon em sera a wigs m 
million. Copper Corporation slowed production. The October 2.0.0... 268 2,368,620 i 
t 
Lumber production in thousands of board feet by states of the 11 Western States during the first six months of 1945 is shown in the following table. Figures for an 
Utah and Wyoming are not reported separately. Source is the Lumber and Lumber Products Division of the War Production Board. 
Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana New Mexico Oregon Washington 
DE Danaus nnebnsneeeSb ks ese shew aneeraadeeess 12,900 119,449 7,12 51,876 21,034 4,872 477,191 332,504 ar 
 chetettbssunss vonsh ben aaeestus<enubasen 12,348 105,701 6,516 51.154 21,324 6,257 453,271 302,803 1 
DT ciuctkeasssshbeeseuckesassbobsbuseaweber 9,429 126,002 6,103 59,322 27,669 6,402 494,204 322,410 0% 
DE StRSERS Tbs hs 50WINe ba vaebbcn bas boebbe rene 12,349 170,362 5,473 60,562 24,029 6,237 471,151 309,592 tin 
DN SehGkktbunuskbhebenua boeussieGxhebensacene 16,656 247,665 6,414 72,672 37,763 9,932 500,898 338,616 
Pt Miss cues eeahab sures tan Ses nsee seus inebes ss 14,211 262,529 6,786 73,806 42,728 7,651 491,757 331,683 
nu 
Lumber production in thousands of board feet from hag wn yw in > pus maetts of ng are as follows, according to figures by the Lumber and Lumber wi 
roducts Division of the War Production Board: 
Port Western Larch- th 
Orford Red Douglas White Western Douglas Ponderosa W. White Sitka ee | 
Cedar Cedar Fir Fir Hemlock Fir Pine Pine Pine Redwood Spruce Other Total 
January 3,750 18,030 573,463 25,641 55,942 49,983 196,499 10,303 25,289 35,495 25,111 17,241 1,036,747 §0 
3,854 12,926 522,521 14,498 53,878 52,865 201,420 9,551 22,464 32,284 22,977 19,269 968,507 ten 
March 4,534 14,551 553,539 19,343 76,823 48,769 238,175 13,296 24,562 34,304 16,585 16,569 1,061,050 lev 
April 4,120 15,085 515,391 23,955 45,980 76,180 274,362 14,340 25,522 35,168 19,810 16,480 1,066,393 th 
May 3,000 12,572 548,664 34,289 56,802 94,127 354,335 22,482 34,757 39,860 20,194 17,565 1,238,587 the 
June 2,464 17,761 526,108 40,164 51,618 103,730 365,888 26,419 25,415 38,277 19,976 22,090 1,239,910 is | 
we 
e 
Electric Energy —Output Falls EM 
Though marked declines in consumption of kilowatt bours took place in Se ptember from the August figures for the 11 Western States, it is expected that the 
beak during the coming winter will be virtually as bigh as at any time during the war years. Reasons for the expectation is the rising demand for electrical energy 
om peacetime industries that is gradually taking up the slack brought about bythe end of the war, and the change in daylight bours through the abandoning of 
Production of Electric Energy for Public Use—In thousands of Kilowatt Homrs—Source: Federal Power Commission Dec 
Montana Idahe Wyoming Colorade New Mexico Ariza Utah Nevada Total Mta. Washingten Oregon California Total Paik | Jam 
January 1945 206,308 93,231 22,209 97,960 44,440 330,526 37,908 234,315 1,066,897 954,958 331,980 1,259,968 2,546,906 Febs 
February 188,781 84,619 18,385 87,980 40,066 297,242 29,773 206,485 953,331 x 295,324 1,122,227 2,285,694 Mar 
March 195,818 95,634 19,135 98,484 44,741 95, 387 279,405 1,061,29 953,643 366,037 1,244,797 564,477 Apri 
April 189,951 108,446 19,636 91,413 45,024 260,694 34,449 225,369 975,982 853,860 393,408 1,297,580 2,544,848 ay 
May 173,987 115,524 22,309 59 44,350 277,7 40,783 231,922 1,001,194 855,407 385,759 1,434,904 2,676,070 June 
June 168,264 107,417 24,173 91,789 49,116 295,584 41,936 207,115 985,394 785,238 379,702 1,413,023 2,577,963 Jul 
July 188,037 123,410 24,955 99,188 50,592 261,368 28,189 191,872 967,611 789,255 392,329 1,589,115 2,768,699 ved 
August 192,472 115,684 23,804 96,660 52,503 273,296 29,337 191,899 975,655 748,569 424,015 1,536,701 2,709, Aug 
September 202,660 102,545 22,911 89,503 48,358 268,884 38,018 186,173 959,052 679,798 313,474 1,354,442 2,347,714 Sept 
Coal —Production Rises Oj 
Reports by United States Bureau of Mines F 
Montana Wyoming Colorado New Mexico Utah i Total | 
pees aed cor ase payed Le peey 660,000 140,000 2,000 3.131,08 man 
’ . ’ 30, 540,000 ,0 j 761, 
472,000 890,000 763,000 157,000 ; 140,000 1,000 Yt 1 area ittt 
DE Kbisabtsksees stares sue 325,000 712,000 565,000 115,000 532,000 110,000 ives 2,359,000 mi 
Bl. Wash ennessuceindy. wo sekes 356,000 810,000 .000 135,000 543,000 110,000 1,000 2,471,000 98,0 
a ee eae 385,000 805,000 518,000 118,000 540,000 104,000 1,000 2,471,000 10,0 
i cbhWinsyeachkwseweeae oe 375,000 790,000 500,000 120,000 510,000 95,000 1,000 2,391,000 P 
DS ckuGthshoahatscetea 380,000 768,000 556,000 116,000 502,000 108,000 1,000 2.431,000 Bs 
PE itisobessanes 402,000 934,000 643,000 141,000 566,000 117,000 1,000 2,804,000 in tl 
DE siainwieewaskheseend 298,000 851,000 598,000 116,000 492,000 111,000 1,000 2,467,000 
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Unemployment Insurance Benefits—Applicants Increase 


Note: Figures under applicants include all those first applying for payment of unemployment benefits as well as those seeking renewal of a claim at the beginning 
of a new period of unemployment, Figures under recipients indicate the total number of persons receiving checks. No reports have yet been furnished by the state 


government of Nevada. 


Arizona California 
PN: cceancamupieesend x6 899 32,535 
Re ces esas hckipheews 3,149 92,923 
DD «604 sn00ese snes 2,898 459,659 
| RE A are re —— —ti‘“!#C ‘evn 
eer eee Cerne 609 24,395 
EE con aks ithe otras 987 25,385 
DE 6 taakns eaten i =——sésti 
| SR ees 3,399 


APPLICANTS 


Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico 

185 246 68 aiate 35 
1,296 115 110 — 51 
1,919 213 167 ioe 80 
1,563 eon 1,569 . ree 

RECIPIENTS 

1,127 226 568 eae 95 
1,009 281 635 “e 107 
2,378 225 746 es 145 
4,675 e006 ar or imc 


Employment—fleven Western States 
Estimated Number of Employees in Nom-Agricultural Establisbments—In Thousands—Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 





Average weekly earnings for factory workers 
in California dropped 11 per cent in September 
below the figure for August, and the employ- 
ment level fell to the level of September 1941, 
according to the California Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research. 


Average weekly earnings for factory workers 
are now $46.37 prior to any deductions. The 
loss reflects reductions in hours and loss of over- 
time pay from August's $52.18. 


Production workers in California industries 
numbered 515,400 in September as compared 
with the peak of 967,800 in August 1943 and 
the 317,000 in September 1939. 


“= Number of factory operatives in nondurable 
goods industries rose slightly to 226,900 in Sep- 
tember, an increase of 1,300 over the August 
level, reflecting the small seasonal expansion in 
the food canning industry. The figure, however, 
is below that of September 1944, when 234,900 
were employed. 


EMPLOY MENT—DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 
(Figures frem Calif. Div. of Labor Statistics) 








San Francisco Los Angeles Total 

Bay Area Indus’! Area State 
December 182,300 290,400 565,900 
January 1945 178,600 288,400 558,700 
| February 175,700 287,200 555,800 
March 161,600 283,700 537,700 
April 148,100 272,500 512,800 
May 140,500 254,000 481,700 
June 134,400 234,900 450,700 
July 124,400 226,100 431,100 
August 117,900 217,100 414,000 
September 84,100 149,600 288,500 


Oil—Demand Falls 


For the first time since November 1944, de- 
mand for petroleum products in the Pacific Coast 


000 ae tritory decreased appreciably, falling below 1 


million bbls. a day. Total supply was reduced 
98,000 bbls. daily to 944,000 bbls. daily so that 
10,000 bbls. daily were drawn from storage. 


_ Total amount delivered by the oil companies 
in the Pacific Coast area, including all deliv- 








Idaho Wyoming 
92.7 60.5 


ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


Colerade New Mexice § Arizona Utah 

257 17.9 108.1 139 

59.8 257 78.0 109.1 138 
60.5 258 79.5 109.5 137 
59.4 257 79.7 109.4 138 
60.5 260 81.4 110.3 138 

MANUFACTURING 

4.8 48.3 5.0 18.1 28.5 
4.2 44.9 5.1 18.9 26.1 
4.3 46.4 5.3 19.5 26.5 
4.2 47.2 5.1 19.4 22.5 
4.3 46.9 5.0 19.6 22.0 
4.1 47.0 5.0 19.5 21.7 


eries to the federal government and any off- 
shore shipments and including transportation 
and other losses, is as follows: 

— (Bbls.) 










44 1945 
nS Ri A ATT ETTORE 993,000 1,066,000 
SS ee 1,011,000 1,124,000 
March ..... ..... 1,018,000 1,068,000 
April ... mm 954,000 1,148,000 
BU sastassaattaccecs von tantobssiccapasieteecacnos 900,000 1,135,000 
MIN TiccsccnssécansenicpescinsconceisceloCasesienichann 969,000 1,085,000 
TE aaass 884,000 1,011,000 
I oi ncsinseicalacsdasiicetapbiiabennines 883,000 1,010,000 
SS ER ss iakake 902,000 954, 

on 

Freight 


Total traffic figures for the railroads in the 
Far West are as follows: 


Loadings Eastern connections Total 

an. 1945 564,860 375,156 940,016 

ebruary 529,358 379,734 109 ,09 

March* 667,606 484,349 1,151,955 
April 523,134 361,902 885,036 
May* 616,482 452,552 1,069,034 
fore 598,212 399,971 998,183 
uly 960,556 388,440 1,348,996 
Aug.* 695,277 450,497 1,145,774 
Sept. 595,143 310,868 ,011 
Oct. 617,023 313,964 930,967 


*Five weeks reported. 


lron—Declines Continue 
IRON ORE SHIPMENTS FROM MINES 
(Reported by Bureau of Mines) 


Utah Wyoming Calif. Total 

January 175,735 5,318 33,205 274,258 
February 138,594 53,619 16,251 208,414 
March 182,576 58,934 18,291 260,401 
April 190,157 45,253 32,065 267,475 

ay 185,632 3,047 32,913 261,592 
June 164,783 52,461 29,872 247,116 
July 142,461 44,434 28,086 214,981 
August 176,061 47,430 100,755 324,246 
September 142,798 40,838 14,545 198,181 


Pig iron and steel production for the Western 
area of the United States are reported by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in net tons as 
follows: 


; Percent of Year Percent of 
Pig Iron: capacity todate capacity 
ad 172,223 71.5 172,223 71.5 
ebruary 151,409 69.6 323,632 70.6 
March 171,151 71.0 494,783 70.7 
April 162,738 69.7 657,521 70.5 

ay 149,184 61.9 806.705 68.7 
June 141,334 60.6 948,039 67.4 
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Oregon Utah Washington Wyoming 
743 225 7,983 35 
4,490 410 20,132 37 
7,358 G20 iii ewes 105 
a 122 
1,533 158 587 9 
1,364 222 1,166 9 
$08 = ..ee. 15 
|S ee 35 
Total Tetal 
Mountain Washington Oregon California Pacific 
875 624 361 2,504 3,48 
874 621 353 2,506 3,48 
878 619 347 2,487 3,453 
881 615 344 2,467 3,426 
892 613 343 2,434 3,390 
135 254 138.1 877 1,269 
127 251 162.8 854 1,268 
125 249 154.9 847 1,251 
126 247 147.0 824 1,218 
125 240 143.0 803 1,186 
125 235 140.5 760 136 
Percent of Year Percent of 
Pig Iron (cont'd) capacity todate capacity 
July 141,317 $8.8 1,089,356 66.1 
August 135,740 56.3 1,225,096 64.9 
September 104,190 44.8 1,329,286 62.7 
Alloy Steel*: 
January 2300 ws CC z—_ 
February 3,489... 6,038 ~—s. ...... 
March Yn 11,513 os 
April eae S5A0F cctv 
May 4,423... WAI lune 
June 4,016 ___...... 224260 3 eee 
July 5,688 _...... pk 
August cf 29,645 = cenene 
September S357 ssn 34,162 eats 
Steel Total: 
January 367,927 88.2 367,927 88.2 
February 333,170 88.4 701,097 88.3 
March 373,350 88.6 1,074,447 88.7 
April ,695 85.3 1,419,142 87.8 
May 308,784 74.0 1,727,926 85.0 
June 306,862 75.9 2,034,788 83.5 
July 298,743 71.7 2,333,531 81.8 
August 267,468 64.1 2,600,999 79.5 
September 235,175 58.3 2,836,174 vg PF 3 
Carbon Ingots, 
Hot Topped *: 
January | o_o 52,514 
Februafy 54,049 106,563... 
March G50 ws 163,013 ......- 
April 51,498 yi) —_ 
May YS an >}. 
June ti. << 273,081... 
July | SS 
August 8,204 __...... ro, 
September  _— 293,981 —s .... 
*Included in total steel. 
THE TREND 


The fact that there has been no enor- 
mous reduction in use of electrical en- 
ergy in the West since V-J Day shows 
that while production has been chopped 
down in war plants, production of 
peacetime goods and services has al- 
ready taken hold. This influx of differ- 
ent uses for power means to the man 
with a discerning eye that the present 
condition of labor turmoil is only a 
phase. One should neither underesti- 
mate the potentialities in that phase, 
nor permit it to obscure the future. 
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Warehousing —Virtually No Change 
Amount of space available in warehouses throughout the 11 Western States increased by only a fraction rf one per cent in Sopranos over the August figure, 
remaining at 91.6 as compared with 91.9. Though this was still less than the national average of 90.4 available space occupied, the Middle Atlantic Division i 
with 93.0 and the East North Central Division with 92.3 both exceeded it. 
Mountain Montana, Arizona, California whe 
and Utah Nevada Colorado Washington Oregon except 
Pacific and and except except except L.A. Los San 
Division Idaho Wyoming New Mexico Denver Denver Seattle Seattle Portland Portland and S.F. Angeles Francisco a 
eae ‘inci 91.9 85.3 94.1 64.9 77.8 88.2 97.5 97.3 89.4 87.4 95.7 94.2 
SE pane ix bueeessccnee 91.6 95.0 85.2 92.2 67.3 82.8 91.4 96.3 97.3 85.0 90.6 95.0 93.9 oO 
a 91.6 95.8 81.7 93.3 51.4 86.5 92.4 95.1 97.3 88.7 87.3 95.1 93.8 S' 
Y 
Surplus Property —Sales Soar 
Following are the dollar totals of sales in each of the 11 Western States made by the Department of Commerce, Surplus Property Division: ir 
Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico Oregon Utah Washington Wyoming st 
Do eGe cass eneabickia pare one 3,653 233,539 24,914 10,002 21,243 262 3,347 18,988 19,665 111,103 404 | 
August ..... nih Rien ww at 21,840 442,883 422,698 49,720 85 11,098 3,547 153,660 64,659 436,979 37,904 d 
i Givchdadedsakebcanesssees 84,208 671,312 469,888 95,962 58,506 11,384 121.377 191,885 96,482 398,623 32,590 ri 
Lead —Production Up | 
Production of lead in September for the 11 Western States bit the lowest level for 1945, going below the smallest average monthly output recorded since 1932. 0 
Biggest declines were experienced in Idabo, 796; Utab, 259, and Arizona, 111. In the remaining Western states only slight changes in output were experienced, of 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. a 
Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico Utah Washington Wyoming Total 
I i ivickeenesssd ba deuennue 4,807 1,239 3,756 18,793 2,837 1,404 1,795 11,104 1,220 — 46,955 | A 
i <cnLetOcka es steeds ssh one bassende 1,815 578 1,324 6,445 1,061 583 621 3,687 292 sae 16,406 —~ h 
ET Soibckiktinshsesnchernsnnaah use 1,900 527 1,222 6,073 1,213 575 690 3,835 315 3 16,353 t 
i SishGueseevneswee ses bubeteseessos 1,716 483 1,330 6,102 972 697 634 3,824 295 suse 16,053 Al 
DT cinewen en Sheekeckhbenseuacthbennie 2,035 507 1,361 5,000 1,068 552 590 2,602 152 ose0 13,867 
DE Wisc ebebehaspacsbihksaeseeen ed 1,861 522 1,404 5,196 822 535 546 3,259 302 inne 14,450 su 
September (preliminary) ..............0.- 1,750 500 1,357 4,400 875 550 542 3,000 225 oaee 13,199 ' 
° ot! 
Zinc —Production Off i 
Production of zinc for the entire United States sustained the biggest drop in August in the area of the 11 Western States where output fell 2,033 tons below the : 
-_ figure. Heaviest decline in the West occurred in Idaho, 1,096 tons, through the shutdown of the Bunker Hill plant at Kellog. Only Arizona showed an appre- co} 
ciable gain in production. Zinc production reports in tons for the area in the first eight months ef the year are as x hn according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines: ho 
Arizona California Colorado Idaho Montana Nevada New Mexico Utah Washington Total ter 
PN .ccqssavevbewennaseheaees - 8,868 1,962 9,684 21,707 8,320 4,894 11,331 8,572 3,287 78,625 
tt Vsknpeistss baa deeness on 22nd sone rs 3,344 793 2,761 6,808 2,923 1,585 3,329 2,780 1,038 25,361 ate 
i ibhpeces eid basoonses weeshioosans 3,205 676 2,838 7,48 2,819 1,683 3,580 2,972 1,079 26,332 | 
aaa aeenase Covescccccocece 3,690 686 2,870 6,818 2,496 1,637 3,261 2,697 963 25,118 ~~ 
eee ‘ane eae eee 3,426 620 2,985 5,860 2,463 1,184 3,077 1,967 769 22,351 
ree 3,577 600 2,611 4,764 2,124 1,200 2,752 1,940 750 20,318 
e PRODUCTION 
Clay Products—Structural Retail Sales—Up (In thousands of barrels) 
, ' : olo.-W yom. 
Quantity and value of shipments of unglazed Department store sales in the Twelfth Federal ‘Moat 
brick, unglazed structural tile and vitrified clay | Reserve District showed a substantial rise for —California— Oregon-Wash. Utah - Idaho 
sewer pipe from plants in the 11 Western States the year through October 31, according to fig- ky od — = = = = 
during the months of July and August are as ures released by the Federal Reserve Bank of i. 000191 4 3 C«<‘i a 
follows, according to the Bureau of the Census, San Francisco, Division of Research. Mar. 1,231 1,226 381 250 195 122 
Washington, D.C.: DEPARTMENT STORES April 1,217 1,257 368 «= 268 = 138130 
JULY AUGUST ear-period May oo 1.996 206 273 = = = —_ 
(000 omitted on all figures) anier quecmage Chmmgns — (3125388427237? 
SHIPMENTS SHIPMENTS AREA _of 7 Jan.1to ‘Aug. 15129 1,491 446 245 291 331 
Quantity Value Quantity Value ; Stores Oct. Oct. 31 Sept. 1,360 1,364 378 305 280 296 
Unglazed brick: rae ane sessteteeeeeeesneneees 15 +16 + 8 
- otal California ..... oe +11 +12 
—- ane — 6,660 $130 Total Southern California. 51 +12 +12 Wheat—Production Up 
went ip 90 11,125 208 Total Northern California... 48 +8 +12 “Sate J 
Unglazed structural tile: Total Ore., Wash., N. Ida. 52 +8 +10 Wheat flour production in August increased 
Mountain = 2,189 23 1,575 15 7k ae A ee Idaho 31 +17 +12 substantially over both July's output and also 
Fe — 7 3665 ad Ee eon Be sina aie that of August 1944. Reports from 111 mills 
oy SEwet DEE: in 7 of the 11 Western States show the follow- 
Mountain 1,144 35 1,11 4 H ° : : 
Pacific 7,241 239 8 236 267 Ships—Declines Still On ing production by states: - 
: 2 : ‘ 1945 
Figures for September ship construction are Mills Wheat Ground 
a as follows: : Repofting (bushels) 
Coal—i1943 Cross Section Keel : ' RN cake cra nesiaen 17 2,503,772 k 
eels Ships Ships. Thousands ot pregon ............... 1,457,694 
Cross section of the coal mining industry in 194° Laid Launched Deliv’d Deadwt.tons California .......... 929,400 y 
he 11 We esi {.- 50 52 52 Colorado . 828,914 
the estern states for 1943, according to the eb. 42 45 55 567 Vee 635 281 
° Mat. 50 50 55 612 +% S 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, reveals that the state Anil i Utah .... 645,355 
with the largest production, Colorado, was only = ~4 54 2 oa Idaho . 334,885 c 
fourth in efficiency, while in the state with the June 38 44 46 466 Totals 7,335,301 . 
: 1 29 42 42 409 ; ere 
fourth largest production, Montana, output per _ +4 33 31 335 
man per day was almost twice that of any other Sept. 2 14 28 250 H i 
state. Oct. 2 9 27 257 Aluminum—Ingot Production le 
oo as Tess per P (Aapong ships afioared were, 28 cnge ships gf National and Western States production for 
‘ ’ an tankers; among ships launched were 6 cargo sbips : 
ie Net Tons Mines Workers per Day and 3 tankers; among keels laid were 2 cargo ships.) 1945 are as follows Western 
a 11,281 3 31 1.74 Month ('45) Total U.S. States Ag 
Colorado 8,324,192 176 7,447 4.24 April 706 6437 
Montana Cement—Small Change __fisstermancnemanmeace 103,974 41880 | 
(bituminous) 4,768,666 35 1,295 «13.48 ; : June 94.993 36,654 We 
New Mexico 1,850,827 32 2,003 3.25 Production of Portland cement during the july 95:751 37,901 ae 
— 1,200 1 6 1.43 month of September showed only slight varia- August 91,621 37,474 = 
tah 6,665,936 47 3,667 6.18 tion £ he & for A di September 63,189 24,329 . 
Washington 1,527,544 39 1,663 3.28 ton from the eae or ugust, according to (From Aluminum and Magnesium Division 
Wyoming 9,155,123 35 4,470 6.55 reports of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. War Production Board) ? a 
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EFFICIENCY KINKS FROM 
WESTERN PLANTS 


Production short-cuts  « Worker’s 








_ suggestions « Prize-winning awards 
i al 

N overhead riveting apparatus that 

increases by three to four times the 
area covered by former devices, and which 
operates with greater ease, has been de- 
signed by R. H. Pierce, Mare Island Navy 
Yard riveter. 

Though the device was intended for use 
in riveting operations on the bottoms of 
ships, its success has been such as to in- 
dicate a value in other types of overhead 
riveting jobs. 

Easily used by one man without the help 
of others in the crew, the device consists 
of a telescoping column of 3” pipe with 
a pointed screw jack inserted at one end. 
Affixed at right angles by a bracket near 
the top of the column is an 11’ beam. 
Along the angle iron beam a 3%” cable is 
supported. 

One end of the cable is anchored; the 
other goes through a pulley. Tension is 
maintained in the cable by means of a 
counterweight. The riveting hammer is 
hooked over the cable and supported by 
tension. Thus the worker is able to oper- 
ate in a standing position without tiring. 





Overhead Riveting Device 


The rig is jacked tight in a vertical po- 
sition between the staging and the surface 


worked on. Care must be taken to choose 
a location that will permit coverage of the 
area to be worked on. 

Development of the apparatus, which 
was brought about through the delays 
caused by the excessive time required to 
move the cumbersome apparatus formerly 
employed, and its use, reduced non-produc- 
tive time, saved considerable manpower 
and cut the fatiguing effort incident to 
overhead riveting operations. As a result 
of its successful applications estimated an- 
nual savings of $1,500 have been effected 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard. 


5 7 5 


A valuable kink not well known to many 
boiler operators in baffling water tube 
boilers is that the plastic separator should 
always be placed centrally between the 
tubes. If placed out of center—too close 
to one row of tubes—the plastic will natur- 
ally possess greater strength on the thick 
side than on the thin side. In the event of 
renewal of tubes there is danger that the 
material on the thin side will crumble. 
And if the separator is too close, an open- 
ing for gas leakage may be left between the 
separator and tube owing to the difficulty 
of ramming plastic into the smaller space. 

A thin separator is preferable. A thick 
separator, even when perfectly central, re- 
sults in walls that are weaker, as explained 
above. 





Gangway for peacetime output! 


Farval insures positive lubrication of 
all bearings —at all times 


Farval Centralized Systems eliminate hand oiling— 
because Farval automatically lubricates your machines 


while they are in operation. 


You can put your finger on the places where Farval 
Systems knock out the wastes that run up costs. Farval 
creates net savings that will help to give you a profit 


margin—even with ceiling prices. 


Send for your nearby Farval Representative today. 
The Farval Corporation, 3269 E. 80th Street, Cleve- 


land 4, Ohio. 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Denver 
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San Francisco 
a Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Industrial Worm Gearing 


LUBRICATION 


—FROM 
MANUFACTURER OF PHOSPHATES 
AND PHOTO-PURE CHEMICALS 


Write today 
for 
technical 
catalog 


A. Rs 


Portland 





THE WEST'S LARGEST 


Because the A. R. Maas Chemical Co. 
have been manufacturing chemicals 
for the photographic, petroleum, 
soap, beverage and other industries 
for many years and due to our im- 
proved facilities and new techniques, 
we are able to serve you better than 
ever before. 


CHEMICAL CO. 


4570 ARDINE STREET, SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 











“ARMED FOR CHEMICAL SERVICE” 
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Editor’s Field 
Book Jottings 


— cinta ii aisinaatin 2 


EOPLE who think the Russians are 
P.:. great enigma of the age might 

feel a lot more reassured about them 
after hearing the report of President Bob 
Sproul of the University of California, on 
his return from service as an adviser to 
the Pauley reparations commission. 

He said the feeling between residents 
of Moscow and Leningrad is quite a bit 
like that which exists between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. So Kipling’s his- 
toric phrase “‘scratch a Russian and you 
find a Tartar,” might conceivably be 
changed to read “‘scratch a Russian and 
you find an American.” That the Russians 
also have a sense of humor sufficient to 
dispel many a threatening cloud is indi- 
cated in another Sproul story. 

At Stalingrad he sat next to a factory 
superintendent at a luncheon. Sproul sup- 
plied his neighbor with an American cig- 
arette and then tried to use his American 
lighter, which, true to form, failed to work, 
and he had to fall back on a match. 

The Russian smiled sympathetically 
and said, “Lighter like planned economy ; 
match like private enterprise.” Evidently 





WHERE ORDINARY 
SOLES ARE NOT 
PROTECTION ENOUGH 





whe 
DAVENPORT Sct: SHOES 


Comfortable Davenport Wood Sole Shoes 
are designed to give maximum protection 
from the toughest underfoot conditions. 
Wood Soles provide safe footing on slip- 
pery floors and rough uneven surfaces. 
Sturdy maple soles, cut for comfortable 
walking, long outwear ordinary soles. All 
Davenport Wood Sole Shoes are available 
with steel or composition Safety Toe. Get 
FREE Catalog and latest prices. 


SAFETY SHOES FOR WOMEN TOO! 
Write Today! 
F. J. STAHMER SHOE CO. 
2394 Boise Ave. Davenport, lowa 
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sacred cows can be laughed at in Russia 
also. 

To which we might add a personal ex- 
perience, namely, that all Russians don’t 
feel at home in shaggy fur coats and sub- 
Arctic temperatures, any more than do our 
people here on the Pacific Coast. 

Rear Admiral S. S. Ramishvili, head 
of the Soviet Purchasing Commission on 
the Pacific Coast, is a Georgian, and waxed 
enthusiastic telling us how some of the 
Caucasus is like Oregon and other parts 
even resemble Florida. We asked him 
what kind of a country Siberia was. He 
thought it was unsurpassed in natural re- 
sources, but a terribly cold place to ex- 
pect a white man to live in! When he 
asked for milk there and they gave him a 
frozen slab of it, that was the last straw! 

xk OK 


Now that the war is over, the story can 
be told. One large war goods manufac- 
turer in Southern California, had to get 
Navy permission to admit each visitor to 
its plant. The co-operation was perfect 
until one very stuffy individual appeared 
in the Navy Public Relations picture, and 
from then on the situation was intolerable. 

Finally the public relations director for 
the manufacturing concern decided it 
could be endured no longer. So he called 
up the above-mentioned stuffy officer and 
said in a mild voice, “We would like to 
have Mr. So-and-So visit the plant today. 
He’s from the Japanese navy, but I am 
sure it will be all right.” 

“Why yes-er, er, what did you say?” 
stuttered the Navy man. But the receiver 
had been hung up at the other end of the 
line. When the two next met, a couple of 
weeks later, the Navy officer glared at the 
public relations director, and said in his 
stufhiest voice, ““That was a very queer at. 
titude for you to take.” 

“d-8.6 


“You know, I ought not to have gotten 
all riled up at that clerk trying to sell me 
a $5 white rayon shirt that wasn’t worth 
half the price,” observed ‘‘Spike’”” Kenyon, 
vice-president and industrial relations 
manager of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company. 

“I ought just to have looked at that $5 
bill in my hand and said to myself, ‘Ken- 
yon, that isn’t $5 you have there, it’s only 
$2.50 under present conditions.’ ” 

* ke 


We've heard of various wartime rea- 
sons for trains being late, but here is a 
new one. The train conductor said the 
caller forgot to call him until the train 
was already in the station. No, we won't 
tell you which railroad that was, because 
they got us a lower when the other road 
couldn’t get us anything except day coach 
space. 

x ee OX 

Construction workers at the Hanford 

atomic bomb project used to ride to and 





from the job daily in buses and in con- 
verted semi-trailers with ordinary boards 
for seats. But they didn’t have their choice. 
In the morning the semi-trailers were at 
the end of the line for exclusive use of late 
sleepers and another-piece-of-toasters; in 
the afternoon they were at the head for the 
convenience of the early quitters while the 
buses either were not yet on hand or else 
carefully locked up so they could not be 
opened until a suitable time after the 
whistle blew. We are undecided whether 
this was poetic justice or refined cruelty. 





Power Fight 


Arizona's electric utility industry is fac- 
ing a public ownership threat, marked in 
the last few weeks by several events. One 
was the summary denial by the Arizona 
Corporation Commission of the applica- 
tion of the Arizona Edison Company for 
permission to acquire Tucson Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company. Another was the 
filing of condemnation proceedings by the 
Arizona Power Authority against the steam 
plant and certain important transmission 
lines of Central Arizona Light & Power 
Company. A third was an effort by the Ari- 
zona Power Authority to have the SEC 
postpone sale of the common stock of 
Central Arizona. 


Super Casts Poured 


Two casts of 6-A grade aluminum, test- 
ing 99.90 per cent pure aluminum and 
containing only 1/10 of one per cent of 
iron and silicon, were poured a few weeks 
ago at Alcoa’s Vancouver plant. Previous- 
ly only three such casts have been made 
at Vancouver since operations began in 
1940. 





| In Our Mail Box 


Commonwealth Offices, 

Sydney. 

17 September, 1945 
Editor, Western Industry 

I am desired by the Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs, Dr. Evatt, to acknowledge 
with thanks your letter of 19th July, 1945, 
enclosing a cutting from your magazine, 
“Western Industry,” containing a refer- 
ence to Dr. Evatt. 

The Minister has asked me to express to 
you his appreciation of your courtesy in 
sending him this item, which he read with 
interest. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. J. Dalziel 
Private Secretary 
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[| ARIZONA 


-” NEW PLANT IN OPERATION—Arizona Gypsum Corp. has its new 


plant east of Phoenix in operation. The plant is supplied from the 
company’s deposit at Winkelman, and has a capacity of 10 tons an 
hour. This will be the first time that gypsum for agricultural use has 
not had to be shipped from manufacturing plants on the Pacific coast. 


BREWING COMPANY ADDITION—Arizona Brewing Company, 
Phoenix, has started construction on a $50,000 addition to its plant. 


STAGING AREA—Williams Field has been designated as a tem- 
porary staging area by the Army Air Forces. It will be on 24-hour 
duty handling an estimated three trainloads of men daily for shipment 
to Pacific ports of embarkation. The field has been designated as an 
advanced fighter transition school. 


RADIO STATION—Old Pueblo Broadcasting Company has requested 
permission to operate a 250-watt radio station at Tucson. 


EXPANSION—The Donofrio Ice Cream Company has purchased the 
wholesale ice cream business of C. A. Upton in the Salt River Valley 
and the Globe-Miami district, as well as the Jersey Ice Cream Com- 
pany of Cottonwood. 


(CALIFORNIA. 

PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC EXPANSION—The company plans in- 
vestment of $30 million in the next year. Some $6 million will be 
spent to complete the company’s rural electric net work. The project 
includes more than 1,200 line extensions aggregating about 3,000 miles 
which will serve nearly 10,000 new customers on farms and in rural 
residential areas. The company was recently declared independent of 
North American Company by the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
APPAREL CITY—The $4 million group of plants for San Francisco 
garment manufacturing is being rushed for construction by the first 
of the year on 32 acres purchased in the Potrero District. 

SARDINE PLANT—Sardamack Fisheries, San Pedro, has started work 


on its new $500,000 tuna, mackerel and sardine plant. M. Gregory 
Gorby is general manager. 


RECORDS PLANT—Capitol Records, Inc., will be a new plant at 
2121 San Fernando Road between Los Angeles and Glendale. In- 
stallation of equipment began in three buildings of approximately 
20,000 square feet. Production starts Jan. 1. Output will be 10 million 


s==records annually. 


FRUEHAUF EXPANSION—Plans for construction of a factory to 
cost about $2,250,000 and a sales and service branch to cost $650,000 
on Los Angeles ‘sites are announced. The sales branch will be built on 
a 10 acre site at southeast corner of 15th and Alameda Streets. 


WESTINGHOUSE—Electric heaters for homes, a new field for West- 
inghouse, will be built in the plant at Emeryville, where considerable 
expansion has been undertaken. 


PAYNE FURNACE—A quarter-million dollar expansion and building 
program is announced for Payne Furnace Company, Beverly Hills. Two 
additions to the factory, totaling 64,000 square feet, and installation 
of modern new machinery and equipment, will be immediately forth- 
coming. 

COMBINATION—Interstate Aircraft & Engineering Corp., has pur- 
chased Revelation Co. of Los Angeles, manufacturers of electric water 
coolers and water softeners. Revelation equipment moved to Interstate 
and production began Dec. 1. 


NEW BORDEN PLANT—Borden’'s, New York, plans construction of 
a cannery to cost $300,000 to handle sardines, salmon and oils, at Eureka. 
NORTHROP BUILDING—Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 1001 E. Broad- 
way, plans construction of a one-story frame and stucco office building 
at 1001 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, at a cost of $84,000. The office 
building will be 46x180 feet in area. The shop building will be 


eel 00x60 feet. 


PIPE FACTORY—The Briarwood Corporation plant for the manu- 
facture of smoking pipes is now in operation at San Jose. 


NUT PLANT—L. Demartini Co., San Francisco, will construct a nut 


and confectionery supply processing plant on a 17-acre site on Phelan 
Avenue, San Jose. 
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ANOTHER NEW USE 
for ACME 
Sél Lid / »* 


A manufacturer of inexpen- 
sive luggage sought a better, 
cheaper and faster way to 
join the hard fiber frames 
and sides of his suitcases. 


Acme engineers were con- 
sulted about doing the job 
on an Acme Silverstitcher— 
the machine accepted by all 
industry for stitching strong 
carton closures. 





Simple mechanical adjustments readily converted the 
Silverstitcher from carton stitcher to suitcase stapler. 


Put in the production line, the converted model in- 
creased output, lowered production costs, and produced 
a superior, more salable suitcase—by making it stronger 
and neater in appearance. 


W hat is your production assembly problem in tacking, | 
stitching, tying and assembly fastening? Let Acme en- 
gineers find the answer. There’s no charge for their 
services. Send us a sample of your product today! Dept. 

812, Acme Steel Company. 


LOS ANGELES 11 SAN FRANCISCO 7 SEATTLE 4 PORTLAND 9 


dibverstitch™ > ~ Silverdtitcher. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ACME STEELSTRAP AND STRAP APPLYING EQUIPMENT 
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HESE bubblers are widely used for purging 

lines and for the continuous operation of 
tank liquid level gauges . . . also in chemical 
processing to show presence of any undesirable 
or dangerous materials in gases. 


They come in two designs: ring type (Model 
C-1241)—illustrated—and strap type (Model C- 
1439). Both of these types have brass or semisteel 
bodies and stainless steel needle valves for bub- 
bler control. Bowls are furnished of Pyrex glass or 
plastic, depending upon pressure to be handled. 
Bubbler bowl is easily removed in both types. 


These units are sturdy and dependable, moderate 
in cost and good for long, trouble-free service. 
They fill a real need and are giving top-notch 
satisfaction. Ask for Bulletin 21. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

10988 Madison Avenue e Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Western Division: 1432 Wilson Ave., San Marino 9, Calif. 
In Canada: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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MANUFACTURE OF STEEL—Conversion of 1,000 tons of iron ore 
from the Pit River mine, a few miles north of Redding, into alloy 
steel, will be one of the first projects undertaken after the pilot plant 
at Shasta Dam erected by the U. S. Bureau of Mines is in operation. 
FACTORY—Westbuilt Metal Products Co., Los Angeles, is erecting a 
steel frame factory building at 61st and Walker Streets, Maywood, 
150x180 feet, transite and concrete exterior, at a cost of $57,229. 
WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE BUILDING—Dallman Supply Co., 
Sixth and Harrison Streets, San Francisco, is erecting a two-story class 
C warehouse and office building at Seventh and Townsend Streets, 
costing $136,000. 

RHEEM IMPROVEMENTS—Plant improvements and equipment cost- 
ing $350,000 are being installed at the Richmond plant of the Rheem 
Manufacturing Company. 

WAREHOUSE—Charles H. Hughes Co., Walnut Creek, is construct- 
ing a $150,000 warehouse and batching plant. 


PLANT EXPANSION—Western Plumbing Supply Company will con- 
struct a modernistic one-story $70,000 showroom, warehouse and office 
building, 106x150 feet, and pipe structures, in San Jose. 
FURNITURE FACTORY—Schaffer Bros. will build a two story furni- 
ture factory, 100x150 feet, steel and masonry wall construction, costing 
$100,000 in Beverly Hills. 


ALTERATIONS—McMahan Furniture Company will occupy a build- 
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ing at 1101 Gayley Ave., West Los Angeles, which is being remodeled sgeetor 


at a cost of $110,000. 


WIND TUNNEL—Ames Aeronautical Laboratory at Moffett Field, 
will have a $700,000 supersonic wind tunnel. National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics at Moffett Field has ordered the steel struc- 
ture built. 

FACTORY—Independent Paper Box Co., is building a factory and 
office building with 22,000 square feet of floor space in the central 
manufacturing district in Los Angeles. Building will cost $68,884. 


KERKLING EXPANSION—C. A. Kerkling, originator of Kerkling 
process for rehabilitation automotive engines, and a group of Western 
associates have purchased Kerkling & Co., Bloomington, Ind., and plan 
to put a factory in Glendale, Calif., where the main office will be moved. 


POTATO CHIPS—Crispie Potato Chip Co., Stockton, plans construc- 
tion of a one-story L-shaped brick plant addition, including installation 
of new machinery. Addition will cost $55,000. 


PACIFIC CAN CO.—Pacific Can Co., leading independent metal con- 
tainer maker, has started production in its San Francisco plant on the 
dampening equipment for offset printing presses. The device is said 
to do away with need for sponge moistening of offset plates, and in- 
creases the average number of impressions per plate from about 75,000 
to 250,000. 


FACTORY—Permanente Cement Co. has started construction of asm 
brick plant on property at Moss Landing, California, located on the 
Monterey Bay coastline near Watsonville. The company will transfer 
present facilities at Milpitas to the new site. 


DAIRY PLANT—Dairy Maid Creameries, Ltd., Hughson, is construct- 
ing a one-story structural steel frame, reinforced concrete milk proces- 
sing plant, with steel sash, some tile flooring, composition, built-up 
roofing, skylights and some painting. 

EARL CARROLL VANITIES—Showman Earl Carroll announces plans 
to build a $5 million theater, larger than Radio City music hall, in 
Hollywood next spring. The structure will seat 7,000 persons and 
have facilities for parking 1,000 cars. It will have a turntable stage 
150 feet in diameter. 

CANDY FACTORY—O-So-Gud Candy Company will erect a 70x145 
foot factory building on North Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasadena, of rein- 
forced brick and concrete construction. 

MACHINE SHOP—Davis Precision Machine Co., 1325 S. LaBrea 
Avenue, Los Angeles, plans construction of a $70,000 concrete and 
masonry factory and office building at 9730 Airport Avenue. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE—William J. Markowitz, 719 S. Los Am 
geles Street, Los Angeles, plans a building of reinforced masonry con- | 
struction, 120x106 feet. The factory and office building, two stories | 
high, will cost $60,000. 

MORE SYNTHETIC TIRES—Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Reserve 
Co., 19,201 S. Vermont Avenue, Torrance, plans an expansion estimated} 
at $300,000. It will be financed by the RFC. 

LIGHT WEIGHT AUTO—Bobbie Motor Car Co., San Diego, plans 
to market a new, smaller-than-jeep size, light weight private auto, con 
structed of a light weight metal, which will get 50 miles to the gallon. 
The car will sell in the neighborhood of $500. 
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EXPANSION—Byron Jackson Company, Vernon, will erect a new 
factory building, costing $900,000, across the street from its oil tool 
factory, 2301 E. Vernon. Included in the project are an office build- 
ing, machine shop building, pattern shop storage building, pattern 
shop, one-story warehouse, change room, open crane runway, asphalt 
paving and drainage of five acres, and garage, structural steel and cor- 
rugated iron construction, 26x100 feet in area. 


BARIUM PLANT—Barite Division of National Lead Co. plans con- 
struction of barium producing plant on an 18-acre tract in Auburn. 


<a: BOAT WORKS—Harvey C. Godfredsen, 2017 Cambridge Drive, 
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Alameda, plans construction of boat works, including eight berths, 
on south side of San Rafael canal, a haul-out way to extend 150 feet 
to serve shops building which will be 36x80 feet. 


PETER PAUL CANDY—Peter Paul, Inc., plans construction of a 
$200,000 two-story brick candy manufacturing plant at Oakland. 


SLAUGHTER HOUSE EXTENSION—W. S. Marks, Woodland, is 
constructing a new slaughter room, cooling room and additional office 
space, at a cost of $50,000. 


PLANING MILL—Roy Peterson and Milt Traulsen, Watsonville, are 
constructing a planing mill, 40x80 feet, with rustic wood finish, at 
Pajaro, near Watsonville. 

ICE HOUSE—A million dollar ice house and five packing sheds will 
be constructed by Shippers’ Development Co., Salinas. 
UPHOLSTERING FACTORY—Progress Upholstering Co., Los An- 
geles, has started construction of a one-story, 36,000 square foot, fac- 


led wwigentory building at 6418 Avalon Boulevard. Building will cost $92,000. 
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DRUG BUILDING—A twoc-story class A reinforced concrete office 
and warehouse building at Beverly and La Cienega Blvds., Los Angeles, 
costing $3,000,000 will be built for United-Rexall Drug Co. Building 
will be 300x400 feet. 


PLANT EXTENSION—H. C. Little Burner Co., Second and Lincoln, 
San Rafael, is constructing a one-story industrial building costing $120,- 
000, and containing 80,000 square feet of floor space, overhead carrier 
system, multiple truss roof, assembly line and a parking area. 


RESEARCH HALL—Institute of Aeronautical Sciences will build a 
research and lecture hall building on a site adjoining Lindbergh Field 
runway at San Diego. It will cover an area of 189x109 feet, the 
lecture hall will seat approximately 350 people, and includes a dining 
room, kitchen, lounge, offices and library. Cost estimated. at $165,000. 


SALES BUILDING—Radio Products Sales Co. is erecting a one-story 
mezzanine, reinforced concrete store building costing $100,000 at Fif- 
teenth and Hill streets, Los Angeles. Building will be 180x155 feet 
in area, with wood roof trusses. 


FACTORY—Plas-Tex Corp., Los Angeles, is constructing a one-story 
structure containing 25,000 square feet of floor area, of reinforced brick 
construction and costing $80,000 at 2501 Military Avenue, West Los 
Angeles. The building will house offices and a factory. 


of a ak RUCK TERMINAL—A truck service terminal costing $60,000 is being 
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erected at Eureka for James S. Cloney & Sons, Seventh and E streets. 


WAREHOUSE—Valley Paper Company, 1131 Front street, Sacra- 
mento, is constructing a new warehouse and distributing center, costing 
$100,000 on R Street. 


NEW PIPE LINE—Standard Oil Co. of California will build a 175- 
mile, $3 million pipe line linking the San Joaquin Valley oil fields 
with San Francisco Bay. Pumping capacity will exceed 90,000 barrels 
daily. The 18-inch line will run from Kettleman Hills, Kings County, 
to Los Medanos. The Stanpac line will be reconverted to natural gas 
transportation when the new line is completed. 


TEXAS GAS TO BE PIPED--Southern California Gas Co. and South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. have applied for a permit to lay a 214-mile 
pipe line from Blythe to Santa Fe Springs to pipe natural gas from 
Texas. The permit is sought as the first step in a $15 million project 
which will bring a maximum of 305 million cubic feet of natural gas 
here from the Texas field daily. Construction involves a 10,000-horse- 
power compressor station at Blythe to pump gas to Santa Fe Springs. 
The El Paso Natural Gas Co. will lay 720 miles of the pipe line. 


RECORD PLANT—Maijestic Records, Inc. will build a plant at Bur- 
bank which will be devoted exclusively to the pressing of records. 
FURNITURE FACTORY—Baby Line Furniture Co., Los Angeles, is 


constructing a frame and stucco factory building at 1954 W. Gage 
Avenue, 122x177 feet in area, at a cost of $75,000. 


imated™|“NEW NAME—Avion, Inc., has changed its name to Salsbury Motors, 
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Inc. The company is now engaged in production of a line of light- 
Weight aircooled engines for transport, industrial and agricultural use, 
an automatic variable speed drive, consisting of an automatic clutch 
and transmission; a streamlined motor scooter; industrial plant trucks 
and package delivery cars. 
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in spite of the elements 


Harper Everlasting Fastenings, at first 
glance, may seem remote from the 
Rock of Gibraltar, but the comparison 
is closer than you might suppose. 
The “Rock” has withstood the elements 
of wind and wave and time for 
centuries. To all intents and purposes 
it is Everlasting. Harper fastenings, 
made exclusively from non-ferrous 
metals or stainless steel, also resist the 
elements, rust and corrosion so 
stubbornly that they are considered 
Everlasting compared with common 
steel—or the products in which 

they are used. 





everlasting fastenings 


Harper Everlasting Fastenings 
oe may be ordered from a stock 
"| . ‘ of over 5000 items including bolts, 
, nuts, screws, washers, rivets, 
a nails and special fastenings. . 
Other special fastenings are made 
to order quickly from large 
stocks of raw material. Write 
for 104 page catalog. 


| THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2649 Fletcher Street » Chicago 18, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York City «+ Philadelphia 
hes Angeles + Mil h e Cincinnati « Houston 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Industrial 


RUBBER 


* Industrialists from coast to 
coast select GOODALL to do 
the job speedier, cheaper, safer, 


because GOODALL has spe- 


cialized in Industrial Rubber 


Products for years... Hose... 
Belting . . . Packing . . . Boots 
.. . Rubber Belting . . . In- 


dustrial Rubber Specialties. 


“75” years of KNOW-HOW 











ENLARGE OPERATIONS—California Iron & Metals Co. has moved fe 
to larger quarters at 1549 N. Fishburn Avenue, in Los Angeles. The 

site covers 22,000 square feet of ground, is equipped with a Southern C 
Pacific siding, a 2,000 square foot smelter, a 2,000 square foot ware- ret 
house and siding, and an office building. Two rotary smelting furnaces 5 
for the manufacture of brass and bronze have been installed which Pe 


gives the plant a capacity of 200,000 Ibs. a month of brass and bronze 
ingot, and melting kettles for the production of babbits and type- »! K 
metals have been installed. 








QUICK-FREEZE—Casperson & Son Company, San Francisco dairy : 
products firm, will begin construction of a frozen foods plant at yo 
Santa Clara early in ‘46. re 
OFFICE BUILDING—Blake, Moffitt & Towne will erect a $250,000 C 
warehouse and office building on Twenty-first Street in Oakland. “ 
BRICK ADDITION—The Crown Body & Coach Corporation will C 
erect a brick addition to its plant at 7425 San Leandro Street. ) 

si 
MARCHANT TO REBUILD—Marchant Calculating Machine Com- cc 
pany plans a $1,500,000 plant rebuilding and expansion program at R 
the site of the present plant in Emeryville. Facilities will be enlarged S 
to handle a normal employment of 2,500—500 above the present 35 
employment. -i 
FIRE APPLIANCE MACHINE SHOP—The Fire Appliance Company D 
will erect a $50,000 machine shop where fire equipment manufac- n 
turing operations will be handled on a four-acre site on Monterey B, 
Road, in San Jose. The present Mabury Road plant is being discon- s 
tinued. T 
CONSOLIDATION—The International Derrick & Equipment Com- A 
pany has taken over its subsidiary, International Derrick & Equipment SF 
Company of California, and has applied for dissolution of the company. a 
NEW PLANT—United Industries, paint manufacturers, plan imme- bi 
diate construction of a new plant at 9009 San Leandro Street, Oakland. B) 
EXPANSION—Berkeley Pump Company has purchased 100 feet of 


property at Sixth Street and Bancroft Way for plant expansion. 











| GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CiTY SEATTLE 
SIQSME @ 678-2 How t 251 Ww uth Te est $24)» First Ave 
¥ a 2207 1944 P e 3.802" E tt 7043 


Mills —Trenton, N. J., established 1870 
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AT LAST 
a BOOK giving 
FACTS about 


E 
| 
WESTERN RESOURCES | t 





WESTERN MARKETS and the 
WORLD TRADE RELATIONS 
of the 11 Western States 


Never before has there been such a compilation of facts, | 
figures and authoritative information on this Great 

Western Empire. Industrial Executives who are alive to | 
the opportunities offered in this fastest growing indus- 
trial section of the United States will want a copy of 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


which has been completed after a six year industrial 
survey of the Western Economic Region. It is an En- | 





cyclopedia of the Resources of the 11 Western States. 
A Reference Book long needed by aggressive business 
men who want intelligent information in order to plan 
for the future expansion of their sales. 


For full information write 


Room 930, 111 Sutter Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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INDUSTRIAL WEST FOUNDATION |. 
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VARNISH MANUFACTURE—National Lead Company, San Fran- 
cisco, plans construction of a two-story steel reinforced concrete build- 
ing at 24th and Rhode Island Streets, San Jose. New modern equipment 
for manufacturing varnish will be installed. 

CANDY PLANT—O'Brien’s candy manufacturing plant at San Jose, 
costing $100,000, is now under construction. 


SHEET METAL—New $50,000 sheet metal plant for Roy H. Rundle, 
San Jose, now being built. 


KAUFMANN MEAT—Kaufmann Meat Company has plans for $300,- 


‘em (00 expansion program in San Jose during the next two to three years. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION—Mimar Products Co., Inc., affiliates of 
E. A. Laboratories of Brooklyn, N. Y., has acquired 20,000 square feet 
at 200 Ong Street, El Monte, where production of aircraft, marine, 
automotive and household appliances will begin in the next two months. 


CALIFORNIAN—A three-wheeled automobile to be known as the 
“Californian,” will soon go into production by the Land, Sea & Air 
Co., 666 Hawthorne Blvd., Glendale. 

SYLVANIA PLANT—Colonial Radio Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., a sub- 
sidiary of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., is building a reinforced 
concrete factory on Kansas Avenue between Massachusetts Avenue and 
Roberta Street, Riverside. 

SWIFT EXPANSIONS—Five prefabricated broiler houses, each 700x 
30 feet, at a cost of $70,000, are being erected in Fontana for Swift 
and Co. Swift also plans construction of a fertilizer plant in Hayward. 
DEPARTMENT STORES—I. Magnin & Co., San Francisco, will erect 
new department stores in Beverly Hills and Santa Barbara. The 


erey"F™ Beverly Hills store will cost $500,000; the Santa Barbara, $200,000. 
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STEEL PLANT—A $500,000 steel plant will be erected for Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., on Bandini Road, 14 mile west of Atlantic 
Avenue, Los Angeles. It will contain 150,000 square feet of floor 
space for the handling and storage of fabricated steel; steel frame 
construction, asbestos protected metal siding and roofing, skylights, 
copper flashing, central craneway with 110-foot span, etc. An office 
building containing 10,000 square feet of floor space is also included. 
BISCUIT FACTORY—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 851 Eighty- 
first Avenue, Oakland, has started construction of a one-story rein- 
forced factory addition costing $250,000. 








Safety One Man 


BARREL TRUCK 






® No rocking — No lifting 

® Trucker never touches barrel 

® Automatic loading and unloading 
® Sliding two-in-one chime hook 

® Safe — no backstrain 

® Balanced — truck carries load 

® Easy rolling — Hyatt bearings 


THOMAS MAKES 


44 
(tees by 


Bry 


Safer, faster, easier way for one man to handle barrels, 

drums, kegs up to 1000 Ibs. Chime hook engages rim 

and cast steel prongs slide under drum instant trucker 

pulls truck back. That's all there is to it! Rubber tired 
F wheels. Write for New Catalog No. 43. 


STOCKS CARRIED BY THESE 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Burt-Kline Co. Geo. W. Goddard €o, 
2415-17th St. 24th St. & Wall Ave. 
San Francisco 10 Ogden 
Washington Cycle & Murray Sales Co. 
Supply Co. 18 Wazee Market 
502-ist Ave., Seattle Denver 
L. W. Keenan W. T. Billard 
604 N.W. 6th 536 W. Wash. Blvd. 
land Los Angeles 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
1102 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 
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Floors Over the Week-End 


RESURFACE those broken and rutted floors, 
trucking aisles and platforms over the week-end 
with STONHARD RESURFACER. 

It takes only 36 hours or less to dry. 

No skilled labor is needed to make your floors 
smooth, tough and resilient. 


Stonhard Resurfacer Over Concrete 


Easy feather-edging, as shown here, eliminates the 
need for chipping or chopping the old surface. 





Stonhard Resurfacer Over Wood 


No need to rip 
up your old 
wood floors. As 
shown, a mere 
14” topping of 
STONHARD 
RESURFACER 
is needed to 
bond perfectly 
to wood. 





TRY A DRUM ON TRIAL 


Stonhard Company will send a drum of Stonhard Resurfacer 
on trial. Pay invoice only if satisfied. Send the coupon for 
more information. 


r ——————— 





Stonhard Company 


887 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Send us more information on Stonhard Resurfacer. 


| 
| 
| 
Company. 2 | 
| 
| 














Mr. Title 

Address 

City. Zone State 
ee a a ae ees J 


STONHARD COMPANY 
Building Maintenance Materials 


Serving the Railroads, Public Utilities and Industries Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
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“It WORKS 
Like MAGIC- 


to Remove Boiler Scale, 
Stop Corrosion and Save Fuel" 


That’s what master-mechanic Dan O’Leary said, who 
40 years ago, tested our product in the locomotive 
boilers of a large railroad. 
That was the beginning of world-wide acceptance for 
a boiler treatment called Magic Boiler Preservative. 
We do not claim Magic to be a cure-all for every 
boiler problem nor do we make absurd claims for it. 
However, for more than 40 years satisfied users every- 
where have proved that Magic Boiler Preservative will 
eliminate scale, corrosion and embrittlement. 
Magic is supported by a well-trained Service Organ- 
ization. 
Ask for a service engineer to explain the advantages 
of Magic and how easy it is to use and control. 

Write or Phone Today for Free Descriptive Literature 


MAGIC BOILER PRESERVATIVE 


GARRATT - CALLAHAN CO. 
of California 
150 Spear St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Phone DOuglas 3020 





MAGIC BOILER PRESERVATIVE 


Warehouse Stocks and Service Engineers in Principal Cities 














NEW QUARTERS—Mangrum, Holbrook & Elkus, manufacturers of 
equipment for cafes, restaurants, bars, etc., has moved its kitchen 
equipment division and general offices to its new three-story building 
at Fell and Gough Streets, San Francisco. Metal specialties production 
division and the two plants of the wood division will remain at the 
present location. 


CONSOLIDATION—Dresser Industries, Inc., has acquired Security 
Engineering Company, Inc., of Whittier. The Dresser concern serves 
all branches of the oil and gas industry. 


BETHLEHEM EXPANSION—New steel-making and finishing facil- 
ities costing between $7 and $8 million are to be built immediately 
by Bethlehem Steel Company, at Los Angeles. The company will add 
a new open hearth furnace of 4,000 tons capacity a month, and will 
extend its bar range. New bar mill facilities will include a 30-inch, 
3-high billet mill and a combination 12-in., 10-in., 8-inch bar mill. A 
wire mill will occupy the first bay of the warehouse and an addition 
to be built adjacent to it. 


NEW ENGINE PLANT—Alex Thomson, Martinez, who recently 
bought rights of the Hicks Marine Engine from the Yuba Company, 
is building a new plant in Martinez with 5,000 square feet of floor 
space in which to assemble and test the engines. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS—Insulaire Corp., 333 N. Foothill 
Road, Beverly Hills, has begun construction of a 26,000 square foot 
building for the manufacture of domestic electric refrigerators. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS—John Deere Plow Company, Moline, IIl., will 
erect a concrete, brick and steel warehouse, costing $500,000, in Emery- 
ville. ‘ 


GARAGE—Southern California Telephone Co., 740 S. Olive Street, 
Los Angeles, is constructing a two-story addition to its garage building 
at 460 W. Fifth Street, San Pedro, at a cost of $88,000. 


SEMI-INDUSTRIAL—C. E. Toberman Co., 6763 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, will erect a semi-industrial building at Romaine Street and High- 
land Avenue, 100x200 feet in area, two stories, type 3A construction. 
Estimated cost, $140,000. 











Precisioned Gears Spell 
economy production 


No machine is better than its gears. Accurate, dependable 
quality gears, custom-cut by the Johnson Gear Company as- 
sure you smooth, trouble-free production. Our cutting meth- 
ods represent years of accumulated technical knowledge— 
modern equipment and specialized gear-craftsmen. The result 
—gears that keep plant efficiency up, and power-loss down. 
Present your gear problems to the Johnson Gear engineering 
staff—your plant will benefit by their thirty-five years of 
experience on problems just like yours. 








JOHNSON GEAR & MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 





* MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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...0f these material- 


handling needs will 


best serve YOU? 





CRANES: 


Top riding cranes, gantry cranes, S&M Vari-Pres- 













sure Drives, hoists of all types, monorail systems. 
Complete designing, plonning, manufacture ond 
installation service. 


CONVEYORS: 


Screw, belt, roller, trolley and other types de- 
signed, manufactured ond installed. Our fabri- 
cating division con moke eny special application. 


CASTERS: 


industria! casters, trailers, trucks, lifters ef oll 





types, ond special trecks for porticular oppli- 
cations. The foundation on which your floor hand- 
ling equipment is built. Casters by SERVICE. 


TRUCKS — Industrial 


Designs for every requirement: lifters, skid, steve- 
dore, warehouse, die tobles, hydraulic, exclusive 
dealers for Me-Tow-Lift inter-plent trucks, by 
SERVICE. 





SPENCER & MORRIS DOES THE ENTIRE JOB 








Spencer & (lorris 


West Coast Headquarters for 


MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS 


and Equipment 


5649 Alhembreo Ave 


Los Angeles 32 2G Sen Francisco 4 
CApitol 5103 Ht S$Utter 1715 
cattle Office—Dext 


er Horton Bidg., Seattle 4 Elliot 279 


580 Morket Street 
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FOOD PACKING PLANT—Marlo Packing Corp., 35 Williams 
Avenue, San Francisco, will construct a new food packing plant on 
Carroll Street. 


WAREHOUSE—The Warehouse Investment Company will erect a 
new public warehouse in Oakland on Third Street between Magnolia 
and Union. 


WELDING COMPANY ENLARGES—The Air Reduction Sales Co, 
Emeryville, has purchased 20,000 square feet of industrial property 
for its new warehouse, laboratory and sales building for welding 
equipment. 


NEW BUILDING—American Brass & Copper Company has bought 1 
building at 1920 Union Street, Oakland, for removal and expansios 
of its business. 


NEW CAINE BUILDING—The Caine Steel Company has pur: 
chased 11/4 acres in Emeryville where it will construct a new steel 
products distributing plant. 


EXPANSION SHIFTS—International Detrola Corp., Detroit, has 
purchased the property of the Ford Motor Co. at Seventh Avenue and 
Santa Fe Street in Los Angeles. Indications are that Ford will construct 
another assembly plant in the Los Angeles area for assembly of Lin- 
coln and Mercury automobiles. 


TO MAKE STRUCTURAL STEEL—W. M. Rawlings, Paul Lambert 
and Ted Hill will engage in manufacture of structural steel and tank 
fabrication at 10036 Adella Street, Southgate, Calif. 


PS AW MILL—W. S. Lee, former lumberman of Glendale, has leased 
the site of the old Capitol Lumber company, at Walden, and will con- 
struct a new sawmill. Operation will be electrically controlled and 
will have a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 








RALSTON ADDITION—The Ralston-Purina Company plans con- 
struction of a $100,000 warehouse addition to the Denver plant. 


COLORADO POWER COMPANY TO ADD POWER—Colorado 
Interstate Gas and Canadian River Gas companies will spend $1,750,000 
increasing horsepower of compressing stations about 50 per cent in 
anticipation of increased demands on_their lines due to greater use of 
natural gas for fuel. A new pumper station will be erected 13 miles 
north of Colorado Springs, at a cost of a half million dollars and 
account for 3,200 of the 11,000 additional horsepower. All booster 
stations on the line from Amarillo, Texas, to Denver will receive 
increases in power. Work has started at Folsom, N.M., and Canon 
Station east of Trinidad, Colo. 


TO MAKE READY-BUILT HOMES—The Colorado Fuel & Iron 


zezguenCorp. and the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp., Pueblo, have been licensed 
to manufacture prefabricated homes by the General Panel Corp. of New 


York City. The system of construction was designed by the New York 
firm which holds patent rights. 


SAKE PLANT—J. V. Bradley and D. K. Yamagami, under the firm 
name of B. & Y. Sales Company, 1041 Twelfth Street, Denver, will 
manufacture and sell the Japanese drink, Sake. 











FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ALL TYPES OF 


ALADDIN BLOWERS 


Our line includes the "BB" fans of 
the backward curved blade type 
and the "FC" fans of the forward 
curved blade type for general ven- 
tilation. The EX" fans for exhaust- 
ing and conveying dust, fumes, 
shavings, etc. "RB" fans for gen- 
eral exhaust duty where there is 
danger of “blade loading" due to 
grease, etc. "HP" fans for small 
volumes at higher pressures. 


supp AVAILABLE NOW 











Write us about your problems 


ALADDIN HEATING CORPORATION 


2222 SAN PABLO AVE. OAKLAND, CALIF. © 
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Rubber Sheet Stock 
that “Mirrors” 2 Savings 


Every TIME this particular customer* 
looks at the rubber sheet stock we produce 
for him he sees two savings reflected in its 
mirror-like surface. 

One is a saving in time. ‘“‘Next door” loca- 
tion, modern facilities, competent person- 
nel assure fast deliveries. 

The other is asaving in costs. Oliver prices 
are competitive. Oliver dimensional accu- 
racy and uniform quality eliminates the 
waste of rejects. 


This is a typical example of how Oliver research 
results in the production of better materials. 
Equally important to manufacturers who need 
help in designing or improving molded, die-cut 
or extruded rubber parts is Oliver Product Design 
Service. 

If you have any problems in connection with put- 
ting special qualities into rubber parts, or in con- 
nection with their design or production, you are 
invited to call or write us. Your inquiry will in- 
volve no cost or obligation on your part. 


OLIVER 


TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS DIVISION 
65th and Vallejo Streets + Emeryville, California 
Telephone Piedmont 5002 


*Name and additional details will be supplied on request 
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Hands Safe in 


SS Stanzoils 


are more skillful 


=~ Sure their hands in Stanzoils 
are safe from burns or derma- 

gs titis from acids, oils, caustics, 
and given new assurance in handling wet slippery objects 
by Stanzoils’ remarkable non-slip finish, workers accom- 
plish more with less effort. Cost is low for these flexible 
comfortable gloves of DuPont neoprene that last 3 to 7 
times longer in corrosive materials —and you protect 
yourself against costly injury claims. All standard styles 
and sizes, black, white. For better work and employee re- 
lations economically, buy Stanzoils. Write for latestcatalog. 







Synthetic Rubber Division 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 


267 Tiffin Rd., Willard, Ohio, U.S.A. 
New York Los Angeles 


OVER 25 YEARS OF QUALITY GLOVE MAKING 





PRECISION 
MACHINING 


OF YOUR 
PRODUCTS 








Highly Skilled Precision Turning, 
Milling, Drilling and Threading, Tap- 
ping of parts within .001 tolerance. 
We will manufacture your item or buy 
patents outright. 

Modern Machinery. Exacting Quality. 


Phone THornwall 1131 


De Young Bros. machine shop 


8721 METTLER STREET +» LOS ANGELES 3, CALIFORNIA 











PRODUCE CONTAINERS EXPANSION—The Produce Containers, 


Inc., of Weiser, has taken over the Cambridge saw mill as the result of 
foreclosure proceedings. The Cambridge mill will saw about 10,000 


— 


feet of lumber daily, and will be under management of Allen Breck. ‘i 


WALLACE MINING COMPANIES—Two Wallace, Idaho, mining 
concerns have filed incorporation papers. They are the Silver Hunter 
Mines, Inc. and the Pilot Silver Mines, Inc. Each listed capitalization 
at $350,000. Glynn Evans, Beatrice McLean and Irene Vermillion, all 
of Wallace, are incorporators. 


NEW GAS CORPORATION—Don F. Daly, president, and Harry H. 
Morton, vice president and treasurer, have formed the Liquefied Gas 
Corporation to operate at 701-703 South Eighth Street, Boise. It will 
carry out commitments of the Boise Gas, Light and Coke Company 
which was dissolved. The company will specialize in bottled gas and 
plans a concrete building and to install three 15,000-gallon tanks 
above ground. 


DEHYDRATING PLANT TO CONTINUE—The J. R. Simplot de- 
hydrating plant, Caldwell, Idaho, will continue operation despite can- 
cellation of contracts with the War Department. It plans civilian and 
war food administration sales. 


CHANGES HANDS—Kenneth E. Anderson, Moscow, has purchased 
the Moscow Fire Brick & Clay Products Company, and will operate 
on a full schedule. It will have an initial capacity of 15,000 bricks a 
day. 


OLSON PLANS EXPANSION—The Olson Manufacturing Company, 
Boise, will spend approximately $75,000 for improved facilities, in- 
cluding buildings, machinery and equipment. The company is turning 
out bulk storage tanks for gasoline, oil, water and other liquids and 
filling back orders on truck equipment, mining machinery and heavy 
industrial equipment. 
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Our diversified line © 
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San Francisco: p-Hermens, | Pncers, Phone 3964 


Preferred Equipment Ltd., 1066 Seymour St. 


Renold-Coventry, 
Ask For 


Seattle: 
Vancouver: 
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CYANIDE PLANT RESUMES—Dayton Consolidated Mines Co. has 
resumed milling operations at its Silver City plant in the Comstock 
area. The Keystone open pit is being worked. Underground work will 
be deferred until spring. 


FISHING TACKLE FACTORY—Glen L. Evans, Inc., will erect a new 
fishing tackle factory at Caldwell. The building will be a 75x100-foot 
one-story stucco construction with a full basement. Two new depart- 
ments will be added—metal spinners and wooden pegs. 


"MONTANA 


DRUMLUMMON MINE REOPENED—Montana Rainbow Mining 
Company has begun operations at the Drumlummon mine in the 


Marysville district in Montana. A modern 150-ton amalgamation flo- . 


tation mill has been erected and a diesel locomotive is to be installed 
to facilitate underground transportation. 


CARTER OIL EXPANSION — The Carter Oil Company, western 
operating subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), operating refineries 
at Cut Bank and Billings, Mont., and at Lowell and Newcastle, Wyo., 
has purchased the stock of the Powerine company which owns and 
operates marketing facilities for petroleum products in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska “and New Mexico. 


TRUCK DEPOT—A $130,000 truck depot, 100x30, is planned for 
Freightways Terminal Company, Billings. Plans include concrete con- 
struction with wood trusses and concrete floors, panel heating, over- 
head doors, offices, warehouse and truck garage. 


a rand 


ACTIVITY AT SPANISH BARITE—Bulldozers and tractors have 
been installed at the Spanish barite mine near Washington by Bonadi- 
man-McCain, Inc., to develop additional reserve and increase output 
now averaging 35 tons of ore a day. Bradley Mining Co. is shipping its 
product to National Lead Co. for manufacture of paint and material 
for use in drilling oil wells. 








Off-balance bandsaws, caused by uneven floor- 
ing, often account for uneven cuts. Not so, how- 
ever, where the Johnson Metal Cut-off Bandsaw 
is used. The exclusive 3-point base provides 
rigid anchorage. No matter how uneven the floor- 
ing, the Johnson Bandsaw sets solid, prevents ir- 
regular cuts. 


Other Important Johnson Features 


\. Thinner blade reduces metal waste 4. Hydraulic control insures even pres- 
sure throughout cut 
2. Box type frame protects movable 


parts 5. Coolant attachment minimizes fric- 
tion. prolongs blade life 
3% Four speeds provide right speed for 6. Automatic shut-off after cut is com- 


every metal. bard or soft pleted 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


Jounson MANUFACTURING CORP. 


5014 CHRYSLER BUILDING © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Every foot of unused overhead space 
you can reclaim reduces the horizontal 
movement of materials, conserves 
floor space. 

Every pound you lift mechanically 
saves men’s backs, frees them for more 
skilled work, cuts handling costs. 

Do both with the Service Electric 
Hydraulic Lifter. It's versatile, can be 
used for countless lifting jobs .. . built 
to stand up under steady service... 
handles 1000 or 2000 Ibs. Write for 
complete data today. 
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SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK DIVISION of Domestic Industries, Ine. 
676 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Michigan str, 
Eastern- Factory: 449 Somerville Ave., Somerville (Boston) Mass. 

Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation, Ltd., SC&T Co. Division ad 


POWER Lt T cK 
MANUAL L T cK 
LIFTERS + CRANE 
TRUCKS & TRAILER 
DOLtLiegs + SKID 
CASTERS + WHEEL 
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An Industrial SPRAY GUN 
for ALL purposes 


The : 
SHARPE 
"Trojan-T41" 

* 









Fast 
Operation 
Easily 
Adjustable 
to all 
Kinds of 
Spraying 





A Gun No Plant Should 
Be Without... 


Obtainable with standard cup as shown in illustra- 
tion — The quick detachable cup holder permits 
quick changeovers from one size cup to another. 
For a general utility spray gun—the “TROJAN-T4I"' is a time and labor saver 
for any plant. . . 











. Write for descriptive literature and prices TODAY! 


MANUFACTURING § COMPANY 
1224 Wall Street PRospect 4368 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 




















SASH FACTORY — Rocky Mountain Manufacturing Company is 
building a steel and concrete sash and door manufacturing plant, to 
cost $150,000, in Reno. F. D. Vaughn, Rocky Mount, Va., is owner, 


~ NEW MEXICO 


RADIO PLAZA—Albuquerque will have a Radio Plaza, housing a 
broadcasting station, offices, shopping center and apartment hotel when 
the $1 million center now in the planning stage is completed. The 
business portion will have a frontage of 145 feet and be two stories 
high. The hotel portion will be seven stories. 


SEARS EXPANSION—Sears, Roebuck & Co. will build-a $100,000 
addition to their building at 505 W. Central Street, Albuquerque. 
The structure will be brick and stucco and contain an additional 50,000 
square feet of floor space. 


~ OREGON | 


UTILITIES EXPANSION—The Mountain States Power Co., with 
headquarters at Albany, has invested $1,062,000 in plant additions 
this year. 


CALIFORNIANS BUY STEEL TANK, PIPE—The American Pipe 
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2,4 You'll Save 30%* or more 


by using only GENUINE 
Clipper Belt Hooks with 
Clipper Belt Lacers 





In over 30 years ex- 
perience manufactur- 
ing belt lacing equip- 
ment exclusively, 
Clipper has developed 
the world’s finest belt 
hooks, To get the best 
service from these top 
quality hooks apply 
them with a modern 
belt lacer such as the 
Clipper No. 9 Port- 
able. This combination 
will save you money. 
See your Mill Supply 
Jobber for demonstra- 
tion. 
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and Construction Co., Los Angeles, has purchased the Steel Tank & ale 
Pipe Co., pioneer Portland firm, at 518 N.E. Columbia Blvd. The Wo 
Portland concern will operate as a division of the parent firm with lish 
an enlarged field of activity. BO" 
PORT OF PORTLAND—Plans for building a lumber terminal large rein! 
enough to store at least 50 million board feet and to berth at least RFC 
eight large ships will be started shortly. The new terminal is designed alco! 
especially for lumber manufactured in the Willamette Valley. pleti 
DAIRY PLANT—Sunshine Dairy Co., Portland, will erect a new 
milk processing plant at a cost of nearly $95,000. ws 
a. 
REk 
- 000 
Low-Cost Way od 
copp 
to Destroy 
CEN 
addi 
30 f 
} REF 
3 ‘i Pt 
and Improve Plant, Sanitation | ° 
: 2,00 
Fee plants that are having trouble in destroying offen- ces ¢ 
sive odors and controlling mold will find triple-acting Navy 
Oakite TRI-SAN particularly effective. Oakite TRI-SAN NAN 
actually kills odors at the source . .. does not cover up a buile 
bad odor with a stronger, more pleasant one. And again, builc 
Oakite TRI-SAN’s potent germicidal and fungistatic prop- office 
erties discourage mold growth. In addition, Oakite TRI- inclu 
SAN exerts sufficient cleaning action to remove light soils 
and greases. New 20-page booklet tells how Oakite TRI- 


SAN cleans . . . deodorizes . . . disinfects in the same 
operation at the extremely low cost of only one cent a 
gallon in adequate solution form. Send for your copy 
TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES (19) ................ 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
SAN FRANCISCO (7)...............- 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
ee 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
os cnhakbaseeneawnl 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
ss es pec acnncatindnesenade 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
DD ns scasecens cont 1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel, Broadway 1281 
SL 66nskcneens cack keen 401 W. Weber Ave., Tel. Stockton 6-6564 
DED. ch kee beeaeekee avracer E. 41 Gray Ave., Tel. Riverside 8063 


OAKITE Gj CLEANING 


ponds 
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EXPANSION PLANNED BY TWO FIRMS—Pacific Chain & Mfg. 
Co., N.W. Yeon Blvd., has purchased 12% acres of land, and Mt. Hood 
Soap Co., N.W. Yeon and Kittridge, Portland, has purchased 814 
acres in the Guild’s Lake housing project, Portland, for erection of 
new factories. 


WAREHOUSE—Electric Distributors Corp. is planning a new sales 
and warehouse building on N.W. Davis between 13th and 14th, which 
will cost $75,000. 


STEEL MILLS—Oregon Steel Mills plan a 50x120 foot storage ware- 


a peshouse at 5250 N.W. Front Avenue. 
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PLASTIC OPERATION—Grant & Roth, new Portland concern, plans 
a factory to make plastic products. 


BATTERY PLANT—National Battery Company will erect a plant at 
Salem. 


MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL—Consolidated Freightways, Port- 
land, is building a $300,000 motor freight terminal which will occupy 
the entire block between N.W. Raleigh and N.W. Savier. Plans 
for the building call for a T-shaped terminal 155 feet wide and 460 
feet long. Portland agency offices and Portland Moving Van and Ware- 
house offices will be located in the crossbar of the T. The body of 
the building will be a freight handling dock 80 feet wide by 429 
feet long, with 76 overhead doors. A conveyor will be used for mechan- 
ized handling of freight. An 800 feet automatic conveyer chain travel- 
ling a rectangular path 25 feet wide and 375 feet long, will interconnect 
all loading and unloading doors. 


SALES & SERVICE—The Interstate Tractor & Equipment Co. plans 
=~ build a 195 by 130-foot one-story sales and service building in 
Salem. It will be of reinforced concrete and brick and tile construction. 
WOOLEN MILL—Western Co-operative Woolen Mills plans estab- 
lishment of a woolen factory mill at Modoc Point. 

BOTTLING PLANT—Coca Cola Bottling Co. plans a 94 by 125 feet, 
reinforced concrete plant in Klamath Falls. . 

RFC FINANCED WOOD ALCOHOL PLANT—The $2,000,000 wood 


alcohol plant at Springfield, Ore., financed by RFC, is slated for com- 
pletion. The plant will utilize waste wood. 
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REHABILITATION—The Utah Copper Company will expend $350,- 
000 on rehabilitation of its mine at Bingham, and replace worn-out 
equipment. During the war the company mined over 100,000 tons of 
copper ore a day. 


CEMENT PLANT—The Union Portland Cement Co. will erect an 
addition at the Devil's Slide plant which will include 12 silos, each 
30 feet in diameter and 90 feet high. Cost is estimated at $300,000. 


REFINERY—An oil shale plant costing $1,500,000 will be con- 


= P=Rructed in Utah to test commercial feasibility of extracting petroleum 


products from shale. Holes are being drilled on the extreme eastern 
end of area known as the Green River Formation where shale is from 
2,000 to more than 3,000 feet thick. The project is under joint auspi- 











ne ces of the U. S. Bureau of Mines station in Laramie, Wyo., and the 

ig Navy. 

“ NAVAL SCIENCE — Construction on the $200,000 Naval Science 
building on the University of Utah campus began in November. The 

n, building, 160 feet long and 80 feet wide, will contain classrooms, 

p- offices, armory space and over a million dollars worth of equipment, 

4 including a fire control system, guns, and a torpedo. 
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PY KENWORTH ACQUIRES FISHER BODY PLANT—Kenworth Truck 
Corporation, subsidiary of Pacific Car and Foundry Co., acquired the 
Fisher Body plant in Seattle from General Motors Corp. Acquisition 
of the building makes possible the previously planned consolidation 

44 of Kenworth’s truck and bus business with Pacific's school bus and 

40 coach body business. A production line will extend the entire length 

150 of the building which will also house the large parts department, re- 

= pair shop, engineering department, sales department and office staff. 

81 ee ROCK WOOL FACTORY—Independent Insulations, Inc., has pur- 

564 chased the carbide plant on Taylor Way, Tacoma, from the Defense 

063 Plant corporation. The building is being remodeled for insulation of 
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furnaces and blow roof for the manufacture of rock wool insulation 
made from Tacoma smelter slag. Operations will begin Jan. 1. Dis- 
tribution territory will be in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
T.-C. Frerichs is in charge of the factory. 
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NOW THATS WHAT 
1 CALL SERVICE! 


ROOFING 
SERVICE 


Yes, it’s a fact...complete stocks of Johns-Manville 
heat and cold insulating materials, packings and gas- 
kets, refractories, cements, building products and tex- 
tiles—plus skilled application crews—are literally “as 
near as your phone”. For prompt deliveries on any of 
these items, or immediate help on your insulation, roof- 
ing or painting problems, just call the nearest office 
listed below: 


PHONE: 


San Francisco: Enterprise 10552 
Oakland: Glencourt 2345 
or Stockton 55638 


for prompt 
and helpful service 


BAY CITIES ASBESTOS CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS +» CONTRACTORS 
SAN FRANCISCO CAKLAND 


in the JV 


PRODUCTS 


Bay Area, it’s 


BAY CITIES 


ASBESTOS COMPANY 











STOCKTON 


J-M INSULATING MATERIALS - PACKINGS - REFRACTORIES 
J-M ASBESTOS ROOFINGS - ASBzSTOS SIDING - BUILDING MATERIALS 
LED-PLATE - TITE-SEAL - ENSIGN ROPE, CANVAS, 
METAL AND BELT PRESERVER 
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Typical repairs ond patches made 
with Flexco HD Rip Plates 


HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 

easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 

to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 

bulletin also shows how to — = butt joints in 

both conveyor and elevator belts wi —_—— 

Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- Wf 
eners are made insix sizes. Furnished . 

in special analysis steel for general use Rh Pe 

and in various alloys to meet special 


conditions. Dime 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. so. 
4642 Lexington St., Chicago, Ml. welt Pontones 


(FLEXCO| ¥ i > BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 
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COAL HANDLING HOIST 
With this Detroit electric hoist and 
bucket in a boiler room, one man 
in a short time can store enough 
coal for long periods of firing. 


ALSO OTHER TYPES 


. electric hoists and cranes for 
various purposes. Write today for 
Bulletin 725A. 


DETROIT HOIST 


& MACHINE CO. 
8215 Morrow St., Detroit 11, Mich: 
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NATS WAYS 


DAIRY PLANT—Lower Columbia Dairy Co-operative Association, 
Astoria, is building a $50,000 dairy plant which will cover an area 
70 by 115 feet at Ninth and Duane St. Equipment of $100,000 will be 
installed. 


PIPE FACTORY—Kirsten Pipe Co., Seattle, has purchased a four- 
story building at 1165 Eastlake Avenue, and will modernize it at an 











approximate cost of $75,000. It will be the factory home of Kirsten @y%e™ 


pipe and other products made by the firm. 


FREEZING PLANT NEARS COMPLETION—The Bozeman Can- 
ning Company's new frozen food plant, built at a cost of $255,000 in 
the old Carnation Co. dairy building in East Stanwood near Mount 
Vernon, is near completion. The company will process vegetables, 
fruit and chickens. 


FORD PLANT FOR SEATTLE—Bids for a general construction con- 
tract for the Ford Motor Company's $775,000 parts and distribution 
plant to be built on Fourth Avenue S. near Spokane Street, are being 
taken. The one-story structure, 400 x 225 feet, of brick and steel with 
a large plate glass showroom in the front, will be one of six to be 
constructed by the Ford company in the nation. 





REVOLUTIONIZES CRANBERRY PICKING—A. V. Anderson, 
Swedish cranberry grower, Grayland, has developed and demonstrated 
a machine, built on the vacuum cleaner principle, which picks the 





orcas. 


w 
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berries faster and cleans them as well by drawing off weeds, dust and=s@grsp, 


leaves. Yield of crop twice as high because there is no damage to 
buds. It can pick the berries as fast as 50 hand-pickers. 


MINING RESUMES—Keegan Mining and Development Company, 
with property in Chelan County under operation by the Angelo Ameti- 
can Company, plans opening of a large siliceous low-grade gold and 
silver deposit three miles southwest of Wenatchee. The property has 
been equipped with a large compressor and other equipment. Arthur 
Hall, mining engineer, js in charge of operation. Early installation of 
a 500-ton plant is under consideration. 


NEW WAREHOUSE—Paragon Packing Co., a subsidiary of North- 
western Ice & Cold Storage Co. of Portland, is building a $50,000 
combination office-warehouse building in Astoria. 


ADDITION TO FOOD PLANT—L & N Products Co., 3425 S. 35th 
Street, has completed and in operation an 81 by 272 foot addition to 
its plant. Half of the structure is for storage of cucumbers and the 
other portion is a canning plant. 


NEW SHIPYARD—The Weldit Tank & Steel Company (Burt Foster 
and Cecil Folsom) are establishing a steel shipbuilding yard on the 
site of the old Pacific American Fisheries Shipyard in South Belling- 
ham. The plant will be completely equipped. 


= 
NEW BETHLEHEM PLANT —A steel plant unit costing $90,000 is 


planned for construction at 3810 Iowa Avenue, Seattle, for the Beth 
lehem Steel Company. The steel building will be 80 feet in width and 
415 feet in length, and will be equivalent in height to a three-story 
building. 


PACKING PLANT EXPANSION—The Walla Walla Canning Com- 
pany plant at Kennewick which was recently consolidated with the 
Kennewick Canning Company by K. & P. Industries, Inc., will be 
expanded to include a winery with a storage capacity of 250,000 gai 
lons. The bottling works will occupy some 6,000 feet of space and 
have a daily capacity of over 1,000 cases of soft drinks. 


WAREHOUSE—The Riverside Warehouse Company is building a 
warehouse off Division Street on Gray Street, Spokane, which will 
cost $140,000. The building is to be a concrete and brick structure, 


92 x 200 feet. 

BIRD’S-EYE QUICK-FREEZE—Another Bird's-eye quick-freeze plant 
will be built at Dill Avenue and 13th Street, Walla Walla. The main 
plant building will be 170 x 380 feet of reinforced concrete construc 
tion set on concrete foundations. Timber posts, trusses, built-up 10-year 
roofing and asphalt work are included. Adjoining the main plant will 
be a structure containing toilets, locker rooms and a small hospital, 
while nearby will be a boiler room, shop and compressor rooms. Ample 
parking space, a 150-seat cafeteria and a 32 x 60 foot office buildi 
will be constructed. A housing development is being planned for 
300 workers who will be employed at the plant. 


COLD STORAGE—Bellingham Iron Works, Bellingham, is building 


a cold storage and quick freezing plant, 150 by 250 feet, of reinforced 
concrete and frame construction, costing $193,900. 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT EXPANSION—Lehigh Portland 
j Cement Company has installed new plant storage tanks and equipment 
at its Metaline Falls plant. The company has added a new product, to 
be known as Lehigh mortar cement, and serves the same field as lime 
mortar. Can be used in all masonry work. It requires no slaking and 
™ is ready for immediate use. Previously, motor cement has been shipped 
from Kansas and Iowa. 


PIONEER BREWING IMPROVEMENTS — The Pioneer Brewing 
an Company, Walla Walla, has nearly completed its $150,000 improve- 
‘en, eee ment program, and is completing a small park north of the brewery 
which was filled in when the company expanded its bottling opera- 
tions. Further expansion is planned in a building immediately opposite, 
which will more than double present capacity. 





an- 

on NEW SUBSTATION—Washington Water Power Company will build 

9 a new substation on North Riverton, the site of the company's Ross 

les, Park switching station, in Spokane. Equipment for the new installation 
will consist of four 8,333-kav. transformers. Construction includes 

on building of a 110-kv. transmission line from the company’s east side 

son substation to the new installation. Anticipated capacity of new sub- 

ing station will be 25,000 to 35,000 kilowatts. 

vith | WAREHOUSE—The Battle Ground Dairymen’s Co-operative Asso- 

be ciation is building a $50,000 warehouse and feed mill which will be 
equipped with facilities for grinding, rolling and cracking grain and 
for cleaning all types of grain and grass seed. Warehouse will have a 

ey capacity for 40,000 bushels. 

ated | 

the § SEARS ROEBUCK—A $700,000 expansion is planned at the Seattle 


and#ggrmail-order plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Lander Street and Utah 
> to Avenue. New construction will involve adding seven stories to an 
existing wing, building a nine-story building and a three-story wing. 
In addition, a $159,000 retail structure is being built for Sears in Mount 


any, Vernon. It will be 85 x 200 feet and will be located on First Avenue 
1€L1- and Montgomery Street. 

and 

has ee Ee NA RO NE a _ ee 

“ | WYOMING: 
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NEW FERTILIZER PLANT—Idaho mining interests are planning 
th. construction of a phosphate fertilizer plant at Border, at an estimated 
= | cost of $2 million. 
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“ Clean Dishes! 

= Food tastes better on a clean dish... the work 
ee: of management is a lot easier when dishes are 
ling- going out the way they should. 

and Economy...freedom from film and scale...free 
00 is rinsing...bright clean dishes...these results you 
Beth- can count on with controlled Kelite materials. 
poo . . . Send for free bulletin. 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
909 E. 60th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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“UNSUNG HEROES ARE 
VALVES DELIVERED” 


JOBBERS CAN GIVE 


oS 
SREENBEX 


with CREENBERG 


“TITE-TEST" 


BRONZE 





STABILITY | 


Since 1854 | 


M.GREENBERGS SONS 


765 FOLSOM STREET ® SAN FRANCISCO, 7 
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BETTS SPRING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


SPRINGS 


la Sen Francisco Since 1868 
. 
LEAF SPRINGS 
For autos, trucks and 
Tractors 
e 


COIL SPRINGS 
f 


or 
Railroad Equipment 
o 
Locomotive and Heavy Duty 
Springs 
« 
Machinery, Pump and Valve 
Springs 
© 


Brass, Bronze and Music Wire 
Springs 





Made to Order by 





BETTS SPRING CO. 


868 Folsom Street 


San Francisco 


Phone SUtter 3226 











HYDRO PLANT—A 5,000 kilowatt hydro-electric plant, costing $900,- 
000, will be constructed on the Shoshone irrigation project in north- 
ern Wyoming to meet a critical power shortage in the area. 


UTILITY TRANSFER—Sheridan County Electric Company has pur- 
chased the Schlessman & Co. electrical concern of Clearmont. It fur- 
nishes electric power to subscribers in Clearmont. 


CASPER BASE TO REMAIN—The Casper Army Air Base has been’ 


| 
aad 


listed by the Army as one of 24 tactical or training units to be kept 
for peace time air force training. 


NEW OIL FIELD—Hot Springs County has another new oil field afte: 
oil was encountered in a wildcat well at Zimmerman Butte, on Kirby 
creek 15 miles east of Lucerne. The Pacific Western Oil Company 
encountered saturation in the Embar line at 4,348 feet. Pipe will be set 
to the Embar for production and final testing. 











Sowing Industry over 50 Years 


Peak Production at Low Cost 


Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Conveying and Screening Equip- 
ment, Chemical Grinders and Mixers. 


Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 





















Write for 
Data and 
Illustrated 
BULLETINS 
about our 
Lifetime 
Crushing 
Equipment 


150 to 200 tons per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock to 5” 
and 6’ minus. Size 
24 x 42 wt. 54,200 Ibs. 


CRUSHER axa PULVERIZER CO. 





2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 















NSTANT AUTOMATIC AD- 
SUSTMENT makes this FMC 
clamp truck always ready for 
any ordinary size box, crate, or 
material container. 

Press down on the foot lever 





* It's all automatic 

* No adjustments necessary 
% No making of labels 

% No breaking of box heads 
% No dropping of loads 


FOR MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


and the clamp jaws will handle 
anything from a 1714” box to 
a 27” crate. Load is held by 
clamps catching under bottom 
box or material to be moved. 

For most material handling 
jobs FMC Universal Clamp 
Trucks mean convenience, 
economy and savings in time 
and labor. 


For free literature 
address Dept. F. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION ©. 


RIVERSIDE DIVISION 
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Lt. Col. Charles P. 
| Culbert, after three 
i years with Army Air 
_ Forces, has been: reap- 
pointed Western Re- 
~ gional Sales Manager 
-— for Proctor Electric Co. 
He will open an office 
at the Foreman Bldg., 
} 707 S. Hill Street, Los 
Angeles. Western dis- 
trict managers for Proc- 
tor are J. C. Ivy, Den- 
ver, Colo.; E. I. Snyder, 
Seattle, Wash.; T. W. 
Ball, San _ Francisco, 
and George E. Newlin, Los Angeles, 








Charles P. Culbert 


R. B. Fehren joins executive staff of Timber 
Structures, Inc., as vice president in charge of 
sales with offices in Portland. He formerly 
managed Timber Structures’ eastern fabrication 
and sales at Trenton, N. J., plant. Andy Toth, 
former district manager for Summerbell Roof 
Structures, Inc., Los Angeles, heads up a new 
sales office for Timber Structures in Seattle to 
handle sales in Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and Alaska. The company is primarily engaged 
in fabrication, assembly and erection of roof 
trusses, bridges, towers, etc. 


Barr Crawford has been placed in charge of 
retail sales for International Harvester Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. He succeeds W. P. Elder 
who resigned to accept position as manager of 
motor truck department of Harold V. Ray- 
mond, International dealer at Compton. J. P. 
Crotty, formerly with San Francisco motor truck 
branch, will be sub-branch manager at San 
Diego, succeeding Crawford. 


John G. Neukom, a principal in the firm of 
McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants, has 
transferred to the Pacific Coast office, Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


M. J. (Jim) Crossett has been added to staff 
of Brown-Bevis Equipment Co., 4900 Santa Fe 
St., Los Angeles, where he will serve as as- 
sistant to the president, C. M. Weinberg, spe- 
cializing in branch office operations. A graduate 
engineer from University of Illinois, he has 
technical training and field experience with con- 
tracting firms on many big contracts. 





Virgil G. Peterson has been appointed trade 
promotion manager of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, 5508 White Bldg., Seattle. He was 
formerly manager of Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany’s news bureau in Seattle. Peterson is no 
newcomer to the bureau. He first joined the 
Organization upon his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has served as Midwest- 
ern field representative, and in the public re- 
lations department, Seattle. 


M. C. (Pat) Libert has been appointed resi- 


opin engineer at San Francisco for New De- 
P 


arture Division of General Motors Corpora- 

tion. He has been assistant engineer in the 
Detroit office. He is a consultant with wide 
experience in application of anti-friction bear- 
ings. George Chenoweth, whom he replaces, 
returns to sales in the Western Area. 
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Griff Scott, formerly connected with Moore 
Machinery Company, now represents Western 
Blower Company, Seattle, Wash., in Northern 
California and Western Nevada. His office is 
located at 57 Post Street, San Francisco. The 
company manufactures a line of fans, blowers, 
exhausters, unit heaters, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning equipment for all types of buildings, 
heating elements and hot water storage gen- 
erators, etc. 


Moore Machinery Company, Los Angeles, 
has named J. Russell Duncan, previously vice- 
president and general manager of Peerless Ma- 
chine Company, Racine, Wis., as manager of 
sales in Los Angeles; Henry C. Howe becomes 
manager in San Francisco. He will be assisted 
by Fred Kruse, a mechanical engineer, who has 
been appointed sales manager of the machine 
tool division. 


Edmund Z. Coman, will assume duties as 
branch manager of General Electric Supply 
Corp., $122 Monroe, Spokane, when Harry B. 
Rogers is pensioned Jan. 1. N. E. Shields will 
become supplies sales manager. The company 
plans extensive expansion of the Spokane office. 
Rogers was with G. E. for 32 years. Coman 
has been with the company 22 years. Shields 
joined the concern 19 years ago. 





The new office building of Caine Steel Com- 
pany of California is of modern streamlined 


design. It will be erected on the company’s 
present site in Los Angeles fronting on Santa Fe 
Avenue. 


Sullivan-Cassimus Co. have opened a new 
office in the Pacific Northwest at 518 E. Pike 
Street, Seattle 22, Wash. Carl C. Torell heads 
up the organization. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, College of Engineering, he 
has had wide experience in the field of welding 
and electronics. He has been associated with 
Westinghouse and Moore Machinery Com- 
pany. 

W. M. Binford is now associated with Marine 
Engineering & Supply Co., Los Angeles, where 
he has been elected vice-pres. He was with 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works for 17 years 
and was assistant vice-pres. and district manager. 


Oscar Nuss has been appointed district man- 
ager serving the southern California, New 
Mexico and Arizona areas for Industrial Rub- 
ber Products Division, Thermoid Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Walter B. Chick will be manager of the North- 
west Pacific coast division, with headquarters 
in San Francisco. 


L. R. Austin, Billings, Mont., has been made 
distributor in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, 
for wire rope of Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
New York. Inventories of stock will be carried 
at Billings and Cut Bank, Mont., and Casper, 
Wyo. 


Pennant Oil & Grease Co., Los Angeles, 
with branch offices in San Francisco and Seattle, 
has been named far-western sales agent for 
Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, Mich. 
Pennant’s staff will service California, Oregon 
and Washington state users of colloidal graph- 
ite. C. L. Haserot, president of Pennant, will 
head the new activity. Acheson's colloids can 
be used for high and low temperature lubrica- 
tion, surface coating and impregnation, conduc- 
tive films, etc. 


Ralph H. Sroufe, veteran of 30 years service 
in electrical supply field, has been named man- 
ager of the Portland branch of the Westing- 
house Electric Supply Company. He was 
formerly district stores manager for the com- 
pany’s north Pacific district, and succeeds J. W. 
O'Neill who has resigned. 


William A. Blees is 
new vice president in 
charge of sales for Con- 
solidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. He was 
formerly vice president 
and Pacific Coast man- 
ager of Young and 
Rubicam, advertising 
agency. He will direct 
sales of Convair’s com- 
mercial, personal and 
military aircraft. 





Wm. A. Blees 


B. C. Whelan Company, canned and frozen 
foods brokerage firm, has moved its main office 
from San Diego to Los Angeles. The Company 
has offices in San Francisco and Phoenix, as well. 


F. J. Balzer Co., equipment firm, has moved 
to larger quarters at 2708 Sixth Ave., S., in 
Seattle. The new home is equipped with a com- 
plete machine shop and overhead crane. The 
former Balzer building at 2242-44 First Ave., 
S., will be completely modernized by Ropes, 
Inc., a hardware equipment house, before being 
occupied by the concern. 


Jack Gomperts & Co., San Francisco, has 
been named exclusive Pacific Coast buying agent 
for United Nordic Importers, Ltd., Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. The Swedish concern is inter- 
ested in dried fruits. 


Leo A. Lewis, former branch manager at 
Sacramento, Calif., for Standard Oil Co., of 
Calif., has been named assistant manager ot 
the company’s Salt Lake district. He has been 
with Standard since 1924. He replaces Arthur 
B. Youens, who has transferred to San Fran- 
cisco as regional assistant manager in the dealer 
sales department. 


West Moreau has leased hangar space at Oak- 
land Municipal Airport where it will establish a 
regional sales and service agency for Taylor- 
craft Aviation Corp. 


J. F. McIndoe has 
joined firm of Enter- 
prise Engine & Foun- 
dry Company, 19th and 
Florida Streets, San 
Francisco, as manager 
of the combustion equip- 
ment division. He is a 
past president of Ore- 
gon chapter of Ameri- 
can Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engin- 
eers and before serving 
on War Production 
Board as Regional Pri- 

J. F. Mcindoe orities manager was 
sales engineer for American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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TRADE WINDS (Cont'd from Pg. 101) 


» William Smiley Gor- 
ham joined Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company, 
816 West 5th Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif., 
Oct. 1. He will work in 
the Los Angeles office. 
Mr. Gorham is a gradu- 
ate of the University 
of Nebraska Mechanical 
Engineering depart- 
ment. He has been a 
technical writer for 
Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 


poration. 





Wm. S. Gorham 


Rodman Aircraft Sales and Service Co., of 
which W. S. Rodman, Jr., is owner-operator, 
is constructing a new building on Main street 
between Fifth and Sixth streets in Boise, Idaho, 
where it will handle Aeronca planes and parts. 
The structure will be of masonry construction 
with a glazed brick front, and 75-foot front- 
age on Main street. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has formed a new 
division—gAirquipment Co., 15 E. Verdugo, 
Burbank, to design, manufacture and merchan- 
dise airplane ground handling equipment and 
service tools all over the world. The new com- 
pany will be headed by C. P. (Jack) Turner, 
general manager, and Newman L. Smith, con- 
troller and assistant general manager. It will 
handle equipment and tools for all sizes and 
types of airplanes for air lines, airports, aircraft 
service stations and individual owners. 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. has leased the en- 
tire San Jose Airport with all facilities, and 


will service the area with aeronautical supplies. 
The airport will be called Pacific Airmotive 
Airport. 


Robert D. Stetson has been named manager 
of the advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment of Shell Oil Company. He has been with 
Shell since 1922, working up to posts of man- 
ager of the service station department, managet 
of southern California division and manager of 
San Francisco division. He has also served as 
vice-chairman of Shell's general planning group. 


Lieut. Comdr. Jack S. H. Tracy, Seattle, is 
now associated with the Kenyon Materials 
Co., of Bremerton and the Bremerton Concrete 
Products Co., affiliates of Graystone Concrete 
Products. When Kenyon completes its new 
warehouse it will be able to furnish hard ma- 
terials, roofing, plaster, lime, coal and ready- 
mixed concrete to Bremerton and surrounding 
area in any volume desired. 


Truman F. Graves Co., well known North- 
west food broker, is now in new quarters at 
615 Dearborn Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 


W. R. (Bob) Swanson, after four years in 
the Army Air Corps, has joined his father, 
W. G. Swanson, well known western food 


broker. 


Burt-Kline Co., San Francisco, materials han- 
dling and shipping room supply firm, is North- 
ern California headquarters for A. J. Gerrard 
Steel Strapping Company. 


John B. Rood, Portland, has joined Pacific 
Steel Foundry Company, 1979 N. W. Vaughn 
street, in a sales and engineering capacity. He 
comes to Pacific Steel from Western Machinery 


Company, formerly Hesse-Ersted Company, 
where he was general superintendent for many 
years. 


Norman B. Neely, founder and owner of 
Norman B. Neely Enterprises, Hollywood, 
Calif., has resumed active management of his 
firm. During the war he was associated with the 
Western Electric Company as special field engi- 
neer engaged in confidential work on AAF 
equipment contracts. 


Western Asbestos Company, San Francisco; 
The Harold E. Shugart Co., Los Angeles, and 
the Asbestos Supply Company, Seattle, have 
been named western distributors for Martin- 
Parry Corporation, Pennsylvania, to render en- 
gineering and contract service on its line of 
movable steel partitions and paneling. 


Pure Carbonic, Inc., has established ware- 
houses for its ““Dry-Ice’’ at 265 S. E. First Ave., 
Portland, Ore.; 3620 E. Marginal Way, Seattle, 
Wash., and 267 W. Third Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Frank J. Schuman has been named exclusive 
distributor of torque control couplings in the 
State of California by Buffalo Machinery Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Loring G. Calkins has been made industrial 
and sales engineer for Dix Machine Works, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


John D. Marine, a graduate mechanical en- 
gineer with experience in sales and engineering 
of steam power, heating, air conditioning, re- 
frigeration and cranes, has been named as sales 
manager of the Cyclops Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco. 





EDCO Yellow Shielded 


Phosphor Bronze 


ELECTRODES 


18 length with Center Grip 
14 length with End Grip 


lated readily. The repair and fabrication of vital 
- 


war equipment with Edco Electrodes have won them 


high praise from military personnel 


for your nearest distributor. 


_ SOLE MANUFAC RER 
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Electric Cranes @ Hand Cranes @ Jib Cranes @ 
Plate Grips @ Plate Hooks @ Crane Trolley Hoists @ Crane Wheels @ Crane 
End Truck Units @ Jib Crane Fittings @ Automatic Mechanical Load Brake 





Faster Handling 


OF PIPE, PLATE, STRUCTURALS 
PLATE GRIPS — Safe, positive grips in a variety of 
sizes for handling vertical plates or upending 
horizontal plates and assemblies. 

PIPE TONGS — Heavy duty tongs for easy handling | 
of pipe, billets, bars, timber. Locks in open posi- | | 
tion. Picks up from floor surface. tod 
PLATE HOOKS — Handle one or more horizontal 
plates. Used in sets of 2 or 4. Two styles. 

RAIL TONGS — Handles large or small rail. Two 
sizes with 3” or 414” jaw. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 


CRANE & HOIST co. 


540 W. VERNON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. 
Sheaves @ Sheave Blocks 
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Crane Hook Blocks 
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305 
Magnetic Trap—The Cesco Magnetic Trap, 
designed for removing foreign bodies of metal 
from pipe lines through which a liquid moves, 
contains two innovations in the construction 
of such devices; the magnet is of the permanent 
type, thus obviating any possibility of a work 
interruption through a short circuit or power 
breakdown that would affect an electro-magnet ; 
and its design is such that it throws the stream 





of liquid against the face of the magnet, thus 
making certain that all parts of the stream come 
completely within the magnetic field. The trap 
is easily attached to any pipe system. Its use 
covers all fields of industry in which liquid 
substances, which must be kept free from metal 
foreign bodies, flow through pipe systems. Col- 
umbia Engineering Service Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


306 

Pressure Transmitter—A pressure transmit- 
ter which records pressures on any continuous 
balance potentiometer simplifies many pressure 
transmission problems. With a special switch- 
ing arrangement, more than one pressure can 
be recorded on the same instrument. Installa- 
tion is simple. Size and weight are small. Trans- 
mitter is usable for gases or liquids for pres- 
sures up to 1,000 psi. Trimount Instrument 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


307 

Opti-Locator and Datum Block— A new 
simplified optical device for use in centering 
and measuring problems on all types of machine 
tools is announced. The Opti-Locator is used 
in locating layouts, work edges, lines or punch 
marks to any revolving spindle axis, measuring 
die cavities or other dimensions inaccessible to 
mechanical measuring devices, etc., and may be 
used on any machine tool with either vertical 
or horizontal spindle. Can be used with stand- 
ard collets, tapers or other adapters. 


| 





| 
| 
| 





The datum block is an accessory of the Opti- 
Locator and provides hairlines by which the 
locator can be aligned to any finished edge. It 
centers vee blocks and similar fixtures to a 
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spindle for machining circular stock and may 
be used with gauge blocks for simplifying in- 
spection. The datum block is of solid, one 
piece, hardened and ground tool steel, having 
cylindrical sides and measuring 1344” overall 
length by 1” O.D. Literature available. The 
Benton Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


308 
O'Brien Drum Opening Tool—A simple, pow- 
erful, fast cutting tool, operating on somewhat 
the same basic principle as the familiar can 
opener, but much more powerful and much 
stronger, cuts away the top of a steel barrel or 
other metal container quickly and easily. Cuts 
an even, smooth hole and folds the edges back 
close to the barrel edge. Prevents splashing of 
chemicals, corrosives and other materials. Mer- 


rill Brothers, Maspeth, New York, N. Y. 


309 
Low-Priced Die Casting Machine—A com- 
pletely automatic die casting machine operated 
by a simple mechanism and turning out 266, 
400, 639 or 882 shots per hour thereby cutting 
die cost from 50 to 90 per cent has been de- 
veloped. Die changes average 15 minutes and 
there is little wear and tear upon machine parts, 
and it is simple in construction. There is no 





possibility of variance between cavities because 
of single-cavity dies and casting conditions 
can be exactly duplicated at all times. Operates 
with either air or hydraulic pressure. Machine 
is 6 feet long, 21 inches wide, 4 feet 6 inches 
high and weighs 3,000 pounds. Light Metal 
Machinery, Inc., Erie, Penna. 
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Gearless Pump—aAn improved gearless pump 
for water, light, oil or other liquid circulating 
use is introduced. It is equipped with special 
bearings which require only water lubrication, 


7 





eliminating the need for grease cups. No ad- 
justments needed. Metal is bronze. Pump can 
be used in oil or fresh or salt water. Easy to 
install. Eco Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. 


311 

Floating Tool Holder—Latest additions to 
the line of Kett Tool Co., are the Chuck and 
Floating Tools which embody the Kett “three 
jaw power grip.” Ideal for use with screw 
machines, lathes and drill presses on drilling, 
reaming and small tapping operations because 
it eliminates the necessity for many sizes of 
bushings and collets for machine set-up re- 
quirements. They can handle sizes from No. 
80 Drill to a full 14 inch without any changes. 
Kett Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


312 
Adjustable Ramps for Loading Dock—The 
development of a ramp that may be moved up 
and down by means of an electric-hydraulic pis- 
ton is announced. A momentary contact up-down 
push button station raises or lowers the free 
end of the ramp to any height desired within the 
66-in. range of operation. The Joyce-Cridland 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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313 


Plastics Preheater—A new line of Airtronics 
preheaters incorporates simplified and _stand- 
ardized operating controls; “‘disappearing’’ set- 
up controls; removable, hinged inspection door 
for convenient servicing; electrodes to accom- 





modate wider variety of loads; dual load se- 
lection; automatic power regulation and auto- 
matic excitation regulation. All models are 
housed in streamlined steel, caster-mounted cab- 
inets. All are operated in an identical manner, 
differences being in size, power and price. A/r- 
tronics Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


314 
Pocket-size Diamond Hand Hones — For 
touching up carbide tools before they become 
too dull, keeping them sharp for most efficient 
cutting and prolonging tool life, two models 
are available. Both have a diamond section 
7/16” wide by 1” and 114” long with 1/16” 
depth of diamonds. Both have plastic handles 
and come in a handy leather pocket case. Bay 
State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro, Mass. 


315 
Nip-Grip Pipe Saver—A handy pipe grip- 
ping device designed to hold small pipe in any 
vise without crushing or marring the surface 
or threads by insertion of pipe into two light 
alloy retainer blocks in which hardened steel 
inserts are slipped to hold various pipe sizes. 








Inserts of 4, 4%, ¥% and \ inch size are 
furnished. Springs automatically spread the 
blocks apart when vise is opened. It can be 
positioned horizontally or vertically and is held 
by pins. J. A. Campbell Co., Long Beach, Calif. 
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316 

Dry Ice Liquefier—Transforms solid carbon 
dioxide into liquid form for use by bottlers of 
carbonated beverages, users of carbon dioxide 
fire extinguishers and other carbon dioxide con- 
sumers. The tank 6’ 8” high and 34” in di- 
ameter is made of special steel and welded 
through. Its capacity is 20 full-sized blocks or 
1,000 pounds of dry ice. Is equipped with 
safety pressure relief devices. The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, New York, N. Y. 


317 


Multi-Scale Monocular—Examination and in- 
spection of textiles, finishes, surfaces and tex- 
tures under magnification is simplified by a new 
optical instrument known as the Multi-Scale 
Monocular. A highly corrected sixpower optical 
system and six selectable scales are incorporated 
in the instrument. The optical arrangement 
projects the scale selected in the plane of the 





object to be observed, without the scale itself 
being in contact with the surface under obser- 
vation, making the Monocular efficient in ex- 
amination of abrasive surfaces. The scales ap- 
pear in the field of view as brightly illuminated 
markings, superimposed on the surface under 
examination. It is 21 inches in height and 
diameter is 214 inches. It weighs 7 ounces. 
Ray Control Company, Pasadena, Calif. 


318 


Band Saw Guide—A band saw guide and metal 
safety guard especially adapted to metal and 
plastics as well as wood and adjustable to blades 
4,” to 114” wide is announced by the Safety 
Division of Boyer-Campbell. With side guide 
wheels mounted in a staggered position to elim- 
inate binding and a grooved back wheel to hold 
saw in position, and equipped with double 
sealed permanently lubricated ball bearings, it 
produces a clean, accurate cut, reducing break- 
age to a minimum. No tendency to loosen or 
creep. The Boyer-Campbell Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


319 

New Automatic Clamps—Positive action of a 
conventional “‘C’”’ clamp by means of a floating 
nut with “cam-wedge’ action which engages 
the screw threads when pressure is applied 
but does not release until all pressure has been 
relieved makes the new automatic clamps adapt- 
able for operations where vibration tends to 
loosen conventional clamps. Can be used in 
aircraft, furniture, automotive and shipbuilding 
plants. Rapid-Titan Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


320 
Wrapping Machine—A completely redesigned 
all-purpose FA model wrapping machine, in- 
corporating the latest war-born technical im- 
provements that give greater versatility and 


more adjustable speeds is now in production. 
It can handle as many as 10 different sizes of 
packages and any type of wrapping material 
in roll or sheet form. Maximum folding box 
has been increased from 544 to 5 inches. 
Paper width increased 1% of an inch. Package 
Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 


321 
Pump—Adaptable for handling thin liquids or 
water up to 500 Ibs. pressure and viscous liquids 
and oils up to 1,000 Ibs. pressure is new low 
capacity high pressure pump. Flow is constant 





regardless of pressure and will operate on 
vacuums as high as 27 inches. Furnished in 
standard foot mounted model driven by stand- 
ard speed motor, 1200-1800 RPM and operates 
on either side intake and discharge or intake 
and discharge on face plate. Can be mounted in 
any position. Bump Pump Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


322 


Rivnut—A new use for the Rivnut, in the re- 
frigeration industry, is reported by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company who developed the one- 
piece internally threaded and counterbored tu- 
bular rivet which can be used as a blind rivet, 
nut plate for attachment, or both, and can be 
headed or upset with a simple tool. The rivnet 
is being used as a nutplate for the attachment 
of refrigeration shelves and draws up smooth 
without injury to the porcelainized finish. B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


323 

Prefabricated Brick-lined Acid Tanks — 
“Overnight” installation possible with pre-fabri- 
cated tanks available from Kraftile Co. A tank 
now in stock handles hydrochloric, sulfuric or 
similar acids at temperatures to 140° F. It has 
a ¥" steel plate shell and an interior lining 
¥4” layer of NuKem Sealtex backing beneath 4” 
Kraftile acid proof brick. Kraftile Co., Niles, 
Calif. 


324 


Improved Weldit Gasaver—Cutting oxygen 
acetylene consumption as much as 50 per cent 
the new Gasaver has a new non-smoking pilot 
light; and the lever rod on which torch is hung 
between welds is adjustable as to length so any 
size or weight of torch will automatically oper- 
ate closing valves. Weldit, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


325 


Magnetic Vise—A parallel angle magnetic 
vise providing accuracy to 1 minute of arc 
through a range of 180 degrees, has been de- 
veloped. The vise is magnetically held and 
clamped and parallelism is maintained in one 
place while angular adjustments are made in a 
vertical plane. In operation, vise is set to de- 


sired grinding angle by means of calibrations. 7”) 


Entire unit is placed upon a magnetic chuck 
and when current is applied vise becomes fig- 
idly set at grinding angle. Changes can be made 
in matter of seconds. Lucas-Milhaupt Engineer- 
ing Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
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1845 
Blast Nozzles—Three grades of “Long-Lyfe’’ 
blast nozzles are catalogued and priced in a new 
12-page illustrated booklet just published. In- 
cluded are the following nozzles: (1) American- 
Norbide, (2) American-Heanium, and (3) 
American V-Metal. American Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


1846 7 

Materials Testing Catalogue—Formulas use- 
ful in calculating the weight of castings and 
definitions of terms used in materials testing are 
included in an unusual forty-four page illus- 
trated catalog just published by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works’ Cramp Brass and Iron Foun- 
dries Division. Catalog gives the composition, 
applications and complete physical properties 
of thirty-two of the brass, bronze and iron alloys 
most generally used in industrial and engineer- 
ing applications. Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1847 

Industrial Logistics—How a planned system 
of materials transportation reduces costs in pro- 
curement, production and distribution of goods 
is described in “Industrial Logistics.’’ Master 
load units transported on pallets or skids are 
illustrated. El well-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


1848 

Pocket Library of Engineering Data—Fo: all 
industrial users of screws and other fasteners 
the pocket size library of engineering data is 
printed on four vari-colored cards enclosed in a 
durable handy pocket envelope. Included in this 
at-your-fingertips library are machine screw 
weights and decimal equivalents to Twist drills. 
The cards with ruled edges provide a maximum 
amount of engineering information in a mini- 
mum amount of space.—Manufacturers Screw 
Products, Chicago, Ill. 


1849 
Electronics in Air Filtration—Covering such 
subjects as “Theory and Practice of Electronics 
in Air Filtration” and “What Electronic Super 
Clean Air Means to Industry,” this unusually 
artistic booklet is put out by American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


1850 

Movies Go to Work—A booklet giving indus- 
try the reasons for adopting motion pictures as 
a management tool and telling what steps to 
take to “get going and keep going—right.” 
Booklet is divided into five chapter headings: 
‘Training salesmen; selling your product; in- 
creasing production; improving personnel rela- 
tions and interpreting your material,” and shows 
how films can aid in each division. Bell & How- 
ell Company, Chicago, Ill. 


1851 
Lead Lined Pipe, Valves and Fittings—Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company has three 
booklets covering expanded lead lined steel pipe 
and fittings, lead and lead lined valves and pre- 


~wsfabricated lead fittings which are technically pre- 


pared and contain new information. Catalogs 
also describe products which have never before 
been made. Readers are asked when requesting 
Copies to state their specific interest. American 
a and Refining Company, New York, 
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1852 

Industrial Cleaning—A new folder is put out 
by Kelite describing scientific cleaning through 
pH control. Process K-1-B, improved ma- 
terial for preparing aluminum for spot welding, 
is described in a 12-page bulletin published by 
Kelite Products, Inc. The bulletin also discusses 
full cycle chemical baths and rinses which pre- 
ceed production line spot welding. Kelite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1853 

Brochures for Industry — Walker-Jimieson, 
radio and electronic distributor, has published 
a series of brochures listing various types of in- 
dustrial equipment. Among the titles are: Volt- 
age Supply Equipment, Lighting Equipment, 
Shop Tools and Equipment, Sound Equip- 
ment, Electrical Maintenance Equipment, and 
Test and Inspection equipment. Walker-Jimie- 
son, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


1854 

X-Ray Spectrometer—A new 12-page booklet 
titled ‘‘Engineering-Design Development of X- 
Ray Spectrometer” has been announced. Specific- 
ally, the author discusses: X-ray diffraction 
principles, new instrument requirements, X-ray 
source, pulse conditioning, frequency meter cit- 
cuit, counting meter circuit, meters and controls, 
and applications. Amply illustrated with draw- 
ings and photographs. North American Philips 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


1855 

Cylindrical Wood Tanks—A booklet designed 
to give complete engineering data to manufac- 
turer, purchasing agent and engineer who wants 
to know how wood tanks solve storage or proc- 
essing problems has been published by Acme 
Tank Mfg. Co. It includes engineering facts on: 
Specifications for cylindrical tanks; tank foun- 
dations; directions for erecting wood tanks; 
U. S. gallons in round tanks; number of U. S. 
gallons in rectangular tanks ; concrete mix table, 
etc. Acme Tank Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1856 

Torrington Needle Bearings — A 153 page 
manual, combining catalog and engineering and 
application data for designers and engineers is 
announced. It supplies all pertinent engineering 
information on various Needle Bearings. A sep- 
arate section on application data, profusely illus- 
trated with cross-section drawings, shows a wide 
variety of uses. Information includes specifica- 
tions and tolerances; load capacities; design 
factors. Edition No. 32. Torrington Company, 
Torrington, Conn. and South Bend, Ind. 


1857 

Coating Increases Life—Brickseal Refractory 
Coating is described in a new bulletin just 
issued. How it eliminates cracking and spalling 
of brickwork, stops infiltration of outside air, 
increases firing efficiency, and acts to protect oil, 
gas or coal fired equipment is described. Brick- 
seal Refractory Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1858 

How to Avoid Boiler Troubles—A new bul- 
letin, “The Modern Way to Avoid Boiler Trou- 
bles” is released by the American K.A.T. Cor- 
poration, describing the All-Colloidal water 
treatment recommended by the company. Infor- 
mation on the way K.A.T. colloids cure “boiler 
troubles” is published. American K.A.T. Cor- 
poration, New York. 


1859 
Vision for the Job—In a new booklet released 
by Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., the steps neces- 
sary to undertake a vision program of fitting 
the employee with proper visual equipment into 
the right job are outlined and explained. Correct 
placement of workers according to their visual 
skills shows remarkable increases in production 
with decreased training costs and material spoil- 
age. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
Ne Ys 

1860 
Air Reduction—The Silbraz joint—the modern ~ 
threadless connection that bonds IPS copper 
tubing and brass pipe into a single “one-piece” 
pipe line—is described in Airco’s new 16 page, 
2 color booklet: ‘How to Cash in on the Silver 
Ring.’ Booklet shows how Silbraz Joints are 
made, and illustrates the resulting joint is 
stronger than the pipe itself. Also available 
catalog on Airco gas welding and cutting sup- 
plies. Air Reduction Sales Company, New York, 
Nuit 

1861 
Reconditioning Equipment—A 36-page cata- 
log put out by the Ideal Sycamore concern 
features modern, motor-generator maintenance 
and repair equipment for reconditioning war 
weary machinery. Book shows how to use Ideal 
equipment to keep motors and generators in 
good shape. Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, Ill. 

1862 
Diesel Engine Overhaul—A new fact-filled 
booklet, “How Surface Chemistry Can Speed Up 
and Simplify Diesel Engine Overhaul” with 
illustrations describes in specific detail labor- 
saving, chemical short cuts which make possible 
increased production without increasing present 
overhaul facilities. Turco Products, Inc., 6135 
S. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1863 
Gas for Fuel—A booklet describing Payne 
Zone-Conditioning for gas fuel, the successor 
to central heating, controlled by zones, rooms or 
apartments if desired is available. Payne Furnace 
Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


1864 

Crush Form Grinding—The Thompson Grind- 
er Company of Springfield, Ohio, has issued a 
new booklet which presents for the first time 
authoritative facts on crush-form grinding pre- 
cision contours. The presentation describes the 
requirements of the entire process in detail and 
in pictorial form. Specific examples of com- 
pletely engineered machines and how they are 
designed to crush and true the wheel by the most 
efficient process, and produce in the most 
efficient time, are presented graphically. Dept. 
53, Thompson Crush-Form Contour Grinding 
Development Laboratory, Springfield, Ohio. 


1865 
Vertical Turret Mills—Climaxing 60 years of 
knowing how to build metal working equip- 
ment, Rogers Machine Works have published a 
new catalog on their ‘‘Perfect 36” vertical turret 
mills, giving the inside story of their mills, show- 
ing boring, turning, drilling and thread cutting 
set-ups, and illustrates Rogers Mills in opera- 
tion. Rogers Machine Works, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


1866 
Bearings—aA technical article ‘“Bearing Races 
Improved by Isothermal Treatment’ has been re- 
printed. Of interest to all bearing, gear and bush- 
ing manufacturers as well as plants now using 
quench and temper treatments, or where costly 
die-press machines must be used in order to 
control distortion, is the fact that distortion 
when bearings were treated isothermally was 
less than previously obtained in one-at-a-time 
oil quenching on a die-press machine. Ajax 
Electric Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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1867 
Airless Wheelabrator Tables—Five individ- 
ual catalogs on their complete line of airless 
Wheelabrator Tables, both Multi-Rotary table 
and Plain table types, have just been published 


by American Foundry Equipment Co., Misha- 
aka, Indiana. 
1868 
Machine Running-time Recorder—The Bris- 


tol Company has published a folder, Bulletin 
No. OP1502, describing a newly developed ma- 
chine running-time recorder. The folder gives 
information regarding principle of operation and 
method of use. Typical chart records are illus- 


trated. The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn 


1869 
Tool Steel Tubing—A new eight-page catalog 
fully describing its use contains photographs of 
its application, and includes heat treating and 
how-to-order information together with a cur- 
rent list of sizes available. Bissett Steel Com- 
pany, Clet eland, O. 


1870 
Brewer's Hose—A new catalog on its line of 
brewer's hose has been issued, telling construc- 
tion details of brewer's and wine hose with data 
on sizes, plies, weight per 100 feet, outside di- 
ameter +: ey pressures, by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


1871 

Tapping Machines—A six-page, four-color 
tolder describing its improved medium duty tap 
ping machines, especially designed for medium 
duty, high production, high precision tapping 
with either single or multiple spindles, with 
easy-to-read drawings and a cutaw ay view of the 
machine, has been issued by Detroit Tap & Tool 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


1872 

Engine Mountings—A simplified means of 
selecting rubber insulated engine mountings that 
stop engine vibration is contained in Bulletin 
BU-23, issued by Bushings, Inc. The bulletin 
contains a simplified formula for calculating the 
proper mounting for any given load, as well as 
dimension drawings of four typical mountings 
capable of handling loads of from 20 to 600 
pounds. Bushings, Inc., Berkley, Mich. 


1873 
Interchangeable Small Motors—Users of 
small motors in the 1/200 to 1/20 h.p. range 
will be interested in three new bulletins by 
Robbins & Myers. Bulletin 10-A deals with the 


most simple motor for alternating current—the 


shaded pole type. Bulletin 10-B covers universal 
and direct current motors which operate at nor 
mal 60-cycle speeds whether current be d.c. or 


60, 50, or 25-cycle a.c. Bulletin 10-C is de- 


voted to smooth and quiet capacitor motors, re- 


versible by simple switching. Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
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with wide experience in ™ afting, and special 
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able for consultation on your engineering problems 
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« Hleadguarters for Ideas * 
ON THE USE OF PLASTICS 


Send for illustrated booklet describing the properties and 
applications of Tenite. Call on us for ideas and suggestions. 





WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHEREVER A PRODUCT GOES, IT GOES IN A CONTAINER 
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Arrival date uncertain... 


Via prairic schooner or air express, delay on the way still means added 
hazards for goods in transit. Whether you're shipping turkeys or po- 
tatoes, lettuce or heavy machinery—you need modern containers to 
protect your product en route. 


Since 1883, Cabco have been creating containers for western industry 
and agriculture. Their production begins with the standing timber and 
extends to the finished box. Whether it’s barrels for wine, boxes for 
turkeys or crates for water heaters, Cabco can supply them. If your 
product is unique or requires special handling, you'll find Cabco con- 
tainer engineering of valuable assistance. Cabco’s more than sixty years’ 


experience is yours for the asking. Investigate today. Your inquiry incurs 
no obligation, of course. 


CABCO CONTAINERS 


DESIGNED TO FIT—ENGINEERED TO PROTECT 
CALIFORNIA BARREL CO., Ltd. 


Since 1883 
100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California - 501 Dooley Bldg., Sale Lake City 1, Utah 
Plants: Arcata, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 


Offices: 258: ¥ 
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A Partial List of Cabco Containers 





CABCO TUB BASKETS 





For potatoes, sprouts, 
peas & other vegetables. 
a 
<4 
Fe 
+ }- 
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ALL-BOUND BOXES 


Thin wood veneer, 
stitched with steel wire. 
No hammer, no _ nails 
needed—open or close 
with bare hands. 





SLICED Unitized COVERS 
For al! fruit and vege- 
table containers. 





CABCO BARRELS 


Tight or slack barrels 


and kegs made from 
Douglas Fir for anything 
from sugar to soap, mo- 
lasses to vinegar. 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


DUFF-MARION & CO. 


Distributors of sawn shook for all fruit 


and vegetable containers 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


2581 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 23, California 
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* Drawing on their vast background of 
experience and their complete line of material 
handling units, S-A engineers met the needs of 
this power plant with the system shown. 

Previously ash was collected in dump cars on 
a basement track beneath the boilers. $S-A recom- 
mended extension of the track, loading an S-A 
Skip Hoist to carry ash to an overhead tile stor- 
age silo, from which it can be spouted to cars or 
trucks. The result is an installation that eliminates 
an objectionable outside storage pile, eliminates 
rehandling and holds ash handling cost down. 

An S-A Skip Hoist like this one can be used 
for practically any bulk material—lump or fine, 
corrosive or abrasive. It can lift materials to 
heights with a minimum of supporting structure. 
It is simple in design, has a minimum of moving 
parts, and cuts maintenance to a minimum. 

Whether your bulk material handling opera- 
tions call for a skip hoist or any other equipment, 
call on Stephens-Adamson for a cost-reducing, Wisene shane Shin Bisdiates nite ih is ens 


time-savin g installation. Operation is semi-automatic, with the hoist started, elevated, 
ss dumped and returned for a new load by push button control. 








